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INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS 


Book VI Having detennined that the many have no 
knowledge of true be ng ana have no clear patterns in their 
minds of justice beauty truth and that philosophers have 
such patterns we have now to ask whether they or the many 
shall be rulers in onr State But wbo can doubt that philo- 
sophers should be chosen they have the other quahties 
which are required in a ruler? For they are lovers of the" 
knowledge of the eternal and of all truth they are haters 
of falsehood their meaner desires are absorbed in the 
interests of knowledge they are spectators of all time and 
all existence and in the magnificence of their contempla- 
tion the life of man is as nothing to them, nor is death fearful 
Also they are of a soaal gracious disposition equally free 
from cowardice and arrogance They learn and remember 
easily they have harmonious well regulated minds truth 
flows to them sweetly by nature Can the god of Jealousy 
himself And any fault with such an assemblage of good 
qualities ? 

Here Adeimantus interposes — No man can answer you 
Socrates but every man feels that this is owmg to his own 
defiaency in argument He is driven from one position to 
another unnl he has nothing more to say just as an unsblful 
player at draughts is reduced to his last move by a more 
shilled opponent And yet all the tune he may be right 
He may know in this very mstance that those who male 
philo ophy the business of their lives generally turn out 
rogues if they are bad men, and fools if they are good What 
do you say^ I should say that he is quite right Then 
how IS such an admission reconcilable with the doctrine 
that philosophers should be kings? * 

I shall er you n a parable which will also let yon see 
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how poor a hand t am at the laven on of all-gones ITie 
relation of good men to tneir goverrments is so peculiar 
that in order to defend them I must take an illustration from 
the world of fiction ConceiTe the captain of a ship talle 
by a head and shoulders than any of the crew yet a httle 
deaf a little blind and rather ignorant of the seaman s art 
The sailors want to steer, although they know nothing of 
the art and they have a theory that it cannot be learned 
If the helm is refused them, Jiey drug the captain s posset 
bmd him hand and foot and take possession of the ship 
He who joins in the mutiny is termed a good pilot and what 
not they have no conception that the true pilot laus 
observe the winds and the stars and must be their master 
whether they like it or not — such an one would be called 
by them fool, prater star-gazer This is my paraW e which 
I will beg you to interpret for me to those gentlemen who ask 
why the philosopher has such an evil name and to explain 
to them that not he, but those who will not use him are to 
blame for his uselessness The philosopher should not beg 
of mankind to be put in authority over them The wise man 
should not seek the nch as the proverb bids but every man 
whether nch or poor must knock at the door of the physician 
when he has need of him Now the pilot is the philosopher 
— ^he whom m the parable they call star gazer and the 
mutinous sailors are the mob of politicians by whom he is 
tendered useless Not Jiat these are the worst enemies of 
philosophy who is far more dishonoured by her own pro- 
fessing sons when they are corrupted by the world Need 
I recall the origmal image of the philosopher? Did we not 
say of him just now that he loved truth and hated falsehood, 
and that he could not rest in the multipliuty of phenomena 
hut was led by a sympathy in his own nature to the con 
templation of the absolute ? All the virtues as well as truth, 
who IS the leader of hem took up their abode in his soul 
But as you were observing if we turn aside to view the 
reality, we see that the persons who were thus descnbed with 
the exception of a small and useless class arc utter rogues 
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The point which has to he considered is the orig'n of this 
corruption in nature Every one will admit that the philo 
sopher in our description of him is a rare being But what 
rumbeikss ctuses tend to destroy these rare beings ' There 
IS no good thing which may not be a cause of evil — ^health, 
wetlth, strength rank^ and the virtues themselves when 
placed under unfavourable circumstances Eor as m tne 
animal or vegetable world the strongest seeds most need the 
accompaniment of good air and sod so the best of human 
characters turn out the worst when they fall upon an unsuit 
able soil whereas weak natures hardly ever do any consider 
able good or harm they are not the stuf out of which either 
great criminals or great heroes are made The philosopher 
follows the same analogy he is either the best or the worst 
of all men Some persons say that the Sophists are the 
corrupters of youth but is not public opinion the real 
Sophut who 18 everywhere present — ^in those very persons 
la the assembly m the courts in the camp m the applauses 
and hisses of the theatre re-echoed by the suiroimdiug hills f 
Will not a young mans heart leap amid these discordant 
sounds ^ and will any education save him from being carried 
away by the torrent i* Nor is this alL For if he will not yield 
to opinion there follows the gentle compulsion of exile or 
death What principle of rival Sophists or anybody else can 
overcome in such an unetjual contest? Characters there 
may be more than human who are exceptions — God may 
save a man but not his own strength Further I would have 
you consider that the hireling Soph st only gives back to the 
world their own opinions he is the keeper of the monster, 
who knows how to flatter or anger him and observes the 
meaning of his marticulate grunts Good is what pleases 
him, evil what he dislikes truth and beauty are determmed 
only by the taste of the brute Such is the Sophist’s wisdom 
and such is the condition of those who make pubhc opinion 
the test of truth whether in art oar m morals The curse is 
laid upon them of being and doing what it approves and 
when they attempt fim pnnaplea the failure 11 hull 
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Ilijik of all th and ask yonnelf whether the world s mere 
hid/ to be a beheter in the unity of the idea or in the 
multiplicity of phenomena And the world if not a believe 
in the idea cannot be a philosopher and must therefore be 
a persecutor of philosophers There is another evil — the 
world does not like to lose the gifted nature and so they 
flatter the young [Alcibiades] into a magnificen opimon of 
his own capacity the tall proper vouth begins *0 eapand 
and 18 dreammg of kingdoms and empires If at this instant 
a fnend whispers to him Now the gods lighten thee thou 
art a great fool and must be educated — do you think that 
he will listen^ Or suppose a better sort of man who is 
attracted towards philosophy will they not make Herculean 
efforts to spoil and corrupt him? Are we not right in saving 
that the love of know edge, no less than riches may divert 
himi* Men of this class [Critias] often become politicians — 
they are the authors of great mischief in states and sometimes 
also of great good Amd thus philosophy is deserted by her 
natural protectors and others enter in and dishonotix her 
"Vnlgar httle minds see the land open and rush from the 
prisons of the ar s mto her temple A clever mechanic 
having a soul coarse as his body thinks that he will gain 
caste by becoming her suitor For philosophy even in her 
fallen estate hasadigmtyofher own— andhe like a bald Lttle 
blacksmith s apprentice as he is having made some money and 
got out of durance washes and dresses himself as a bridegroom 
and tnatries his master s daughter What will be the issue of 
such marriages ? 'tt^l they not be vile and bastard devoid 
of truth and nature? They will Small then is the 
remnant of genuine philosophers there may be a few who 
are citizens of small states m which politics are not worth 
thinking of or who have been detained by Theages* bndle 
of ill health for my own case of the oracular sign is almost 
umquc and too rare to be worth mentiomng And these 
few when they have tasted the pleasures of philosophy and 
have taken a look at that den of thieves and place of wild 
beasts, which is human life, will stand aside from the stonn 
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under the shelter of a TOjI snd tr7 to preserve their own 
innocence and to depart in peace A great work too w ill 
have been accomphshed by them Great yes but not the 
greatest for man is a social being and can only attain his 
highest development in the society which is best suited to him 

Enough, then of the causes why philosophy has such an 
evil name Another question is Which of esis'ing states is 
suited to her p Not one of them at present she is Lke some 
exotic seed which degenerates in a strange soil only in her 
proper state wiU she be shown to be of heavenly growth 
And IS her proper state ours or some other? Ours in all 
points but one which was left undeteimined You may 
remember oux s ying that some living mmd or witness of the 
legislator was needed m states Bnt we were afraid to enter 
upon a subject of such dif&culty and now the question recurs 
and has not grown easier — ^How may philosophy be safely 
studied? Let us bring her mto the light of day and make 
an end of the inquiry 

In the first place I say boldly that nothing can be worse 
than the present mode of study Persons usually pick up 
a bttle philosophy m early youth and in the intervals of 
business but they never master the real difficulty which is 
dialectic Later perhaps they occ sionally go to a lecture 
on philosophy Years advance and the sun of philosophy 
unlike that of Heradeitus sets never to rise again This 
order of education should be reversed it should begin wth 
gymnastics in youth and as the man strengthens he should 
increase the gymnastics of his soul Then when active life 
18 over let him finally return to philosophy You are m 
earnest Socrates but the world will be equally earnest in 
withstanding yon — ^ro one more than Thrasymachus Do 
not make a quarrel between Thrasymachus and me who 
were never enemies and are now good friends enough And 
I shall do my best to convince him and aU mankind of the 
truth of my words or at any rate to prepare for the future 
when m another life we may again take part in similar dis 
cuts ons That wiU be a l^g time hence Not long m 
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companson with etepmty The many w 1 probaoly rema a 
incrednlons for tliey have never seen the natural unity of 
ideas but only art ficial juxtapositions not free and genemns 
thoughts but tnciis of cont oversy ana quips of aw — a per 
feet man ruling in a perfect state even a single one they have 
not known And we foresaw tiiat there vras no chance of 
perfection either in states or mdividnals until a necessity wts 
laid upon philosophers — not the rogues but those whom we 
called the useless class — of holding office or until the sons of 
fcmgs were inspired with a true love of philosophy Whether 
m the inhnity of past time there has oeen or is in some distan 
land or ever will be hereafter an ideal such as we have 
described, we stoutly maintain that there has been is and 
will be such a state whenever the Muse of philosophy rules 
Will you say tliat the world is of another mind’’ O my 
fnendj do not revile the world • They will soon change their 
opinion if they are gently entreated and are taught the true 
nature of the philosophy Who can hate a man who loves 
him? or be jealous of one who has no jealousy? Consider 
again, that the many hate not the true but tne fa’se philo- 
sophers — ^the pretenders who force their way m without 
invitation, and are always spe king of persons and not of 
prmaples which is unlike the spirit of philosophy Por the 
true pMosopher despises earthly strife his eye is fixed on the 
eternal order m accordance with which he moulds himself 
into the Divme image (and not himself only but other men) 
and IS the creator of the virtues private as well as pubhe. 
When mankind see that the happiness of states is only to be 
found m tna- image will they be ang y with us for attempting 
todehneateit? Cytainlynot. But what wJl be the process 
of delineation? ’ The artist will do nothing until he has 
made a tabula rasa on this he will inscribe the constitution 
of a state glancing often at the divine truth of nature and 
from that dyiving the godlike among men mingling the two 
elements rubbing out and painting in, until there is a perfect 
harmony or fus on of the diYine and h"-“~ But perhaps the 
world doubt the cnce of such an What wiH 
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t^ey doubt ^ Tint tbe plulosopber is a love o£ truth having 
a nature akin to the best^ — and if they admit this wiU they 
still quarrel with us for mabng philosophers our kings? 
liiey will be less disposed to quarrel* Let us assume then 
that they are pacified Still a person may hesitate about the 
probability of the son of a king being a philosopher And 
we do not deny that they are very liable to be corrupted bnt 
yet surely in tJie course of ages there might be one exception 
— and one is enough If one son of a king were a philosopher 
and had obedient citizens he might bring the ided pobty into 
being Hence we conclude that our laws arc not only the 
best but that they are also possible though not free from 
difficulty 

I gained nothing bv evading the troublesome questions 
which arose concerning women and children I wdl be wiser 
now and acknowledge that we must go to the bottom of 
another question What is to be the education of our 
guardians? It was agreed that they were to be lovers of 
their country and were to be tested in the refiner’s fire of 
pleasures and pains and those who came forth pure and re- 
mained fixed in their piinaples were to have honours and 
rewards m life and after death But at this point the argu 
ment put on her veil and turned into anoth^ path I hesi 
tated to make the assertion which I now hazard — ^that oar 
guardians must be philosophers You remember ail the 
contradictory elements, which met m the philosopher — ^how 
difficult to find them all in a single person I Intelhgence 
and spirit are not often combined with steadiness the stoliid, 
fearless nature is averse to mtdlectual toil And yet these 
opposite elements are all necessary and therefore as we were 
saying before the aspirant must be tested in pleasures and 
dangers and also as we must now further add in the highest 
branches of knowledge You will remember that when we 
spoke of the virtues mention was made of a longer road which 
you were satisfied to leave unexplored Enough seemed to 
have been said Enough, my fnettd bat wlMt » enough 
while anything i wanting? Of all men the guardian 
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mnst not faint n tbe search after tmtl he mnst be pre 
pared to take the longer road or he will never reach hat 
higher region which is above the four virtues and of the 
virtues too he must not only get an outline but a clear and 
distinct vis*on (Strange that we should be so precise about 
tnfles so careless about rhe highest truths ’) And what are 
the highest? You to pretend anconsaousuess when you 
have so often heard me speak of the idea of good about which 
we know so little and without which though a man gam the 
world he has no profit of it • Some people imagine that the 
good 13 vfisdom but this involves a circle — ^the good hey 
say IS wisdom wisdom has to do with the good According 
to others the good is pleasure but then comes the absurdity 
that good IS bad for there are bad pleasures as well as good 
Again the good must have reahty a man may desire the 
appearance of virtue but he will not desire the appearance 
of good Ought our guardians then to be ignorant of this 
supreme principle of which every man has a presentiment 
and without whidi no man has any real knowledge of any 
thing ? But Socrates what is this supreme pnnciple know 
ledge or pleasure or what You may think me troublesome 
but I say that you have no business to be always repeating the 
doctrines of others instead of giving us your own Can I say 
what I do not know? You may offer an opinion And will 
the blindness and crookedness of opimon content you when 
you might have the hght and certainty of science? I will 
only ask you to give such an explanation of the good as you 
have given already of temperance and justice I wish that 
I could but in my present mood I cannot reach to the height 
of the knowledge of the good To the parent or principal 
I cannot introduce you but to the child begotten in his 
image which I may compare with the interest on the prmci- 
pal 1 will (Audit the account and do not let me give you 
a false statement of the debt ) You remember our old dis- 
tinction of the many beautiful and the one beautiful the 
particular and the uUiv lal, the objects of sight and the 
objects of thought? Did you ever co ii der that the object! 
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of sight imply a faculty of sight which is the most complex and 
costly of our senses requinng not only objects of sense but 
also a medium which is light without which the sight wiU 
not distinguish between colours and all will be a bkrdt ? For 
light 13 the noble bond between Jhe percaving faculty and 
the thing perceived, and the god who gives us light is the 
sun, who is the eye of the day but is not to oe confounded 
with the eye of man Thu eye of the day or sun is what I call 
the child of the good, standing m the same relation to the 
Visible world as the good to the intellectual Wlien the sun 
shines the eye sees and in the intellectual world, where truth 
IS there is sight and light Now that which is the sun of 
intelligen natures s the idea of good the cause of knowledge 
and truth yet other and fairer than they are and standing 
in the same relation to them in which the sun stands to light 
O inconceivable height of beauty which is above knowledge 
and above truth • ( You cannot surely mean pleasure he 
said Peace I rephed ) And this idea of good, like the sun 
IS also the cause of growth, and the author not of knowledge 
only but of being yet greater far than either m dignity and 
power That is a reach of thought more than human 
but pray go on with the image for I suspect that there is 
more behind There is I said and bearing in mind our 
two suns or prmciples imagine further then corresponding 
worlds — one of the visible, the othe. of the intelligible you 
may assist your fancy by figuiing the distinction under the 
image of a hne divided into two unequal parts and may again 
subdivide each part into two lesser segments representative 
of the stages of knowledge m either sphere The lower 
portion of the lower or visible sphere will consist of shadows 
and reflections and its upper and smaller portion will contain 
real objects m the world of nature or of ait The sphere of 
the intelligible will also have two demons — one of mathe 
matics in which there is no ascent but all is descent no 
inquiring into premises but only drawing of inferences In 
till diVKion the mmd woiiB with ■figura and numben the 
Images of which are taken not from the shadows bu from 
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the objects although the truth of them s seen only with the 
mind s eye and they are used as hypotheses without being 
analysed Whereas in the other division reason uses the 
hypotheses as stages or steps in the ascent to the idea of good 
to which she fastens them, and then again descends walking 
firmly in the region of ideas and of ideas only in her ascent 
as well as descent and finally resting in them I partly 
understand, he replied vou mean that the ideas of saence 
are superior to the hypothetical metaphorical conceptions of 
geometry and tne other arts or sciences whichever is to be 
the name of them and the latter conceptions you refuse 
to make subjects of pure intellect, because they have no first 
principle although when resting on a first pnnaple they 
pass into the higher sphere You understand me very well, 
I said And now to those four divisions of knowledge you 
may assign four corresponding acuities — ^pure intelligence to 
the highest sphere active mtelhgence to the second to 
the tin d faith to the fourth the perception of shadows — 
and the clearness of the several faculties will be in the same 
ratio as the truth of the objects to which they are related 
Like Socrates we may recapitniate the virtues of the philo- 
sopher la language which seems to reach beyond the 
horizon of that age and country he is described as the 
spectator of all time and all existence ’ He has the noblest 
^ts of nature and makes '•■he highest use of them All his 
desires are absorb d in the love of wisdom which is the love 
of truth None of the graces of a beautiful soul are wanting 
in him neither can he fear death, or think much of human 
life The ideal of modern times hardly retains the simphaty 
of the antique there is not the same originality eitier in 
truth or error which characterized the Greeks The philoso 
pher IS no longer hving in the unseen nor is he sent by an 
oracle to convince mankind of ignorance nor does he regard 
knowledge as a sj^stem of ideas leading upwards by regula* 
stages to the idea of good The eagerness of the pursuit bas 
abated there is more division of labour and less of conjpre 
hcnaivc leilection upon natnre md h life as a whole 
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nore of etact observation and leas of anticipation and inspiia 
tion Still in th» altered conditions of Icnowledge the 
pai-a'lel is not wholly lost and there may be a nse m trans 
kting the conception of Plato into the language of onr own 
age The philosopher in modern times is one who fixes his 
mind on the laws of nature in tneir sequence and connexion 
not on fragments o pictures of nature on history no on 
controversy or the truths which are acLnowledged by the 
few not on the opinions of the many He is aware of the 
importance of cl^-sifying according to nature and will try 
to separate the limbs of science without bieabng them 
(Phaedr 26 ^ E) There is no part of truth whether great or 
small which he wdl dishonour and in the least things he 
wdl discern the greatest (Parmen 130 Q Like the ancient 
philosopher he sees the world pervaded by analogies, out 
he can ^so tell why in some cases a single instance is suifiaent 
for an induction ’ (Mill s Logic 3 3, 3) while m otner case* 
a thousand examples would prove nothing He inquires into 
a portion of knowledge oifiv because the whole has grown 
too vast to be embraced by a single mind or hfe He has 
a dearer conception or the divisions of saence and of their 
relation to he mmd of man than was possible to the anaents 
luke Plato he has a vision of the umty of knowledge not as the 
beginning of philosophy to be attained by a study of elt 
mentary mathematics but as the far o£ result of the working 
of many minds in many ages He is aware that mathematical 
studies a e preliminary to almost every other at the same 
time, he will not reduce all varieties of knowledge to the 
type of mathematics He too must have a nohihty of charac 
ter without which genius loses the be'ter half of greatness 
Regarding the world as a pomt m immensity and each mdi 
vidual as a link m a nevex-endiag chain of existenoe he will 
not think much of his own hfe or be greatly afraid of death 
Adeimantus objects first of all to the form of the Socratic 
reasoning thus showing that Plato is aware of the imperfeo 
tion of his own method He brings the accusation against 
hiTTiitfilf which might bu brought against him by a modem 
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logician — that he extracts the answer hecanse he knows ha v 
to put the question In a long argument words are apt to 
c hang s their meaning slightly or premises may be assumed 
or conclusions inferred with rather too much certainty or 
umversality the variation at each step may be unobserved 
and yet at last the divergence becomes considerable Hence 
the failure of ttempts to apply arithmetical or algebraic 
formnlae to logic The imperfection or rather the higher 
and more elastic nature of language does not allow words 
to have the precision of numbers or of symbols And this 
quahty m language impairs the force of an argument which 
lias many steps 

The objection though fairly met by Socrates m this par 
ticular instance may be regarded as implymg a refection 
upon the Socratic mode of reasoning And here as at 
p 506 B Plato seems to intimate that the time had come 
when the negative and mteirogative method of Socrates 
must be superseded by a positive and constructive one of 
which examples are given in some of the later dialogues 
Adeimanms further argues that the ideal is wholly at variance 
with facts for experience proves philosophers to be either 
useless or rogues Contrary to all expectation (cp p 497 
for a similar surprise) Socrates has no hesitation m admitting 
the truth of this and explains the anomaly in an allegory 
first characteristically depreciating his own inventive powers 
In this allegory the people are distinguished from the pro 
fessional pohtiaans and, as at pp 499 500 are spoken of m 
a tone of pity rather than of censure under the image of 
the noble captain who is not verv quick m his perceptions 

The uselessness of philosophers is explained by the circum 
stance that mankind will not use them The world in all ages 
has been divided between contempt and fear of those who 
employ the power of ideas and know no other weapons 
Concerning rfie false philosopher Socrates argnes that the 
best is most liable to corruption and that the finer nature 
IS more hkeiy to suffer from alien conditions We too observe 
that there are some kinds of excellence which spruig £rom 
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a peculiar delicacy of constitution as is evideatly tine of tiie 
poetical and imaginative temperament which often seems 
to depend on. impressions and hence can only breathe or 
live in a ceitain atmosphere The man of gemns has greater 
pains and greater pleasures "reater powers and greater 
weaknesses and often a greater play of character than is to 
be found in ordinary men He can assume the disguise of 
virtue or disinterestedness without having them or ved 
personal enmity in the language of patnotism and philosophy 
— he can say the word which all men are thinking he has 
an insight which is terrible into the follies and weaknesses of 
his fellow men An Alcibiades, a Mirabeau or a Napoleon 
the First are born either to be the authors of great evils in 
states or of great good when they are drawn in that 
direction 

Yet the thesis corruptio optimi pessima, cannot be mam 
tamed generally or without regard to the kind ot excellence 
which IS corrupted The alien conditions which are cor 
rupting to one nature may be the elements of culture to 
another In general a man can only receive his highest 
development m a congenial state or family among friends or 
fellow worken But also he may sometimes be stirred by 
adverse circumstances to such a degree that he rises up 
agamst them and reforms them And while weaJter or coarser 
chaiacters will extract good out of evil sav in a corrupt state 
of the church or of soaety, and live on happdy allowng the 
evil to remain the finer or stronger natures may be crushed 
or spoiled by surrounding influences — ^m?y become misan 
thrope and philanthrope by turns or in a few instances 
like the founders of the monastic orders or the Reformers 
owing to some peculiarity m themselves or m their age may 
break awav entirely from the world and from the church, 
sometimes into great good, sometimes into great evil some- 
times into both And the same holds m the lesser sphere of 
a convent a school, a family 

Plato would have as consider how easily the best natures 
are overpowered by public opmion. and what efforts the rest 

xri n B 
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of manhnd will make to get possess on of them The woild 
the church, their own profession any pohtical or party 
organization are always carrying them off their legs and 
teaching them to apply high and holy names to their own 
prejudices and interests The monster corporation to 
which they belong judges right and t“ath to be the pleasure 
of the commumty The individual becomes one with his 
order or if he resists tne world is too much for him and 
will sooner or later be revenged on him This is pernaps 
a one-sided but not wholly untrue picture of the maiims and 
practice of mankmd when they sit down together at an 
assembly either in ancient or modern times 
When the higher natures are corrupted by politics the 
lower take possession of the vacant place of philosophy This 
IS described in one of those continuous images m which the 
argument to use a Platonic expiession veils herself and 
which IS dropped and reappears at intervals The question 
18 asked — ^Why aie the atizens of states so hostile to philo- 
sophy? The answer is that they do not know her And yet 
there is also a better mind of the many they would believe 
i£ they were taught But hitherto they have only knovm 
a conventional imitation of philosophy words without 
thoughts systems which have no hfe in them a [divine] 
person nttenng the words of beauty and freedom the friend 
of man holding commvmion with the Eternal and seeking 
to frame the state in that image they have never known 
The same double feeling respecting the mass of mankmd has 
always existed among men The first thought is that the 
people are the enemies of truth and right the second that 
this only arises out of an accidental error and confusion, and 
that they do not really hate those who love them, if they 
could be educated to know them 
In the latter part o' the sixth book, three questions have 
to be considered ist the nature of the longer and more 
circaitous way which is contrasted with the shorter and 
more imperfect method of Book IV znd, the heavenly 
pattern or dca of the state 3 d, the relation of the divu ouf 
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of tnowl dge to one another and to the corresponding 
faculties of the soul 

I Of the higher method of knowledge in Plato we have 
only a glunps iSeither here noi in the Phaedrns or Sym 
posium nor yet m the Philebus or Sophist does he give any 
clear explanation of his meaning He would probably have 
described bis method as proceeding by regular steps to 
a system of universal knowledge which inferred the parts 
from the whole rather than the whole from the parts This 
ideal logic is not practised by him in the search after justice 
or in the analysis of the parts of the soul there like Aristotle 
in the Nicomachean Ethics he argues from experience and 
the common use of language But at the end of the sixth 
book he conceives another and more perfect method, in 
which all ideas are only steps or grades or moments of thought 
forming a connected whole which is sclf-supportmg and in 
which consistency is the test of truth He does not explain 
to us m detail the nature of the process Like many other 
thinkers both in ancient and modern t mes his mind seem 
to be filled with a vacant form which he is unable to realize 
He supposes the sciences to have a natural order and con 
nexion in an age when they can hardly be said to exist He 
IS hastening on to the end of the intellectual world without 
even making a beginning of them 

In modern times we nardly need to be reminded that the 
process of acquiring knowledge is here confused with the eon 
templation of absolute knowledge In all science a fnort and 
a ‘posteriori truths mingle m various pioportions The a 
‘prim part is that which is derived from the most umversal 
experience of men or is universally accepted by them the 
a posteriori is that which grows np around the more general 
principles and becomes imperceptibly one with them But 
Plato erroneously imagines that the synthesis is separable 
from the ana ysis and that the metliod of science can antici 
pate science In entertaming such a vision of a pnon know 
ledge he u mfiicicutly ustificd, or at leait his meaning may be 
luffiaendy explained, by the s milar attempts of 
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Kant Hegd a d even of Bacon Inni elf n modern phlo- 
ophy Anticipations ox divinations or prophetic glimpses 
of truths whether concerning man or nature seem to stand 
in the same relation to ancient philosophy which hypo heses 
bear to modern inductive science These guesses at truth 
were not made at random they arose from a superficnl 
impression of umformities and first principles m nature which 
the genius of the Greek, contemplating the expanse of heaven 
and earth, seemed to recognize in the distance Nor can we 
deny that in anaent times knowledge must have stood still 
and the human mind been deprived the very instruments 
of thought if philosophy had been strictly confined to the 
results of expenence 

2 Plato supposes that when the tablet has been made 
blank the artist will fill in the hneaments of the ideal state 
Is tlus a pattern laid up in heaven or mere vacaucr on which 
he IS supposed to gaze with wondcrirg eye ■’ The answer is, 
that such ideals are framed partly by the omission of par 
ticulars partly by imagination perfecting the onu which 
experience supplies (Phaedo 74) Plato represents these 
ideals in a figure as belonging to another world and m 
modem times the idea will sometimes seem to precede at 
other times to co-Kiperate with the hand of the artist As m 
saence so also in creative art there is a synthe ical as well 
as an analytical method One man will liave the wiiole m his 
mind before he begins to another the proems es of mind 
and hand will be simultaneous 

3 There is no difficulty m seeing that Plato s divisions of 
knowledge are based first, on the fundamental antithesis 
of sensible and intellectual which pervades the whole pre 
SocratLc philosophy in which, is imphcd also the opposition 
of the permanent and transient of the universal and par 
ticular But the age of philosophy in which he lived seemed 
to require a further distinction — numbers and figures were 
begmmng to separate from ideas The world could no longer 
regard justice as a cube and was learning to see, though 
imperfectly that the abstracuoiu of acme were distinct f om 
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the abstrac ions of mird Betiveen tlie Elcatic being 01 
essence and the sJiadows of phenomena the Pythagorean 
pinaple of number found a place and was as Aristotle 
remaris a conducting medium from one to the other Hence 
Plato IS led to introduce a third term which had not 
hitherto entered into the scheme of lus philosophy tie 
had observed the use of mathematics in education they 
were the best preparation for higher studies The sub 
jective relation between them further suggested an 
objective one although the passage from one to the other 
IS really imaginary (Metaph 164) For metaphysicil 
and moral philosophy has no connexion with mathematics 
number and figure are the abstractions of time and space 
not the expressions of purely intellectual conceptions 
When divested of metaphor a straight line or a square has 
no more to do with right and justice than a crooked line with 
•nee The figurative assoaation was mistaken for a real one 
and thus the three latter divisions of the Platonic proportion 
were constructed 

There is more difficulty in comprehending how he arrived 
at the first term of the senes which is nowhere else men- 
tioned and has no reference to any other part of his system 
Nor indeed does the relation of shadows to objects correspond 
to the relation of numbers to ideas Probably Plato has been 
led by the love of analogy (cp Timaeus p 32 B) to make 
four terms instead of three ^though the objects perceived 
m both divisions of the lower sphere are equally objects of 
sense He is also preparing the way as his manner is for the 
shadows of images at the beginning of the seventh book and 
the imitation of an imitation in the tenth The line may be 
regarded as reaching from nmty to infinity and is divided 
into two unequal parts and subdivided into two more , 
eaJi lower sphere is the multiphcation of the preceding 
Of the four faculties faith m the lower division has an 
intermediate position (cp for the use of the word faith ’ 
or bei ef vurr s Tmaens, 29 C 37 B) conttaitrag equally 
with the vagueness of the perception of shadows (ctx ) 
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and tte higher certifflt7 of nnderstand ng (Siavota) and 
eason (j/ous) 

The diffeience be ween understanding and mind or reason 
(vons) IS analogous to the difference between acquiring know 
ledge in the parts and the contemplatMuof the whole True 
knowledge is a whole and is at rest consistency and uni 
versality are the tests of truth To this self evidencing 
knowledge of the whole the faculty of mind is supposed to 
correspond But there is a knowledge of the understanding 
which IS incomplete and m motion always because unaole 
to rest m the subordinate ideas Those ideas are called both 
images and hypotheses — ^images because they axe dothea in 
sense hypotheses because they are assumptions only until 
they are brought into connexion with the idea of good 

The general meaning of the passage 508 51 1 so fsr as the 
thought contained in it admits of being t anslated into the 
terms of modem philosophy may be desenbed or explained 
as follows — ^There is a trutih, one and self existent to which 
by the help of a ladder let down from above the human 
inteUigence may ascend This unity is like the sun in the 
heavens the light by winch all things are seen, the being by 
which they are created and sustained It is the idea of good 
And the steps of the ladder leading up to this highest or 
nmversal existence are the mathematical sciences which also 
contam in themselves an element of the universal These 
too we see in a new manner when we connect them with 
the idea of good They then cease to be hypotheses or pic 
tures and become essential parts of a higher truth which is 
at ouce their first principle and their final cause 

We cannot give any more precise meaning to this remark 
able passage but we may trace m. it several rudiments or 
vestiges of thought which are common to ns and to Plato 
such as (i) the unity and correlation of the sciences or rather 
of science, for in Plato s time they were not yet parted off 
or distinguished (2) the existence of a Divine Power or Iffe 
or idea or cause or reason not yet conceived or no longer 
oonce ved as m the Timaeni and elsewhere under the form 
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of a person (3) lie recognition of tie Lypotietical and 
conditional character of the mathematical saences and in 
a measure of every science when isolated from the rest 
(4) the conviction of a truth which is mvisible and of a law 
though hardly a law of nature which permeates the mtel 
lectual rather than the visible world 
The method of Socra es is hesitating and tentative await- 
ing the fuller explanation of the id a of good and of thu 
nature of dialectic m the seventh book The imperfect 
intelligence of Gkucon, and the reluctance of Socrates to 
make a beginning mark the difficulty of the subject The 
allusion to Theages s bndle and to the internal oracle or 
demonic sign of Socrates which, here as always in Plato 
IS only prohibitory , the remark that the salvation of any 
remnant of good in the present evil state of the world is due 
to God only the reference to a future state of existence, 
498 D which IS unknown to Glaucon in the tenJi hook 
608 D and m which the discussions of Socrates and his 
disciples would be resumed the surprise in the answers at 
487 E and 497 B the fanciful irony of Socrates where he 
pretends that he can only desaibe the strange position of 
the philosopher in a figure of speech the original observation 
that the Sophists after all, are only the representatives and 
not the leaders of public opimon the picture of the philo 
sopher standing aside in the shower of sleet under a wall the 
figure of the great beast followed by the expression of good 
will towards the common people who would not hav e rejected 
the philosopher if they had known him the right noble 
thought that the highest truths demand the greatest exact- 
ness the hesitation of Socrates in returning once more to 
his well worn theme of the idea of good the ludicrous 
earnestness of Glaucon the comparison of philosophy to 
a deserted maiden who marries beneath her — are some of 
the most interesting characteristics of the saxti book 
Yet a few more words may be added on the old theme 
which w^ so oft discussed m the Socratic circle of which we 
like Glaucon and ntus would fain if poss b e have 
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a clearer notion Like tliem we are dissatisfied when we are 
toid that the idea of good can only be revealed to a student 
of the mathematical saences and we are inclined to think 
*hat neither we nor they could have been led along that path 
to any satisfactory goal For we have learned that differences 
of quantity cannot pass into differences of quahty and that 
the mathematical sciences can never rise above themselves 
into tne sphere of our higher thoughts although they may 
sometimes furmsh symbols ana express ons of them and 
may tram the mind m habits of abstraction and self concentra 
tion The illusion which was natural to an ancient philoso 
pher has ceased to be an illusion to us But if the process 
by which we are supposed to arrive at the idea of good be 
really imaginary may not the idea itself be also a mere 
abstraction? We remark first that in all ages and especially 
in primitive philosophy words such as being essence unity 
good have exerted an extra ordinary influence over the minds 
of men The meagreness or negativeness of their content 
has been in an inverse ratio to their power They have become 
the forms under which all things were comprehended There 
was a need or mstmct m the human soul which they satisfied 
they were not ideas but gods and to this new mythology the 
men of a later generation began to attach the powers and 
associations of the elder deities 
The idea of good is one of those sacred words or forms of 
thought, which were beginning to take the place of the old 
mythology It meant unily', in which all time and all exist 
ence were gath\,red up It was the truth of all things and 
also the light in wnich they shone forth, and became evident 
to intelligences human and divine It was the cause of ail 
things the pxiJSEr by which they were brought into being 
It was the universal reason divested of a human personality 
It was the life as well as the light of the world all knowledge 
and all power were comprehended m it The way to it was 
through the mathematical saences and these too were 
dependent on it To ask whether God was the maker of it 
or made by it, would be like asking whether God could be 
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conceived apart from goodness, or goodness apart from God 
The God of the Timaens is not really at variance with the 
idea of good they are aspects of the same differing only 
as the pe sonal from the impersonal, or the masculine from 
the neuter, the one heing the expression or language of 
mythology, the othe of philosophy 

This or something lile tbs is the meaning of the idea of 
good as conceived by Plato Ideas of number orde har 
mony development may also be said to enter mto it The 
paraplirase which has just been given of it goes beyond the 
actual vsrords of Plato We have perhaps arrived at the stage 
of philosophy wluch enables ns to understand what he is 
aiming at better than he did bmself We are beginning to 
realize what he saw darkly and at a distance But if he could 
have been told that tbs or some conception of the same 
lindj but higher than tbs was the truth at wbch he was 
BTmm g and the need wbch he sought to supply he would 
gladly have recognized that more was contamed m bs own 
thoughts than he himself knew As his words are few and 
bs manner reticent and tentative, so mnst the style of bs 
interpreter be We shonld not approach bs meaning more 
nearly by attempting to define it further In translating 
him. into the language of modern thought we might insensibly 
lose the spirit of ancient philosophy It is remarkable that 
although Plato speaks of the idea of good as the first pnnaple 
of truth and being it is nowhere mentioned in bs writmgs 
except in tbs passage Nor did it retam any hold npon the 
minds of bs disaples m a later generation it was probably 
nnintelhgible to them Nor does the mention of it m Ans 
totle appear to have any reference to tbs or any other 
passage m his extant wntmgs 

Book VII And now I will describe m a figure the en 
lightenment or unenhghtenment of our nature — Imagine 
human beings Imng m an underground den which is open 
towards tTtf* fight they have been there from childhood, 
having ther necks and legs chamed and can only sec into 
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the deft At a distance there is a fire and b tween the fire 
and the prisoners a raised way and a low wall is built along th 
way like the screen over which marionette players show their 
puppets Behind the wall appear moving figures who hold 
in their hands various works of art and among them images 
of men and animals wood and stone and some of the passers 
by are talking and others silent A st ange parable he said 
and strange captives TKev are ourselves I replied and 
they see only the shadows of the images which the fire throws 
on the wall of the den o these they give names and if we 
add an echo which returns from the wall the voices of the 
passengers will seem to proceed from the sh dows Suppose 
now that you suddenly turn them round and make them 
look with pam and grief to themselves at the real images will 
they believe them to be real? Wdl not their eyes be aazzled 
and will they not try to get away from the hght to somethmg 
which they are able to behold without bliimng? And sup 
pose further that they are dragged up a steep and rugged 
ascent into the presence of the sun himself will not their 
sight be darkened with the excess of light ? Some tune will 
pass Oefore they get the habit of perceiving at all and at 
first they will be able to perceive oidy shadows and refiections 
in the water then they wiU recognize the moon and the 
stars and will at length behold the sun in his own proper 
place as he is Last of aU they wiU conclude — ^This is he 
who gives us the year and the seasons and is the author of all 
that we see How wiU they rejoice in passing frorr darkness 
to light ' How worthless to them wdl seem the honours and 
glories of the den ' But now imagme further that they 
descend into their old habitations — ^in that underground 
dwelling they will not see as well as their fellows and will 
not be able to compete with them m the measurement of the 
shadows on the wall there will be many jokes about the 
man who went on a visit to the sun and lost his eyes and if 
they find anybody trying to set free and enlighten one of their 
number they will put him to death if th^ can catch liiTin . 
Now the cave or den u the wo Id of nght, the fire u the run 
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the way upwards is the way to knowledge, and in the world 
of knowledge the idea of good le last seen and with diSculty 
but when seen is inferred to be the author of good and right 
— ^parent of the lord of light in this world and of truth and 
understanding in the other He who attains to he beatihc 
vision IS always going upwards he is unwill ng to descend 
into political assemblies and courts of law for his eyes are 
apt to blink at the images or shadows of images which they 
behold in them — he cannot enter into the ideas of those who 
have never in tneir lives understood the relation of the 
shadow to the substance But blindness is of two kinds and 
may be caused either by passing out of darkness into light 
or out of hght into darkness and a man of sense will ^s 
tmguish between them and will not laugh equally at both 
of 5iem, but the bhndness which arises from fullness of light 
he will deem blessed and pity the other or if he laugh at 
the puzzled soul looking at the snn, he wiU have more reason 
to laugh than the inhabi ants of the den at those who descend 
Irom above Theie is a further lesson taught by this parable 
of ours Some persons fancy that instruction is like giving 
eyes to the blind but we say that the faculty of sight was 
always there, and that the soul only requires to be turned 
round towards the hght And this is conversion other vir 
tues are almost like bodily habits and ma) be acquired in the 
same manner but mtelligence has a diviner life and is 
indestructible turning either to good or evil according to 
the direction given Did you never observe how the mmd 
of a clever rogue peers out of his eyes and the more clearly 
he sees the more evil he does J Now if you take such an one 
and cut away from him those leaden weights of pleasure and 
desire which bind his soul to earth his intelligence will be 
turned round and he will behold the truth as clearly as he 
now discerns his meaner ends And have we not deaded 
that our rulers must neither be so uneducated as to have no 
fijced rule of life nor so over-educated as to be unwilling to 
leave their paradise for the business of the world F We must 
choose out therefore the natures who arc most likely to 
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ascend to the hght and knomedge of the good hnt we 
must no allow them to remain in the region of light they 
must be forced down again among the captives in the den 
to partace of their labours and honours Will they not tnink 
this a hardship f You should remember that our purpose 
in framing the State was not that our at zens should do what 
they like but that heyshoaldservetheStateforthecommon 
good of all May we not fa rly say to on philosopher — 
Fncnd we do you no wrong for in other States philosophy 
grows wild, and a wdd plant otves nothing to the gardener 
but you have been trained by us to be the rulers and Lings 
of our hive, and therefore we must msist on your descending 
into the den You must each of you take your turn and 
become able to use your eyes m the dart and with a little 
practice you will see far better than those who quarrel about 
the shadows, whose knowledge is a dream only whilst yours 
IS a waking reality It may be that the saint or philosopher 
who is best fitted may also be the least inclined to rale, but 
necessity is laid upon him and he must no longer live in the 
heaven of ideas And this vaiU. be the salvation of the State 
For those who rule must not be those who are desirous to 
rule and if you can offer to our atizens a better hfe than 
that of rulers generally is there will be a chance that the 
nch not only in this world s good, but in virtue and wisdom 
may bear rule And the only life which is better than the life 
of pohtical ambition is that of philosophy which is also the 
best preparation for the government of a State 
Then now comes the question — ^How shall we create our 
rulers what way is there from darkness to light? The change 
s effected by philosophy it is not the turning over of 
an oyster shell but die conversion of a soul from mght 
to day from becoming to being And what training wiE 
draw the soul upwards^ Our farmer education had two 
branches gymnastic which was occupied with the body and 
mnsic, the sister art which infused a natural harmony mto 
mind and hterature but neither of these saences gave any 
piomiK of do ng what we want Nothing remains to ni but 
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that univeiaal or primary science of which all the arts and 
sciences are partakers I mean mimber or calculation Very 
true Including the art of war^ Yes, certainly Then 
there is something ludicrous about Palamedes in the tragedy 
coming in and saying that he hau invented number and had 
counted the ranks and set them, in order For if Agamemnon 
could not count his feet (and without number how could he ?) 
he must have been a pretty sort of general indeed. No man 
should be a soldier who cannot count and indeed he is 
hardly to be called a man But I am not speaking of these 
practical applications of anthmetic for number m my view 
IS rather to be regarded as a conductor to thought and being 
I Will explain what I mean by the last expression — ^Things 
sensible are of two kinds the one class mvite or stimulate 
the mind, while m the other the mind acqmesces Now the 
stimulating class are the things which suggest contrast and 
relation For example suppose that I hold up to the eyes 
three fingers — fore finger a middle finger a httle finger — 
the sight equally recognizes all three fingers but without 
number cannot further distinguish them Or again suppose 
two objects to be relatively great and small these ideas of 
greatness and smallness are supphed not by the sense but by 
the mind And the perception of their contrast or relation 
quickens and sets m motion the mind, which is puzzled by the 
confused intimations of sense and has recourse to number in 
order to find out whether the things indicated are one or more 
than one Number replies that they are two and not one 
and are to be distinguished feom one another Again the 
sight beholds great and small but only in a confused chaos 
and not until they are distinguished does the question arise 
of their respective natures , we are thus led on to the dis 
tmction between the visible and inteUigible That was what 
I meant when I spoke of stimulants to the intellect I was 
thinking of the contradictions which arise in pero^tion 
The idea of unity for example like that of a finger, does not 
arouse thought unless mvolvmg some conception of plurality 
but when the one 11 also the opposite of one, the contradiction 
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gives nse to reSec on an example of tins is afforded hy any 
object of sight All mimber has also an elevating effect it 
raises the mind out of the foam and dux of generation to the 
contemplation of being having lesser military and retad uses 
also The retail use is not required by us hut as our 
guardian is to be a soldier as wd.1 as a philosopher the mihtary 
one may be etamed And to our higher purpos'* no science 
can be better adapted but it must be pursued in the spirit 
of a philosopher not of a shopkeeper It is concerned not 
with visible objects but with aOstract truth for numbers 
are pure abstractions — the true arithmetician indignantly 
denies that his umt is capable of division When you divide 
he insists that you are only multiplying his one is not 
material or resolvable into fractions but an unvarying and 
absolute equality and this p oves the purely intehectuai 
character of his study Note also the great power which 
arithmetic has of sharpemng the wits no other disc pime is 
equally severe or an equal test of general ability or equally 
improving to a stupid person 

Let our second branch of education be geometry I can. 
easily see replied Glaucon that the skill of the general will 
be doubled by his knowledge of geometrv That is a small 
matter the use of geometry to which I ref er is the assistance 
given hy it n. the contemplation of the idea of good and the 
compelhng the mind to look at true being and not at genera- 
tion only Yet the present mode of pursuing these studies^ 
as any one who is the least of a mathematiaan is aware is 
mean and ridiculous they are made to look downwards to 
the arts and not upwards to eternal existence The geometer 
is always talking of sqnanng subtending apposing as if he 
had m view action whereas knowledge a the real object 
of the study It should elevate the soul and create the mind 
of philosophy it should raise up what has fallen down, not 
to speak of lesser uses in war and mihtary tactics and m the 
improvement of the faculties 

Shall we propose as a th rd bramdi of our educat on, 
astronomy f Very good, rcphed Glaucon the knowledge 
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of the heavejis is necessary at once for husbandry navigation 
military tactics ’ I bte your way of giving useful reasons for 
everytiiing in order to make fncuds of the world And there 
IS a difficulty m proving to mankind that education is not 
only useful mformation but a purification of the eye of the 
sou] which IS better than the bodily eye for by this alone is 
trnth seen Now will you appeal to mankind in general or 
to the philosopher? or would you prefer to look to yourself 
only? Every man is his own best friend Then take a step 
bariward, for w are out of order and insert the third dimen 
Sion which is of solids after the second which is of planes 
and then yon may proceed to solids m motion But solid 
geometry is not popular and has not the patron ge of the States 
nor IS the use of it fully recognized the difiiculty is great 
and the votaries of the study are conceited and unpatient 
Still the charm of the pursxut wms upon men and if govern 
luent would lend a little assistance there might be great 

f rogress made Very true replied Glaucon but do 
understand you now to begin with plane geometry and to 
place next geometry of solids and thirdly astronomy or the 
motion of sohds? * Yes I said my hastiness has only hin 
dered ns 

Very good and row let us proceed to astronomy about 
which I am willing to speak m your lofty strain No one can 
fail to see that the contemplation of the heavens draws the 
soul upwards I am an exception then astronomy as 
studied at present appears to me to draw the soul not upwards 
but downwards Star gazing is just loohng up at the ceiling 
— no better a man may he on his back on land or on water — 
he may look up or look down but there is no saence in that 
The vision of knowledge of which I speak is seen not with the 
eyes but with the mmd All the magnificence of the heavens 
is but the embroidery of a copy which falls far short of the 
divine Ongmal and teaches nothing about the alwolute 
harmomes or motions of things Their beauty is like the 
beauty of figure* drawn by the hand of Daedalus or any other 
great artist, which may be uged n, but no 
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mathematician would seeh to obta n from hem tme con- 
ceptions of equality or numerical relations How ridiculous 
then to look for these ir the map of the heavens in which the 
imperfection of matter comes in everywhere as a disturbing 
element marring the symmetry day and night of months 
and years of the sun and stars in their courses Only by 
problems can we place astronomy on a truly scientific basis 
Let the heavens alone and exert the mttUcct 
Still mathematics admit of other apphcations as the 
Pythagoreans say and we agree There is a sister saence of 
harmonical motion adapted to the ear as astronomy is to the 
eye, and there may be other apphcations also Let us inquire 
of the Pythagoreans about them not forgetting that we have 
an aim higher than theirs which is the relation of these 
sciencra to the idea of good The er"or which pervades 
astronomy also pervades harmonics The musiaans put 
their earn m the place of their mmds Yes replied Glaucon 
I like to see them laying their ears alongside of their neigh 
hours faces— -some saying That s a new note ” others 
declaring that the two notes are tne same Yes I said but 
you mean tlie empirics who are always twisting and torturing 
the strings of the lyre and quarrelling about the tempers of 
the strings I am referring rather to the Pythagorean har 
moiusts who are almost equally in error For they inves i 
gate only th^ numbers of the consonances which are heard, 
and ascend no higher — of the true numerical harmony which 
IS unheard and is only to be found in problems they have 
not even a conception That last he said must be a mar 
vellous thing A thing I replied, which is only useful if 
pursued with a view to the good 
All these sciences are the prelude of the strain and are 
profitable if they are regarded m their natural relations to one 
another I dare say Socrates said Glaucon but such 
a study will be an endless business What study do you 
mean — of the prelude or whatf For all these things are only 
the prelude^ and you surely do not suppose that a mere 
mathemancian s also a diale 1 y not. I have 
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Iia-dly ever knom a nuthematician wko coiaH reason And 
yet Glaucon is not true reasoning that hymn of dialectic 
which. IS the mnsic of the intellectual world, and which was 
by ns compared to the effort of sight when f om beholding 
the shadows on the wall we arrivad a last at the images 
winch gave the shadows^ Even so the dialectical faculty 
withdrawing from sense a’Tivea by the pure inteUect at the 
contemplation 0^ the idea of good ana never rests but at the 
very end of the intellectual world And the royal road out 
of the cave into the light and the blinking of the eyes at the 
sun and turning to contemplate the shadows of reality not 
the shadows of an image only — ^this progress and gradual 
acquisition of a new facu’ty of sight oy the help of the roathe 
matical sciences is the elevation of the soul to the contem- 
plation of the highest ideal of being 

So far I agree with yon But now leaving the prdude 
let us proceed to the hymn What then is the nature of 
dialectic and what are the paths which lead thither ^ Dear 
Glaucon yon cannot follow me here There can be no 
revelation of the absolute truth to one who has not been 
disciplined in the pievious sciences But that there is a 
science of absolute truth, which is attained in some way very 
different from those now practised I am confident For all 
other arts or sciences are retire to human ne eds and opmions 
and the mathematical sciences are but a dream or hypothesis 
of true bang and never analyse their own prinaples 
Dialectic alone rises to the prinuple which is above h^o 
theses converting and gently leading the eye of the soul out 
of the barbarous slough of ignorance into the light of the 
upper world with the help of the saences which we have 
been describing — saences as they are often termed althot^h 
they leg^uire some other name implying greater clearness 
than opinion and less dearness than saence, and this m out 
previous sketch was understanding And so we get four names 
— ^two for intellect and two for opinion — treason or mind, 
understanding perception of shadows — ^which make 

a proportion— Bang becoming ntellect opinion — and 
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fiaence beLef understand ng perception of shadows 
Dialectic may be further described as that science which 
defines and explains the essence or being of each nature 
which distinguishes and abstracts the good, and is ready to 
do battle against all opponents m the cause of good To him 
who 18 not a dialectiaan life is bat a sleepir dreain and many 
a man is m his grave before he is well waled up And would 
yon have the future rulers of your ideal State intelhgent 
beings or stupid as posts? Certainly not the latter Then 
you must tram them m dialectic which will teach them to 
ask and answer questions and is the coping-stone of the 
saences 

I dare say that you have not forgotten how our rulers were 
chosen , and the process of selection may be carried a step 
further — ^As before they must be constant and valiant 
good looking and of noble manners but now they must also 
have natural abihty wnich education will improve that is 
to say they must be quick at learning capable of mental toil 
retentive, solid dihgent natures who combine intellectual 
with moral virtues not lame and one sided diligent in 
bodily exercise and indolent m mmd or converselv not 
a maimed soul which hates falsehood and yet unintentionally 
is always wallowing lu the mire of gnoiance not a bastard 
or feeble person but sound m wind and limb and m perfect 
condition for the great gymnastic trial of the mind. Justice 
herself can find no fault with natures such as these and 
they will be the saviours of our State disciples of another 
sor* would only make philosophy more ridiculous than she 
IS at present Forgive my enthusiasm I am becoming 
excited , but when I see her trampled under foot I am 
angry at the authors of her disgrace I did not notice that 
you were more excited than you ought to have been But 
I felt that I was Now do not let us forget another point in 
the selection of our disciples — that they must be young and 
not old For Solon is mistaken m saying that an old man 
can be always learning youth 15 the tune of study and here 
we must icm mber that thu mind is free and damty and. 
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crlike the tody mtist not be made to work against the grain. 
Learning should be at first a sort of play in 'which the natural 
bent IS detected As in training them for war the young 
dogs should at first only taste blood but when the necessary 
gymnastics are over which during two or three years divide 
life between sleep and bodily miercise then the education of 
the soul Tvill become a more serious matter At twenty years 
of age a selection must be made of the more promising 
disciple with whom a new epoch of education ■will begin 
The sciences which they nave hitherto learned in fragments 
will now be brought into relat on with each other and with 
true being for the power of combining them is the test of 
speculative and dialectical ability And afterwards at thirty 
a further selection shall be made of those who are able to 
"Withdraw from the ■world of sense mto the abstraction of 
ideas But at this po nt judging from present e-^enence 
there is a danger that dialectic may be the source of many 
evils The danger may be illustrated by a parallel case — 
Imagine a person who has been brought up in wealth and 
luxury aimd a crowd of fiatterers and who is suddenly in 
formed that he is a supposititious son He has hitherto 
honoured his reputed parents and. disregarded the flatterers 
and now he does the reverse This is just what happens with 
a mans principles There are certain doctrines which he 
learnt at home and which exercised a parental authority over 
him Presently he finds that imputations are cast upon 
them a troublesome querist comes and asb What is the 
just and good ^ or proves that virtue is vice and vice virtue^ 
and his mind becomes unsettled and he ceases to love honour 
and obey them as he has hitherto done He is seduced mto 
the life of pleasure and becomes a lawless person and a rogue 
The case of such speculators is very pitiable and in order 
that our thirty years old pupils may not require this pity let 
us take every po sible care that young persons do not study 
philosophy too early Tor a young man is a sort of puppy 
who only plays svith an argument and is reasoned into and 
out of his op nioni every day he soon begins to behcre 
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noth ng^ and br ngs h mself and philo ophy 1 to discredit 
\ man of thirty does not mn on in this wiay 1 e will argae 
and not merely contradict and adds new honour to philosopiiy 
by the sobriety of his conduct What time shall we allow 
for this second gymnastic training of the soulf — sar twice 
the tune required for the gymnastics of the body sue or 
perhaps five years to commence at thirty and then for fifteen 
years let the student go down into Jie den and command 
armies and gain experience of life At fifty let him return 
to the end of all things and have his eyes uplifted to the idea 
of good, and 0 der his life after that pattern if necessiry 
taking his turn at the helm of State and training up others 
to be his successors When his time comes he shall depart m 
peace to the islands of the blest He shall be honoured with 
sacrifices and receive such worship as the Pythian oracle 
approves 

You are a statuary Socrates and have mide a perfect 
image of our governors Yes and of our governesses for the 
women will share in all things with tlie men And you will 
admit that our State is not a mere aspiration but may really 
come into being when there shall arise philosopher kings one 
or more who will despise earthly vanities and will be the 
servants of justice only And how will they begin their 
work i" Their first act will be to send away into the country 
all those who are more than ten years of age and to proceed 
with those who are left 

At the commencement of the sixth book, Plato antiapated 
his explanation of the relation of the philosopher to the world 
m an allegory m this as in other passages following the order 
which he prescribes in education, and proceedmg from the 
concrete to the abstract At the commencement of Boot VII 
under the figure of a cave having an opemng towards a fire 
and a way upwards to the true hght he returns to view the 
divisions of knowledge exhibiting familiarly as in a picture 
the result which had been hardly won by a great ^ort of 
thought m the prev ous discuss on at the time castmg 
a glance o d at the cal p ocesa which u repre- 
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sented by the way leading fiom dartncss to light The 
shadows the images the reflection of the stm and stars m the 
water the sttrs and sun themselves severally correspond — 
the first to the realm of fancy and poetry — the second to 
the world of sense — the thir^ to the abstractions or um 
versals of sense of which the mathematical sciences furnish 
the type — ^the fourth and last to the same abstractions when 
seen in the unity of the idea from which they derive a new 
meaning and power The true dialectical process begins with 
the contemplation of the real stars and not mere reflections 
of them, and ends with the recognition of the sun or idea 
of good as the parent not only of hght but of warmth and 
g owth To the divisions of knowledge the stages of educa 
tion partly answer — ^farst there is the early education of 
childhood and youth in the fancies of the poets and in the 
laws and customs of the State -—then tliere is the tiammg 
of the body to be a warrior athlete and a good servant of tne 
mind — ^and thirdly after an mterval follows the education 
of later hfe wnich begins with mathematics and proceeds 
to philosophy m general 

There seem to be two great aims m tne philosophy of 
Plato — ^first to realize abstractions , secondly to connect 
them According to him the true education is that which 
draws men from becoming to bemg and to a comp ehens ve 
survey of all being He desires to develop in the human 
mind the faculty seeing the universal in all things until 
at last the particulars of sense drop away and the universal 
alone remains He then seeks to combine the universals which 
he has disengaged from sense not perceiving tha the corre- 
lation of them has no other basis but the common use of 
language He never understands that abstractions as Hegel 
says axe mere abstractions — of use when employed m the 
arrangement of facts but adding nothing to the sum of know 
ledge when pursued apart from them, or with reference to 
an imaginary idea of good Still the eaercise of the facultji 
of abstraction apart from facts has enlarged the mmd, and 
p ayed a great part in the education of the human race 
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Plato appreaated the valtie of thia faculty and saw that it 
might be quickened by the study of number and relation 
All things m which there is opposition or proportion are 
suggestive of reflection The mere impression of sense evokes 
no power of thought or of mind but when sensibie objects 
ask to be compared and distinguished then philosophy 
begins The saence of arithmetic first suggests such distinc 
tions There follow m order the other sciences of plain and 
solid geometry and of solids m motion one branch of which 
IS astronomy or the harmony of the spheres — ^to this is 
appended the sister saence of the harmony of sounds Plato 
seems also to hint at the possibility of other applications of 
arithmetical or mathematical proportions such as we employ 
in chemistry and natural philosophy such as the Pytha 
goreans and even Anstotle mate use of in Ethics and Politics 
e g his distinction between arithmetical and geometrical 
proportion m the Ethics (Book V) or between numencal 
and proportional equality in the Politics (ui 8 iv iz &c) 
The modern mathematiaan will readily sympathize with 
Plato 8 delight in the properties of pure mathematics He 
will not be dismchnea to say with him — ^Let alone the 
heavens and study the beauties of number and figure in 
themselves He too will be apt to depreaate their application 
to the arts He wiU observe that Plato has a conception of 
geometry m which figures are to be dispensed with thus 
in a distant and shadowy way seeming to antiapate the 
possibility of working geometrical problems by a more 
general mode of analysis He will remark with interest on 
the backward state of solid geometry which alas ' was not 
encouraged by the aid of the State m the age of Plato and 
he will recognize the grasp of Platon's mind m his ability to 
conceive of one science of solids in motion including the 
earth as well as the heavens — ^not forgetting to notice the 
intimation to which allusion has been already made that 
besides astronomy and harmonics the science of solids in 
motion may have other applications Still more wJl he be 
k with the compreheiuivcnai of view which led Plato 
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at a time when these sciences hardly existed to say that they 
must be tudied in relation to one another and to the idea 
of good, or common prmaple of truth and being But he 
will also see (and perhaps without sttrpiise) hat m that stage 
physical and mathematical knowledge Plato has fallen 
mto the error of supposing that he can construct the heavens 
a pnert by mathematical problems and determine the pnnci 
pies of harmony iire-pective of the adaptation of sounds to 
the human ear The illusion was a natural one in that ge 
and country The simphaty and certainty of astronomy 
and harmomcs seemed to contrast with the variation and 
complexitv of the world of sense hence the circumstance 
that there was some elmientary basis of fact some measure 
ment of distance or tune or vibrations on which they must 
ultimately rest was overlooked by him The modern prcde 
cessors of Newton fell into errors equally great and Plato 
can hardly be said to have been very fax wrong or may even 
claim a sort of prophetic insight into the subject when we 
consider that the greater part of astronomy at the present 
day consists of abstract aynamics by the help of which most 
astronomical discoveries have been made 
The metaphysical phdosopher from his point of view 
recognizes mathematics as an instrument of education — 
which strengthens the power 01 attention, develops the sense 
of order and the faculty of construction and enables the 
mind to grasp under simple formulae the quantitative 
differences of physical phenomena But while acknowledging 
their value in education, he sees also that they have no con 
nezion with our higher moral and intellectual ideas In the 
attempt which Plato makes to connect them, we easily trace 
the mfiuences of ancient Pythagorean notions There is no 
reason to suppose that he is speaking of the ideal numbers at 
p 525 E but he IS descnbmg numbers which are pure 
abstractions to which he assigns a real and separate emstcnce 
which, as the teachers of the art (meaning p obably the 
Pythagoreaos) would have affirmed, repel all attempts at 
snbdiviRon, and m wh ch uiuty and every other number are 
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conee ved of as absolute The troth aad certainty of num 
bers, when thus disengaged from phenomena gave them 
a bnd of sacrednese m the eyes of an ancient phi osopher 
Nor 13 It easy to say how far ideas of order and fixedness may 
have had a moral and elevating mfiuence on. the imnds of 
men who in the words of the Timaeus might learn to 
regulate their emng hves according to them (47 C) It is 
wo thy of remark tha the old Pythagorean ethical symbols 
still exist as figures of speech among ourselves And tliose 
who m modern times see the wo Id pervaded by universal law 
may also see an antiapation of this last word of modern 
philosophy in the Platonic idea of good which is the source 
and measure of all things and yet only an abstraction. 
(Cp Philebns sub fin ) 

Two passages seem to require more particular explanations 
First that which relates to the analysis of vision The diffi 
culty m this passage may be explained like many others 
from differences in flic modes of conception prevailing among 
ancient and modem thinkers To ns the perceptions of sense 
are mseparable from the act of the mind which accompanies 
them The consciousness of form colour distance is indis 
tmgnishable from the simple sensation, which is the medium 
of them Whereas to Plato sense is the Herachteaa flux of 
sense, not the vision of objects in the order m which they 
actually present themselves to the experienced sight, but as 
they may be imagined to appear confused and blurred to the 
half awakened eye of the infant The first action of the mind 
is aroused by the attempt to set m order this chaos and the 
reason is required to frame distmet concepnons under which 
the confused impressions of sense may be arranged Hence 
arises the question What is great, what is small? and 
thus begins the distincuoa of the visible and the mtelli 
gible 

The second difficulty relates to Platons conception of 
harmomes Three classes of harmonists are distinguished by 
him — ^first the Pythagoreans whom he proposes to consult 
as m the previous disrun on on mns c he was to consult 
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Danioa — tiey are adnowledged to be masters m the art but 
are altogether aeflaeiit m the knowledge of its high i import 
and relation, to the good secondly the mere empirics whom 
Glaucon appears to confuse with them, and whom both he 
and Socrates ludicrously describe as expenmenting by mere 
auscultation pn the intervals of sounds Both of these fall 
short Ml difierent degrees of the Platonic idea of harmony 
which must be studied in a purely abstract way first by the 
method of problems and secondly as a part of uniTersal 
knowledge in relation to the idea of good 

The allegory has a political as well as a philosophical mean 
ing The den or cave represents the narrow sphere of politics 
or law (<^ the description of the philosopher and lawyer in 
the Theaetetus 172-176) and the hght the eternal ideas 
13 supposed to eimrcise a disturbing influence on the minds 
of those who return to this lower world In other words 
their principles are too wide for practical application they 
are looking far away into the past and future, when their 
busmes* is with the present The ideal is not easily reduced 
to the conditions of actual life and may often be at variance 
with them And at first those who return are unable to com 
pete with the inhabitants of the den in the measurement 
of the shadows and are derided and persecuted by them 
but after a while they see the things below in far truer pro 
portions than those who have never ascended into the upper 
world The difference between the pohtiaan turned into 
a philosopher and the philosopher turned mto a polmaan, 
18 symbolized by the two kinds of disoidered eyesight the 
one which is eicperienced by the captive who is transferred 
from darkness to day the other of the heavenly messenger 
who voluntarily for the good of his fellow men descends into 
the den. In what way the brighter hght is to dawn on the 
inhabitants of the lowei world, or how the idea of good is 
to become the guiding pnnciple of politics is left unei: 
plained by Plato lake the nature and divisions of dialectic 
of which Glaucon. impat ently demands to be informed, 
perhaps he would have said tlmt the explanation could not 
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be g ven except to a d saple of tbe p cv on* sacnces (Com 
pare Symposium aro A) 

Many lEastrations o£ this part of the Republic may be 
found in modern politics and m daily life For among our 
selves too there have been two sorts of politiaans or states*- 
men, whose eyesight has become disoidered m two different 
ways First there have been great men who, in the language 
of Bnrte have been too much given to general maxims 
who like J S Mill or Burke himself have been theorists 
or philosophers before they were politicians or who having 
been students of history have allowed some great historical 
parallel such as the English Revolution of i6S8 or possibly 
Athenian democracy or Roman Imperialism to be the 
medium through wluch they viewed, contemporary events 
Or perhaps tne long projcctmg shadow of some existing 
institution may have darkened their vision The Church 
of the future the Commonwealth of the future the Society 
of the future have so absorbed their minds that they are 
unable to see in their true proportions the pohtics of day 
They have been intoxicated with great ideas such as liberty 
or equality or the greatest happiness of rhe greatest number 
or the brotherhood of humanity and they no longer care to 
consider how these ideas must be limited in practice or 
harmomzed with the conditions of human hfe They are 
full of hght but the light to them has become only a sort 
of lummoas mist or blindness Almost every one has known 
some enthusiastic half-educated person who sees everything 
at false distances and in erroneous proportionB 

With this disorder of eyesight may be contrasted another 
— of those who see not far into the distance but what is near 
only who have been engaged all their lives in a trade or 
a profession who are limited to a set or sect of their own 
Men of this kmd have no universal except their own interests 
or the interests of their class no principle but the opinion of 
persons like themselves no knowledge of affairs beyond what 
they pick up in the streets or at their club Suppose them 
-Co be sent into a larger world, to undertake some higher 
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calling from being tradesmen, to turn generals or politicians, 
from being schoolmasters to become philosophers — or 
imagine them on a sudden to receive an mvsard light which 
reveals to them for he first time m their lives a higher idea 
of God and the ematence of a spiritual ivorld by this sudden 
conversion or change is not their daily life likely to be 
upset "> and on the other hand will not many of their old 
prejudices and narrownesses still adhere to them long after 
they nave begun to take a more comprehensive view of 
human things > From fainihar examples like these we 
may learn what iPlato meant by tie eyesight which is liable 
to two kinds of disorders 

Nor have we any difficulty in drawing a parallel between 
the young Athenian in the fifth century before Christ who 
became unsettled by new ideas and the student of a modem 
University who has been the subject of a similar aufklarung 
We too observe that when young men begin to critic xe 
oistomaiy beliefs or to analyse the constitution of hnman 
nature, they are apt to lose hold of sohd principle (uTrav to 
^e^aiov u-uTcov They are like trees which have 

been frequently transplanted The earth, about them is 
loose and they have no roots reaching far into the soil 
They light upon every flower following their own way 
ward wills or because the wind blows them They catch 
opinions as diseases are caught— when they are in the 
air Borne hither and thither they speedily fall mto 
behefs the opposite of those in which, they were brought 
up They hardly retain the distinction of right and wrong 
they seem to thnik one thmg as good as another They 
suppose themselves to be searching after truth when they are 
playing the game of follow my leader ’ They fall in love 
^ at first sight ’ with paradoxes respecting morality some 
fancy about art, some novelty or eccentnaty m religion 
and like lovers they are so absorbed for a tone m their new 
notion that they can tinnk of notbng else The resolution 
of some philosoph cal or theolog cal question to them 
more mtcrestiug and important than any snbstantial know 
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ledge of literature or sc ence or even than, a good He L te 
the youth in the Philebus they are ready to discourse to 
any one about a new philosophy They are generally the 
disciples of some eminent professor or sophist whom they 
rather imitate than understand They may be counted 
happy if IT later years they retain some of the simple truths 
which they acquired m early education and wh ch they may 
perhaps find to be worth all the rest Such is the pictuie 
which Plato dnws and wh ch we only reproduce partly m 
his own words of the dangers which beset youth in times 
of transition when old opimons are fadmg away and the 
new are not yet firmly established Their condition is 
ingeniously compared by Kim to that of a supposititious son 
who has m de the discovery that his reputed parents re 
not hiB real ones and^ in consequence, they have lost theix 
authority over him 

The distmction between the mathematician and the 
dialectician is also notice-ible Plato is veiy well aware 
that the faculty of the mathematician is quite distinct from 
the higher philosophical sense wluch recognizes and com- 
bines first pnnaples (531 E) The contempt which he 
expresses at p 533 for distinctions of words the danger o£ 
involuntary falsehood the apology which Socrates makes 
for hia earnestness of speech are highly characteristic of the 
Platomc style and mode of thought The quaint notion 
that if Palamedcs was the inventor of number Agamemnon 
could not have counted his feet the art by which we are 
made to believe that this State of ours is not a dream only , 
the g-avity with which the first step is taken in the actual 
creation of the State namely the sending out of the city all 
who had arrived at ten years of age in order to expedite the 
business of education by a generation, are also truly Platonic 
(For the last compare the passage at the end of the third 
book (415 D) in which he expects tne he about the earth 
born men to be behcved in the second generation ) 


Book V III And so we have arr ved at the conclusion 
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that in tie perfect State wives and duloren are to be in 
common and the education and pursuits of men and -women 
both in w ar and peace are to be common and fangs are to be 
philosophers and warriors and the soldiers of the State are 
to htc together having all things in common and the7 
are to be -warrior athletes receiving no pap but onlp their 
lood from the other citizens Now let us return to the 
point at which we digressed That is easily done,’ he re- 
plied You were speaking of the State which you had 
constructed and of the individual who answered to this 
both of -whom you affirmed to be good and you said that 
of mfenor States there were four forms and four individuals 
corresponding to them which although deficient in various 
degrees were all of them worth inspecting with a -new to 
determining the relative happiness or misery of the best or 
■worst man Then Polcmarchus and Adeimaiitus inter 
rupted you and this led to another argument, — ^and so here 
we are S-uppose that we put ourselves again in the same 
position and do you repeat your question * I should like 
to know of what consti-mtious you were speaking? Besides 
the perfect State there are only four of any note in Hellas — 
first the famo-us Lacedaemonian or Cretan commonwealth 
secondly ohgarchy a State full of evils thirdly democracy 
which follows next in order fourthly, tyranny which 
IB the disease or death of all government Now States are 
not made of oat and rock but of flesh and blood and 
therefore as there are five S ates there must be five human 
natures in. individuals which cocre^ond to them And 
first there is the ambitious nature which answers to the 
Lacedaemonian State secondly the oligarchical nature 
thirdly the democratical and fourthly the tyrannical 
This last wiU have to be compared with the perfectly pst 
which 18 the fifth that we may know which is the happier 
and then we shall be able to determine whether the argument 
of Thrasymachus or our own is the more convinong And 
as before vrt began with the State and went on to the in 
dividual, BO now hegummg -with cy let ui go on to 
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the t^ocnticsl man, and then proG>.cd to the other forms 
of goveriunent and the individuals who answer to them 
But how did timocracy arise ou of the perfect State i* 
Plainly like all changes of government from division in 
the rulers But whence came division? Sing heavenly 
Muses ’ as Homer says — ^let hem condescend to answer us 
as if we were children, to whom they pu on a solemn face in 
jest Andwhat will they say? They will say that human 
things are fated to decay and even the perfect State will 
not escape from this law of destiny when the wheel comes 
full circle’ In a period short or long Plants or animals 
have times of fertihty and sterility which the intelligence 
of rulers b cause alloyed by sense will not enable them to 
ascertain and children will oe bom out of season For 
whereas divine creations are in a perfect cycle or number 
the human creation is in a number which declines from 
perfection and has four terms and three intervals of numbers 
mcreasing waning assimilatmg dissimdaung and yet per 
fcctly commensurate with each other The base of the 
number with a fourth added (or which is 5 4) multiplied 
by five and cubed gives two harmomes — ^The first a square 
number which is a hundred times the base (or a hundred 
times a hundred) the second an oblong being a hundred 
squares of the rational diameter of a figure the side of which 
is five, subtracting one from each square or two perfect 
squares from all, and adding a hundred cubes of three 
This entire number is geometrical and contains the rule or 
law of generation When this law is neglected marriages will 
be unpropitious , the infenor offspring who are then born 
will in, time become the rulers the State will dechne, and 
education fall into decay gymnastic will be preferred to 
music and the gold and silver and brass and iron will form 
a chaotic mass — thus division will arise Such is the Muses 
answer to our question And a true answer of course — ■ 
but what more have they to say? They say that the two 
races the iron and brass and the silver and gold will draw 
the State different ways the one will take bo trade and 
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siuuer tmbng and the others hamn^ the true riches and 
not caring for raonej -will resist theai the contest Hdl end 
in a compromise Jiep wiU agre to have ■^ivsLte property 
and will enslave their fellow citizens who were once their 
friends and nurtnxers But the7 will retain their warlike 
character and will be chiefly occupied in fighting and 
exercising rule Thus arises timocracy which ismtermediate 
between anstocraqr and oligardxy 

The new form of government resembles the ideal in 
obedience to rulers and contempt for trade in having com 
mon meals and in devotion to warlike andgymnastic exercises 
But corruption has crept into philosophy and simplicity of 
character which was once her note is now looked for only 
in the military class Arts o* war begin to prevail over arts 
of peace the ruler is no longer a philosopher as in oligar- 
chies there springs up among them an extravagant love of 
gam — get ano tner man s and save your own is their pnnapk 
and they have dark places in which they hoard their gold 
and Sliver for the use of their women and others they take 
their pleasures by stealth, like boys who are running away 
from their father — ^the law and their education is not 
inspired by the Muse but imposed by the strong arm of 
power The leading characteristic of tins State is party 
spirit and ambition 

And what manner of man answers to such a State? In 
love of contention replied Adeimantus he will be like our 
friend Glaucou In that respect, perhaps but not in others 
) He is self asserting and ill educated yet fond of literature 
although not himself a speaker, — ^fierce with slaves but 
obedient to rulers a lover of power and honour vrhicK he 
hopes to gam by deeds of arms —fond, too of gymnastics 
and of hunting As he advances in years he grows avanaons 
for he has lost philosophy vyhich is the only saviour and 
guardian of men His ongin is as follows — ^His father is 
a good man dwelling m an lii-ordcred State who has retired 
from politics in order that he may lead a quiet hfe His 
sioth^ IS angry at hex Ion of p cCedcnce among other 
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women slie is disgusted at her husbands selfishness and 
she expatiates to her son on the unmanlmess and indolence 
of his father The old family servant takes up the tale and 
says to the youth — When you grcrw ut> you must he 
more of a man than your father All the world are agreed 
that he who minds hia own business is an diot while a busy 
body IS highly honoured and esteemed The young man 
compares this spirit with his father s words and ways and 
as he IB naturally well disposed although he has suffered from 
evil influences he rests at a middle point and becomes am 
bitious and a lover of honour 
And now let ns set another city over against another man 
The next form of government is oligarchy in which the rule 
18 of the nch only nor is it difficult to see how such a State 
arises The decline begins with the possession of gold and 
silver illegal modes of expenditure are mvcnted one draws 
another on and the multitude are infected riches outweigh 
virtue lovers of money take the place of lovers of honour 
misers of politiaans and, m time poll ical privileges are 
confined by law to the rich who do not shrink from violence 
in order to effect their purposes 

Thus much of the ongm — ^let us next consider the evils 
of oligarchy W ould a man who vrantedtobesafeona voyage 
take a bad pilot because he was rich or refuse a good one 
because he was poor ? And does not the analogy apply still 
more to the State ? And there are yet greater evils two 
nations are struggling together m one — the rich and the 
poor and the rich dare not put arms into the hands of the 
poor and are unwilling to pay for defenders out of their own 
money And have we not already condemned that State in 
which the same persons are warriors as well as shopkeepers ? 
The greatest evil of all is that a man may sell his property 
and have no place in the State while there is one dass 
which has enormous wealth the other is entirely destitute 
But observe that these destitutes had not really any more of 
the govennng mtu“c n them when they were nch thj-n now 
that they are poor they were able spendthrifts always 
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TEey are the drones of tlie luve only wLereas tie actual 
drone is unprovided by nature with a sting the two ie^ed 
things whom we call drones are some of tiem without stings 
and some of them hate dreadful stings in other words 
there are paupers and there are rogues These are never 
far apart and m oligarchical cities where nearly everybody 
IS a pauper who is not a ruler you will find abundance of 
both And this evil state of soaety originates in bad educa 
tioa and bad government 

Like State like man, — the change m the latter begins 
with the representative of timocracy he walks at first in the 
ways of his atlier who may have been a statesman or 
general perhaps and presently he sees him fallen fiom 
his high estate the victim of informers dy’ng m prison or 
exile or by the hand of the executioner The lesson which 
ae thus receives makes him cautious he leaves politics 
represses his pride and saves pence Avarice is enthroned 
as his bosom s lord and assumes the style of the Great King 
the ational and spirited elements sit humbly on the ground 
at either side, the one immersed m calculation the other 
absorbed in the admiration of wealth The love of lionour 
turns to love of money the conversion is instantaneous 
The man is mean saving toiling the slave of one passion 
which IS the master of the rest Is he not the very image of 
the State ■“ He has had ro education, or he would never have 
aEowed the blind god of nches to lead the dance within him 
And being uneducated he will have many slavish desires some 
beggarly some knavish breeding m his soul If he is the 
trustee of an orphan and has tie power to defraud he will 
soon prove that he is not without lie will, and that his 
passions are only restramed by fear and not by reason Hence 
he leads a divided esstence m which the better desira 
mostly prevail But when he is contending for prizes and 
other distinctions he is afraid to incur a loss which is to 
be repaid only by barren honour in tune of war he fights 
with a small part of hii resources and usually keeps hi* 
money and loses the victory 
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Nert comes di.mocracy and the democrat c man, out of 
oligarchy and the oligarchical man Insatiable avarice i$ 
the ruling passion of an ohgarchy and they encourage 
eitpensive habits in order that they may gam by the ruir of 
extravagant youtL Thus men of family often lose the r 
property or rights of citizenship but they remam in the 
aty full of hatred against the new owners of their estates 
and ripe for revolution. The usurer with stooping walk pre- 
tends not to see them he passes b) and leaves his sting — 
that IS his money — ^in some other victim and many a 
man has to pay the parent or principal sum multiplied into 
a family of children and is reduced into a state of dronage 
by him The only way of diminishing the evil is either to 
limit a man m his use of his property or to insist that he 
shall lend at his own risk But the ruling class do not want 
remedies they care only for money and are as careless 
of virtue as the poorest of the atizens Now there are 
occasions on which the governors and the governed meet 
together —at festivals on a io irney voyaging or fighting 
The sturdy pauper finds that m tlie hour of danger he is not 
despised he sees the rich man puffing and pantnig and 
draws the conclusion which he privately imparts to his com 
panions — that our people are not good for much and 
as a sickly frame is made ill by a mere touch from without 
or sometimes without external impulse is ready to fall to 
pieces of Itself so from the least cause or with none at all 
the city falls ill and fights a battle for Me or death And 
democracy comes into power when the poor are the victors 
killing some and exihng some, and givmg eijual shares in the 
government to all the rest 

The manner of life in snch a State is that of democrats 
there is freedom and plainness of speech, and every man does 
what is right m his own eyes, and has his ovrar-way-oHife 
Hence arise the most various developments of character 
the State is like a piece of embroidery of which the colours 
and figures are the manners of men and there are many 
who like women and children, prefer this vanety to real 
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beauty and esceUence The State la not one but many, 
like a baitaar at which you can buy anything The great 
charm is that you may do as you like you may govern if you 
like, let It alone if you like go to war and make peace if you 
8 feel disposed and all quite irrespective of anybody else 
When you condemn men to death they remain alive all the 
same a gentleman is desired to go into exile and he stalks 
about the streets lij^e a hero and nobody sees hin|> or cares 
for him Observe too how grandly Democracy sets her 
foot upon all our fine theories of education — ^how little 
she cares for the training of her statesmen ' The only 
qualification which she demands is the profession of patriot- 
ism Such IS democracy — ^ pleasing lawless various sort 
of government, distnbuting equality to equals and unequals 
alike 

Let us now inspect the individual democrat and first 
as in the case of the State we will trace his antecedents 
He IS the son of a miserly oligarch and has been taught by 
him to restrain the love of unnecessaiy pleasures Perhaps 
I ought to explain this latter term — ^Necessary pleasures 
are those which are good and which we cannot do without 
unnecessary pleasures are those which do no good, and of 
which the desire might be eradicated by early training 
For example the pleasures of eating and drinking are 
necessaiy and healthy up to a certain pomt beyond that 
point they are alike hurtful to body and mind and the excess 
may be avoided When in excess, they may be nghtly called 
expensive pleasures in opposition to the useful ones And 
the drone as we called him, is the slave of these unnecessaiy 
pleasures and desires whereas the miserly oligarch is subject 
only to the necessary 

The oligarch c’langes into the democrat m the following 
manner — ^The youth who has had a miserly bringing up 
gets a taste of the drone s honey he meets with wild com 
panions who mtroduce him to every new pleasure As in 
the State so in the ind v dual, there are aUiea on both 
ide* temptatums from without and pasnoni from withm 

I) 
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there 8 reason also and external nfiaences of parents and 
friends in alliance with, the oligarchical piirciple and the 
tw o factions arv, in violent conflict with one another Some- 
times the party of order prevails but then again new de- 
sires and new disorders arise and the whole mob or passions 
gets possession o' the Acropolis that s to say the soul which 
they find void and unguarded by true words and works 
Falsehoods and illusions ascend to take their place , the 
prodigal goes back into the country of the Lotophagi or 
drones and openly dwells there And if any offer of alliance 
or parley of individual elders comes from home the false 
spirits shut the gates of the castle and permit no one to 
enter — ^there is a battle and they gam the victoiy and 
straightway mabng alliance with the desires, they banish 
modesty which they call folly and send temperance over 
the border When the honse has been swept and garnished, 
they dress up the exiled vices, and, crowmng them with 
garlands bring them back under new names Insolence 
they call good breeding anarchy freedom waste magnifi 
cence impudence courage Such is the process by which 
the youth passes from the necessary pleasures to the un- 
necessaty After a while he divides his time impartially 
between them, and perhaps when he gets older and the 
violence of passion has abated be restores some of the emles 
and lives in a sort of equilibrium indulging first one pleasure 
and then another and if reason comes and tells him that 
some pleasures are good and honourable and others bad and 
vile he shakes his head and says that he can make no distinc- 
tion between them Thus he lives in the fancy of the hour 
sometimes he takes to drink and then he turns abstainer 
he practises in the gymnasium or he does nothing at all 
then again he would be a philosopher or a pohtician or 
again, he would be a warrior or a man of business , he is 

Everything by starts and nothing long 

There remains still the finest and fairest of all men and 
all Siat tyranny and the tyrant. Tyranny spring* from 
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democracy much, democracy springs from oligarchy Both 
arise from excess the one from excess of wealth the other 
from excess of freedom The great natural good of life 
says the democrat le freedom And this exclusive love 
of freedom and regardlessncsa of eveiythmg else is the cause 
of the change from democracy to tyranny The State 
demands the strong wine of freedom and unless her rulers 
give her a plentiful draught punishes and insults them, 
equality and fra ernity of governors and governed is the 
approved principle Anarchy is the law not of the State 
only but of private houses and extends even to the animals 
Father and son citizen and foreigner teacher and pupil 
old and young are all on a level fathers and teachers 
fear their sons and pupils and the wisdom of the young man 
is a match for the dder and the old imitate the jaunty 
manners of the young because they are afraid of being thought 
morose Slaves aye on a level with their masters and 
mistresses and there is no difference between men and 
women Nay the very ammals in a democratic State have 
a freedom which is unknown in other places The she-doga 
are as good as their she mistres es and horses and a.ses march 
along with dignity and run their noses against anybody 
who comes in their way That has often been my ex 
perience At last the atizens become so sensitive that 
they cannot endure the yoke of laws written or unwritten 
they would have no man call himself their master Such is 
the glorious beginning of things out of which tyranny springs 
Glonous mdeed but what is to follow? The rma of 
oligarchy is the mn of democracy for there is a law of 
contraries the excess of freedom passes into the excess of 
slavery and the greater the freedom the greater the slavery 
You will remember that m the oligarchy were found two 
classes — ^rogues and paupers whom we compared to drones 
with and without stings These two dasses are to the State 
what phlegm and bile arc to the human body and the 
State physician, or legislator must get d of diem, just as 
the bee-master beeps the drema out of the hrve. IViow m 
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a demociaq?, too there are drones but they are niore 
numerous and more dangerous than in the ohgarchy there 
they are inert and unpractised ftere they are full of life and 
ammation and the keener sort speak and act while the 
others buzz about the bema and prevent their opponents 
from being heard And theie is another class in democratic 
States of respectable thnvmg individuals who can be 
sqneezed when the drones have need of their possessions 
there is moreover a Jxird class who are the labourers and the 
artisans and they make up the mass of the people When 
the people meet tuey are omnipotent but they cannot be 
brought together unleas they are attracted by a litde honey , 
and the nch are made to supply the honey of which the 
demagogues keep the greater part themselves giving a taste 
only to the mob Their victims attempt to resist they are 
driven mad by the stings of the drones and so become 
downright oligarchs m self defence Then follow m 
formations and convictions for treason The people have 
some protector whom they nnrse into greatness and from 
this root the tree of tyranny sprmgs The nature of the 
change is indicated m the old fable of the temple of 21ea3 
Lycaens which tells how he who tastes human flesh mixed 
up with the flesh of other victims will turn into a wolf 
Even so lie protector who tastes htmiaii blood and slays 
some and exiles others with or without law who hints 
at abolition of debts and division of lands must either perish 
or become a wolf — that is a tyrant Perhaps he is driven out 
but he soon comes back from exile , and then if his enemies 
cannot get rid of him by lawful means they plot his assas 
sination Thereupon the friend of the people makes his 
well known request to them for a body guard which they 
readily grant thinking onlr of his danger and not of their 
own Now let the rich man make to himself wings for he 
will never run away again if he does not do so then And 
the Great Protector, having crushed all his nvals, stands 
proudly erect m the chariot of States a full blown tyrant 
Let us mquire mto the nature of hii happ 
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In tte early days of ius tyranny he smiles and beams upon 
e’V eiybody he is not a dominns no not he he has only 
come to put an end to debt and the monopoly of land 
Having got rid of foreign enemies he makes himself necessary 
to the State by always going to war He is thus enabled to 
depress the poor by heavy taxes and so keep them at work 
and he can get rid of bo’der spirits by handing them over 
to the enemy Then comes unpopularity some of his 
old associates have the courage to oppose him The con 
sequence is that he has to make a purgation of the State 
but unbke the physician who purges away the bad he must 
get rid of the high spirited, the wise and the wealthy for 
he has no choice between death and a life of shame and 
disiionour And the more hated he is the more he will 
require trusty guards but how will he obtain them? 

They will come flocking like birds — for pay * WJl he not 
rather obtain them on the spot? He vnll take the slaves 
from their owners and make them has body guard these 
are his trusted friends who admire and look up to him 
Are not the tragic poets wise who magmfy’ and exalt the 
tyrant, and say that he is wise by assoaation with the wise? 
And are not their praises of tyranny alone a sufiBaent reason 
why we should exdude them from our State ? 'ITiey may go 
to other cities, and gather the mob about them with flne 
words and change commonwealths mto tyranmes and 
democraaes receiving honours and rewards for then ser- 
vices but the bgher they and then fnends ascend con 
stitution hill the more then honour will fad and become 

too asthmatic to mount’ To return to the tyrant — How 
will he support that rare army of his? Fnst by robbing 
the temples of then treasures which wdl enable him to 
lighten the taxes then he wdl take all his father s property 
and spend it on his compamous male or female Now his 
fath« IS the demus and if the demns gets angry and says 
that a great hulking son ought not to be a burden on his 
parents and b di him and hii notons crew begone then 
will the parent know what a monster he has been n g 
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and that the son whom he won d fain expel iS too strong for 
him You do not mean to say that he will beat bis fathe ? 
Yes he will after haying taken away his arms Then He is 
a parricide and a cruel unnatural son ’ And the people 
have jumped from the fear of slavery into slavery out of the 
smoke into the fire Thnshoerty when out of all order and 
reason passes into the worst form of servitude 
In the previous books Plato has described the ideal State 
now he returns to the perver ed or declining forms on which 
he had lightly touched at the end of Book IV These he 
describes in a succession of parallels between the mdmdnals 
and the States tracing the origin of either in the State or 
individual which has preceded them He begms by asking 
the point at which he digressed and is thus led shortly 
to recapitulate the substance of the three former books, 
which also contain a parallel of the philosopher and the State 
Of the first dechne he gives no intelligible account he 
would not have liked to admit the most probable causes of 
the fall of his ideal State which to us would appear to be the 
impracticability of communism or the natural antagonism 
of the ruling and subject classes He throws a veil of 
mystery over the origin of the decline which he attributes 
to Ignorance of the law of population Of this law the 
famous geometrical figure or number is the eicpression Like 
the ancients m general he had no idea of the gradual pel 
fectibihty of man or of the education of the human race 
His ideal was not to be attained m the course of ages but 
was to spring m full armour from the head of the legislator 
When good laws had been given he thought only of the 
manner m which they were likely to be corrupted or of 
how they might be filled up in detail or restored in accordance 
with their original spmt He appears not to have reflected 
upon the full meamng of his own words In the brief space 
of human hfe nothing great can be accomplished * (x 608 B) 
or again as he afterwards says in the Laws (in 6^6) Infinite 
time IS the maker of cities* The order of constitutions 
which n adopted by him represents an order of thought 
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ratlier thiia a succession, of tune and may 1>e considered as 
tl'e first attempt to frame a philosopHy of history 

The first o these declmmg States is timocracy or the 
government of soldiers and lovers of hononr which answers 
to the Spartan State this is a government of force in which 
education is not inspired by the Muses fant imposed by the 
law and in which all the finer elements of organization have 
disappeared The philosopher himself has lost the love 
of truth and the soldier who is of a simpler and honester 
nature rules m his stead The individual who answers 
to timocracy has some noticeable qualities He is described 
as ill educated but like the Spartan a lover of literature 
and although he is a harsh master to his servants he has no 
natural supenonty over them His character is based 
upon a reaction against the circum tances of his father who 
in « troubled city has retired from politics and his mother, 
who is dissatisfied at her own position is always urging him 
towards the Lfe of political ambition Such a ^aracter 
may have had this origin and indeed Liw attnbutes the 
Licmian laws to a feminine jealousy of a similar kind (vu. 

But there is obviously no connexion between the manner 
in whicn the timocratic State springs out of the ideal and 
the mere accident by which the timocratic man is the son 
of a retired statesman 

The two nest stages in the decline of constitutions have 
even leas historical foundation For there is no trace in 
Greek history of a polity like the Spartan or Cretan passing 
into an oligarchy of wealth, or of the oligarchy of wealth 
passmg into a democracy The order of history appears 
to be different firs m the Homeric times thse is the royal 
or patriarchal form of government which a century or two 
later was succeeded by an ohgarchy of birth rather than 
of wealth and m which wealth was only the accident of the 
hereditary possession of land and power Sometimes this 
oligarchical government gave way to a government based 
Upon a qualification of property which, according to 
Aris otic’s mode of uimg wurdi would have been called 
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s tiiaoeracy and th s n some cities as at Athens became 
the condncting medium to democraejf But such was not 
the necessa-y order of succession m States nor indeed can 
any order be discerned in the endless fluctuation of Greek 
history (like the tides in the Ennpus) except perhaps 
in the almost uniform tendency from mona chy to aristoaacy 
in the earhest times At first sight there appears to be 
a similar jiversion in the last step of the Platonic succession 
for tyranny instead of being the natural end of democracy 
m early Greek bistoty appears rather as a stage leading to 
democracy the reign of Pcisistratus and his sons is an 
episode which comes between the legislation of Solon and the 
constitution of Cleisthenes , and some secret cause common 
to them all seems to have led the greater part of Hellas 
at her first appearance in the dawn of historv e g Athens 
Argos Corinth Sicyon and nearly every State with the 
exception of Sparta through a similar stage of tyraimy which 
ended either m oligarchy or democracy But then we must 
remember that Plato is descnbing rather the cont^porary 
governments of the Sicilian States which alternated between 
democracy and tyranny than the ancient history of Athens 
or Cormii 

The portrait of the tyrant himself is just such as the later 
Greek delighted to draw of Phalaris and Dionysius in which 
as in the lives of mediaeval saints or mythic heroes the con 
duct and actions of one were attributed to another m order 
to fiE up the outline There was no enormity which the 
Greek was not ready to believe of them the tyrant was the 
negation of government and law his assassination w s 
glorious there was no crime however unnatural which 
might not with probability be attributed to him lu this 
Plato was only following the common thought of his country 
men, which he embeibhed and exaggerated with all the 
power of his genius There is no need to suppose that he 
drew from life or that his knowledge of tyrants is derived 
from a personal acquaintance with Dionysius The manner 
m which he speaks of them would rather tend to render 
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doubtful hi9 ever having conso ted ’ with them or enter 
tamed the schemes which are attributed to huu m the 
Epistles of regenerating Sicily by their help 

Plato in a hyperbolical and seno-comic vem esaggerates 
the follies of democracy which he also sees reflected in social 
life To him democracy is a state of individualism or dis 
solution in which every one is domg what is right m his own 
eyes Of a people animated by a common spirit of liberty 
naing as one man to repel the Persian host which is the lead 
mg idea of democracy in Herodotus and Thucydides he never 
seems to think. But if he is not a believer in liberty still 
less IS he a lover of tyranny His deeper and more serious 
condemnation is reserved for the tyrant who is the ideal of 
wickedness and also of weakness and who m his utter help 
lessness and suspiaousness is leading an almost impossible 
existence, without that remnant of good which in Plato s 
opmion was required to give power to evil (Book I p 352) 
This ideal of wickedness living in helpless nusery is the 
reverse of that other portrait of perfect injustice mhng m 
happiness and splendour which first of all Thrasymachus 
and afterwards he sons of Anston had drawn and is also 
the reverse of the kmg whose rule of life is the good of his 
subjects 

Each of these governments and mdivlduals has a corre 
spondmg ethical gradation the ideal State is under the rule 
of reason not extinguishing but harmonizing the passions 
and training them m virtue in the timocracy and the 
timocratic man the constitution whether of the State or 
of the mdividual is based first, upon courage and secondly 
upon the love of honour this latter virtue which is hardly 
to be esteemed a virtue has superseded all the rest In 
the second stage of declme the virtues have altogether 
disappeared and the love of gam has succeeded to them 
in -me third stage or democracy the various passions are 
allowed to have free play and the virtues and vices are 
impartially cultivated But this freedom which leads to 
many canons extravagances of character 11 m reah y only 
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ft state of weakness a^d diSs pation At last one monster 
passion takes possession of the whole nature of man — this 
IS tyrannjr In all of them excess — the excess first of wealth 
ard then of freedom is the element of decay 
The eighth hook of the Republic abounds in pictures of 
life and fanciful allusions the use of metaphoncal language 
IS earned to a greater extent than anywhere else in Plato 
We may remark, (i) the description of the two nations 
in one which become more and more divided in the Greek 
Republics as in feudal times and perhaps also in our own. 
(2) the notion of democracy expressed in a sort of Pytha- 
gorean formula as equality among unequals (3) the free 
and easy ways of men and ammals which are characteristic 
of liberty as foreign mercenanes and universal mistrust 
are of the tyrant (4) the proposal that mere debts should 
not be recoverable by law is a speculation which has often 
been entertained by reformers of the law in modern times, 
and is IE harmony with the tendencies of modem legislation 
Debt and land were the two great difiSculties of the ancient 
lawgiver in modem times we maybe said to have almost if 
not quite solved the first of these difficulties but hardly the 
second 

Still more remarkable are the corresponding portraits 
of individuals there is the family picture of the father 
and mother and the old servant of the timocratical man 
and the outward respectabihty and inherent meanness of the 
ohgarchical the uncontrolled licence and freedom of the 
democrat in which the young Alabiades seems to be de- 

f iicted, doing right or wrong as he pleases and who at last 
ike the prodigal goes into a far country (note here the play 
of language by which the democratic man is himself lepre 
sented under the image of a State having a citadel and receiv 
ing embassies) and there is the wild beaSt nature, which 
breaks loose in his successor The hit about the tyrant 
being a pamade the representation of the tyrant s life as 
an obscene dream the rhetorical suipme of a more miserable 
than the most ruble of men n Book IX the hint to 
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the poets tliat if they are the fnendls of tyrants there is no 
place for them in a cons&tntional S ate and that they are 
too clever not to see the propriety of then own eapnlsion 
the continuous image of the drones who are of two kinds 
swelling at last into the monster drone having wings (see 
infra Book IX) are among Plato s happiest touches 

There remains to be considered the great difficulty of this 
book of the Republic the so called number of the State 
This IS a puzzle almost as great as the Number of the Beast 
in the Book of Revelation and though apparently known 
to Aristotle is referred to by Gcero as a proverb of obscurity 
(Ep ad Att vii 13 5) And some have imagined that 
there is no answer to tic puzzle and that Plato has been 
practising upon his readers But such a deception as this 
IS inconsistent with the manner m which Anstode speaks of 
the number (Pol v 12 § 7) and would have been ridiculous 
to any reader of the Republic who was acquainted with 
Greek mathematics As btdc reason is there for supposing 
that Plato intentionally used obscure enpiessions the 
obscurity anses from our want of familiarity with the sub 
ject On the other hand, Plato himself indicates that he is 
not altogether senous and in descnbing his number as a 
solemn jest of the Muses he appears to imply some degree 
of satire on the symbolical use of number (Cp Cratylus 
fasitnt Protag 342 ff) 

Our hope of understanding the passage depends pnn 
cipally on an accurate study of the words themselves on 
which a faint light is thrown by the parallel passage m the 
ninth book Another help is the allusion m Aristode who 
makes the important remark that the latter part of the 
passage (from cos' ewirperos wd/Mp'i ktX) describes a solid 
figure^ Some further due may be gathered from the 

» Pol T I* § S — He only s ys that nothing s abiding but that all 
things change in a cetta n cycle and that the origin of the chang is 
a base of numben which ace lu the ratio of 4 g and this when com 
bniei] with a Sgiii*' of for girt* -tto hannontei h* wbeo the 

of hn ^ise aolid. 
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appearance of the Pythagorean tnangle wluch iB denoted 
by the numbefs 3 4, 5 and in. which as in everv right- 
angled tnangle the squares of the two lesser sides equal the 
square of the hypotenuse ( 3 “ 4 - 4 * S* or 9+- 16 = 25) 

Plato begins by speaking of a per'^ect or cyclical number 
(cp Tim 39 D) 1 e a number in which the sum of the 
divisors equds the whole tnis is the divine or perfect 
numoer in which all lesser cycles or re solutions are com 
plete He also speaks of a human or imperfect number 
having four terms and three intervals of numbers which are 
related to one another in certain proportions these he 
converts into figures and finds in them when they have 
been raised to the third power certam elements of number, 
which give two harmonies the one square the other 
oblong but he does not Say that the square number answers 
to the divine, or the oblong number to the human cycle 
nor IS any intimation given that the first 0 divine number 
represents the period of the world the second the period of 
the State or of the human race as Zeller supposes nor is 
the divine number afterwards mentioned (cp Anst ) The 
second is the number of generauons or bir^s and presides 
over them m the same mysterious manner in which the 
Btais preside over them car in which, according to the 
Pythagoreans opportunity justice marriage are repre 
sented by some number or figure This is probably the 
number 216 

The explanation given m the text supposes the two 
harmonies to make up the number 8000 Tins explanation 
derives a certain plausibility fiom the circumstance tiiat 
8000 13 the ancient number of the Spartan omens (Herod, 
vu 34) and would be what Plato might have called a number 
which nearly concerns the population of a city’ (588 A) 
the mysterious disappearance of the Spartan population 
may possibly have suggested to him the first cause of his 
dedme of States The lesser or square harmony of 
400 migh be a symbol of the guard ans thclagero oblong 
harmony , of the people, and the n 3 S might 
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refer respect vely to the three orders m the State or parts 
of the soul, the four virtues the five forms of government 
The harmony of the musical scale which is elsewhere used 
as a symbol of the harmony of the State (Rep iv 443 I>) 
IS also indicated For the numbers 345 wluch represent 
the sides of the Pythagorean triangle also denote the 
intervals of the scale 

The terms used ui the statement of the problem may be 
explained as follows A perfect number (reheios apiBfuSii, 

as already stated is one which is equal to the sum of its 
divisors Thus 6 which is the first perfect or cychcal 
number = i + a + 3 The words opoi terms or notes 
and aroa'-uerctv intervals are apphcable to music as well 
as to number and figure npioT^ is the base * on which 
the whole calculation, depends or the lowest term from 
which it can be worked out Tlie words Swafievcu re xat 
SwotTTsvoya.o'ot have been vanonsly translated — squared and 
cubed ^onaldson) equ^Umg and equalled in power 
(Weber) by involution and evolution 1 e by rais ng the 
power and extracting the root (as in the translation) Num 
beis are called like and unlike (ujuotouvres re kcu dvo/toiouy 
res when the factors or the sides of the planes and cubes 
which they represent are or are not in tlie same ratio c g 
8 and 27 = a* and 3* and conversely Waxmg * (av^vres) 
numbers called also mcreasing (vrepreheis) are those which 
are exceeded by the sum of their dmsors eg 12 and 
18 are less than 16 and 21 Waning (^Bwopres) numbers, 
called also decreasing (eXAareis) are those wluch exceed 
the sum of their dmsors eg 8 and 27 exceed 7 and 13 
The words translated commensurable and agreeable to one 
another (irpotnjyo/ia (cai pv^) seem to be different ways of 
describing the same relation, with moie or less precision 
They are equivalent to expressible in terms having the same 
rdatioii to one another like the senes 8 12 18 27 each 
of which numbers is in the relation of l^ to the preceding 
The bale or fundamental number which has ^ added 
to t (ii) = 4o a musical fourth. Ap^wnaisa propo tion 
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of numbers as of mus cal notes applied e the? to he parts 
or factors of a single number or to the rehtion of one nupibex 
to another The first harmony is a square nu nber (10-171/ 
tcraKis) the secona harmony is an oblong number 
(■rpoiJi,-qK 7 i) 1 e a number representing a figure of which the 
opposite sides only are equal ApiOfioi am fita/ierptov = 
numbers squared from or upon diameters pifruii =« 
rational 1 e omrang fractions Appi/r^iiv irrational 1 e 
including iractions eg 49 is a square of the rational 
diameter of a figure the side of which = 5 50 of an 11 
rational diameter of the same For several of the 

explanations here given and for a good deal besides I am 
indebted to an excellent article on the Platomc Number by 
Dr Donaldson (Proc ofthePhilol Society vol i p 81 ff) 
The conclusions which he draws from these data are 
summed up by him as follows Having assumed that the 
number of the perfect or divine cycle is the number of the 
world and the number of the imperfect cycle the number 
of the State he proceeds The period of the world is 
defined by the perfect number 6 that of the State by the 
cube of that number or 216 which is the product of the 
last pair of terms in the Platomc Tetractys^ and if we 
take this as the basis of our computation, we shall have 
two cube numbers (av^rp-ets Swa/j^evai re rat Suvacrrvuo 
fL£vai) viz 8 and 27 and the mean proportionals between 
these VIZ 12 and 18 will furnish tluee intervals and four 
terms and these terms and intervals stand related to one 
another m tie sesqut altera ratio 1 e. each term is to the 
preceding as ■§ Now if we remember that the number 
216 = 8x27 = 3®+4®+5® and that 3^+4* •= 5® we must 
admit that this number implies the numbers 3 4, 5 to 
which musicians attach so much importance And if 
we combme the ratio | with the number $ or multiply 
the ratios of the sides by the hypotenuS(^ wc shall by fimt 
squaring and then cubing obtain two expressions which 

The Ph*oiiic TetracJys of a loriei gf icyco teem a 3^ 

4t9 8 a? 
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denote the ratio of the two last pairs of te ms in the Platonic 
Tetractys the former multiplied by the square the latter 
by the cube o-^ the number lo the sum. of the first four digits 
which constitute the Platonic Tetractys The two 

apfjMviai. he elsewhere explains as follows The first apftwia 
IS wiji' uraKts ixaroif roo-awaucij m other words (f x S) * 
loo X ^ The second a cube of the same root -s 

descnbed as lOO multiplied (a) by the rational diameter of 5 
dimmished by unity 1 e as shown above 48 (fi) by two 
incommensurable diameters 1 e the two first irrationals or 
a and 3 and (y) by the cube of 3 or 27 Thus we have 
(48+5+27) 100 =» 1000x2“ This second harmony ta to 
be the cube of the number of which the former harmony 
is tJie square and therefore must be divided by the cube 
of 3 In other words the whole expression will be (i) 
for the first harmony, (2) for the second harmony, 

The reasons which have inclined me to agree vnth Dr 
Donaldson and also with Schleiermacher in supposing 
that 216 IS the Platonic number of biiths are (i) that it 
coincides with the description of the number given in the 
first part of the passage (ej* air«<^i7vav) (2) that 

the number 216 with its permutations would have been 
famihar to a Greek mathematiciaii, though unfamiliar to us 
(3) that 216 13 the cube of 6 and also the sum of 3 4^ 5“ 
the numbers 3 4 5 representing die Pythagorean, tnangle 
of which the sides when squared equal the square of the 
hypotenuse ( 3®+4 =■5’) (4) that it is also the period of 

the Pythagorean Metempsychosis (5) the three ultunate 
terms or bases (3 4, 5) < 5 f which 216 is composed answer 
to the thud, fourth, fifth m the musical scale (6) that the 
number 216 is the product of the cubes of 2 and 3 which are 
the two last terms in the Platomc Tetractys (7) that the 
Pythagorean triangle is said by Plutarch (de Is et Osir 
373 E) Produs (super prima Eud iv p rii) and Quintilian 
(de Mnsica lu, p 152) to be contained in thu passage so 
that the tradit on of the school lecmi to pomt in the same 
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d rcetaon (8) that the PjftI agort-aa tnangle s called also 
the figure of marriage (•yo./iijXtov Sta. /pafj./i.a.) 

But though agreeing with Dr Donaldson thus far I see no 
reason for supposing as he does that the first or perfect 
number is the world the human or imperfect number the 
State nor has he given any proof that the second harmony 
IS a cube Nor do I thunk that appTjrtw Se Bvslv can mean 
‘ two incommensurables ’ which he arbitrarilv assumes to 
be z and 3, but rather as the preceding clause implies Sveu' 
aptOpjiLv a-trh &ppfr}Toiv Sia./*£r/oii>i' ire/i— aSos 1 e two square 
numbers based upon irrational diameters of a figure the side 
of which 15 5 = fo X 2 

The greatest objection to the translation is the sense given 
to the words i-rirpiros iroQpMpf ktX a base of three with 
a third added to it multiplied by 5 * In this somewhat 
forced manner Plato introduces once more the numbers of 
the Pythagorean triangle But the coincidences in the 
numbers which follow are m favour of the esplanatior 
The first harmony of 400 as has been already remarked 
probably represents the rulers the second and oblong 
harmony of 7600 the people 

And here we take leave of the difficulty The discovery 
of the riddle would be useless and would throw no hght on. 
ancient mathematics The point of interest is that Plato 
should have used such a symbol, and that so much of the 
Pythagorean spmt should have p evaded in him His 
general meaning is that divine creation is perfect and 1$ 
represented or presided over by a perfect or cyclical number 
human generation is imperfect and represented 01 presided 
over by an imperfect number or senes of numbers The 
number 5040 which is the number of the citizens in the 
Laws IS eitpressly based by him on utihtarian grounds 
namely the convenience of the number for division it 
IS also made up of the first seven digits multiplied by one 
another The contrast of the perfect and imperfect number 
may have been easily suggested by the corrections of tie 
cydcj which were made first by Meton and secondly by 
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Callippus , (the latter la said to have been, a pupil of Plato) 
Of tl e degree of importance or of exactness to be attributed 
to the problem, the number of the tyrant in Book IX 
(729 = 365 X 2) and the shght correction of the error m 
the number 5040—12 (Laws 711 C) may furnish a criterion 
There is nothing surprising m the circumstance that those 
who were seeking for order in nature and had found order 
m number should have imagined one to give law to the 
other Plato believes in a penver of number far beyond 
what he could see realized m the world around him and he 
knows the great influence which the little matter of I 2 3 
/vu 522 C) exerases upon education He may even be 
thought to have a prophetic anticipation of the discovenes 
of Quetelet and others that numbers depend upon numbers 
Q g — population the numbers of births ana the respective 
numbers of children bo-n of either sex on the respective 
ages of parents 1 e on other number 

Book IX Last of all comes the tyrannical man about 
whom we have to inquire Whence is he, and how does he 
lire — happiness or m misery? There is however a 
previous question of the nature and number of the appetites, 
which I should like to consider first Some of them are 
unlawful and yet admit of being chastened and weakened m 
various degrees by the power of reason and law What 
appetites do you mean? I mean those which are awake 
when the reasoning powers are asleep which get up and 
walk about naked without any self respect or shame and 
there is no conceivable foUy or crime, however cruel or 
unnatural of which, m imagination they may not be guilty 
True ’ he said very true But when a man 8 pulse 
beats temperately and he has supped on a feast of reason 
and come to a knowledge of himseli before going to rest and 
has satisfied his desires just enough to prevent their perturb- 
ing his reason which remains clear and Inmmous and when 
lie IS free from quarrel and heat^ — ^the visions which be has 
on his bed are l^t irregular and abnomuL Even in good 
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men. there is such an rregnlar wild beast nature wh ch 
peexs out in sleep 

To return — ^Yon remember what was said of the demo 
crat that he was the son of a miserly father who encouraged 
the saving desires and repressed the ornamental and expensive 
ones presently the youth got into fine company, and began 
to entertain a dislike to his father s narrow ways and being 
a better man than the corrnpters of his youth, he came to 
a mean and led a hfe not of lawless or slavish passion 
but of regular and successive indulgence Now magine 
that the youth has become a father and has a son who 
IS exposed to the same temptations and has companions 
who lead him into every sort of imquity, and parents and 
friends who try to keep him right The counsdlors of evil 
find that their only chance of retaining him is to implant in 
his soul a monster drone or love while othe desires buzz 
around him and mystify him with sweet sounds and scents 
this monster love takes possession of him and puts an end 
to every true or modest thought or wish Love like drunken 
ness and madness is a tyranny and the tyraniucal man, 
whether made by nature or habit, is just a drinking lusting, 
fnnous sort of animal 

And how does such an one live ^ Nay that you must tell 
me Well then I fancy that he will bve amid revelries and 
harlotries and love will be the lord and master of the house 
Many desires require much money and so he spends all that 
he has and borrows more and when he has nothing the 
young ravens are still in the nest in which they were hatched 
crymg for food Love urges them on and they must be 
gratified by force or fraud or if not they become painful 
and troublesome and as the new pleasures succeed the old 
ones, so will the son take possession of the goods of his parents 
if they show signs of refusing he will defraud and decmve 
them and if they openly resist what then ? I can only 
say that I should not much like to be m iheir place But 
O heaveni Adennantus to think that for lomc new fangled 
ud uunccessary love he will give up his old father and mother 
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best and dearest of friends o en slave them to the fancies 
of the hour ' Truly a tyrannical son is a blessing to his 
father and mother 1 When there is no more to be got out 
of them he turns burglar or pidpochet or robs a temple 
Love overmasters the thoughts of his youth, and he becomes 
in sober reality the monster that he was sometimes in sleep 
5 He waxes strong n all violence and lawlessness ard 11 
ready for any deed of daring that will supply the wants of 
his rabble-rout In a we'l ordered State there are only 
a few such, and these in time of war go out and become the 
mercenaries of a tyrant But m time of peace they stav at 
home and do mischief they are the thieves lootpadsj, 
cut purses man stealers of the community or if they are 
able to speak they turn false witnesses and informers 
No small catalogue of crimes truly even it the pe petrators 
are few Yes I said but small and great are relative 
terms and no cranes which are committed by tliem approach 
those of the tyrant whom this class, growing strong and 
numerous create out of themselves If the people yield 
well and good but if th^ resist then, as before he beat 
hi3 father and mother so now he beats his fatherland and 
motherland, and places his mercenaries over them Such 
men in their early days live with flatterers and they themselves 
flatter others m order to gain their ends but they soon 
discard their followers when tliey have no longer any need 
of them they are always eithet masters or servants — ^the 
joys of friendship are unknown to them And they ire 
utterly treacherous and unjust if the nature of justice be 
at all understood by us They reaLze our dream and he 
who IS the most of a tyrant by nature and leads the hfe 
of a tyrant for the longest time will be the worst of them 
yrnl being the worst of them will also be the most miserable 
T.iVp man^ like State — the tyrannical man will answer to 
tyranny which is the eitieme opposite of the royal State 
for one is the best and the other tlie worst But which is 
the happier f Great and terrible as the tyrant may appear 
enthioned amid hi* satellites, let us not be afraid to go in 
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and ask and the a swer s th-t the mona cLcal is the 
lappiest and the t7ranmcal the most miserable of States 
And ma^ we not ask the same question about the men 
themselves requesting some one to look mto them who 
13 able to penetrate the inner nature of man and will not be 
panic-struck by the vain pomp of tyranny ? I will suppose 
that he is one who has lived with him and has seen him m 
family life or pe haps in the hour of trouble and danger 
Assuming that wa ourselves are the impartial judge for 
whom we seek let us begin by comparing the individual and 
State and ask first of all, whether the State is likely to be 
free or enslaved — ^WiR there not be a httle freedom and 
a great deal of slavery? And the freedom is of the bad 
and the slavery of the good and this applies to the man 
as well as to the State for his soul is full of meanness and 
slavery, and tlie better part is enslaved to the worse He 
cannot do what he would and his mind is fall of confusion 
he IS the very reverse of a freeman The State will be 
poor and full of misery and sorrow and the man s soul will 
also be poor and full of sorrows and he will be the most 
miserable of men No not the most miserable for there 
IS yet a more miserable Who is that? ’ The tyrannical 
man who has the misfortune also to become a public tyrant 
There I suspect that you are right Say rather I am 
sure conjecture is out of place in an inquiry of this nature 
He IS like a wealthy owner of slaves only he has more of them 
than any private individual You will say The owners 
of slaves are not generally m any fear of them But why^ 
Because the whole city is in a league which protects the 
individual Suppose however that one of these owners and 
his household is carried off by a god into a wilderness where 
there are no freemen to hdp him — ^wiU he not be in an 
agony of terror ^ — ^will he not be compelled to flatter his 
slaves and to promise them many things sore against Ins will 
And suppose the same god who earned him off were to sur 
round him. with neighbonis who declare that no man ongl t 
to have slaves and that the owners of them should be 
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punished with death Still worse and irorse ' He will be 
in the midst of his enemies And is not our tyrant such 
a captive soul, who is tormented by a swarm of passions 
wh ch he cannot indulge living indoors alwajs liie a 
woman and jealous of those who can go out and see the 
world 

Having so many evils will not the most miserable of men 
be still more miserable in a public station > Master of others 
when he is not master of himself hke a sick man who is 
compelled, to be an. atlilete the meanest of slaves and the 
most abject of -flatterers wanting all things and never 
able to satisfy his desires always in fear and distraction, 

> hke the State of which he is he representative His jealous 
hateful, faitliless temper grows worse with command he 
is more and laore faithless envious unrighteous — ^the 
most wretched of men a misery to himself and to others 
And so let us have a final tnal and pioclamanon need we 
hire a herald or shall I proclaim the lesultf Make the 
proclamauon yourself The son- oj Anstm [the best) u of 
sprffitsw that tie best and ^usiesi of mm it aha the hafpust, 
and, that ibts u he who ts the most royal muter of htmself 
and that the unjust man ts he who w the greatest tyrant of htm 
self and of hts Sfe,e And I add further— seen or unsem 
by gods or men 

This IS our first proof The second is denved from the 
three kinds of pleasure which answer to the three elements 
of the soul — ^reason passion desire nndei which last is 
comprehended avarice as well as sensual appetite while 
passion mcludes ambition party feeling, love of reputation 
Reason again is solely directed to the attainment of truth, 
and careless of money and reputation In accordance witli 
the diflEerence of men s natur« one of these three principles 
IS tn the ascendant and they have their several pleasures 
corresponding to them Interrogate now the three natures, 
and each one will be found praising his own pleasures and 
depreciating those of others The money m jier will con 
trust the vanity of knowledge with the solid aavantages of 
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wealth The amb nous man will despise knowledge wh h 
brings no honour whereas the pluiosopher will regard onY 
the fruition of truth and will call other pleasures aec ssary 
rather than good Now how shall we decide between them? 

Is there any better criterion than experience and knowledg ? 
And which of the three has the truest knowledge and the 
w dest experience? The experience of youth makes the 
philosopher acquainted with the two kinds of desire but the 
aTaiicioua and the ambitious man never taste the pleasures 
of truth and wisdom Honour he has equally with them 
they are judged of him but he is not judged of them 
for they never attain to the knowledge of true being And 
his mstrument is reason whereas their standa-d is only 
wealth and honour and if by reason we are to judge his 
good will be the tiuest And so we arrive at the result 
that the pleasure of the rational part of the soul, and a life 
passed in such pleasure is the pleasantest He who has a 
right to judge judges thus Next comes the life of ambition 
and, in the third place that of money making 
Twice has the just man overthrown the unjust — once more, 
as in an Olympian contest first offering up a prayer to the 
saviour Zeus, let hun try a fall A wise man whispers to me 
that the pleasures of the wise are true and pure all others are 
a shadow only Let us examine this Is not pleasure opposed 
to pain, and is thcxC not a mean state which is neither ? When 
a man is sick nothing is more pleasant to him than health 
But this he never found out while he was well In pain 
he desires only to cease from pain on the otner hand 
when he IS in an ecstasy of pleasure, rest is painful to him. 
Thus rest or cessat on is both pleasure and pam But can 
that which 18 neither become both? Again pleasure and 
pain are motions and the absence of them is rest , but 
if so how can the absence of either of them be the other? 
Thus we axe led to mfer that tlie contradiction is an appear 
ance only and witchery of the senses And these are not 
the only pi es for there are others which have no 
preceding pains Pure pleamrc then u not the absence of 
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pain nor pure pain the absence of pleasure , although mo t 
of the pleasures which reach the mind through the body 
are reliefs of pain, and have not only their reactions when 
they depart, but their anticipatiOTS before they come 
They can be best descnbed m a simile There is m nature 
an upper lower and middle region and he who passes 
f om the lower to the middle imagines that he is going 
up and 13 already m the upper world and if he were taken 
back again would think and truly think, that he was descend 
ing All this arises out of his ignorance of the true upper 
middle and lower regions And a hke confusion happens 
With pleasure and pain and with many other things The 
man who compares giey With black calls grey white and 
the man who compares absence of pain with pam ralla the 
absence of pain oleasure Again hunger and thirst are 
inanitions of the body ignorance and folly of the soul 
and food is the satisfaction of the one knowledge of the other 
Now which IS the purer satisfaction — that of eating and 
dnnhng or that of knowledge? Consider the matter thus 
The satisfaction of that which has more existence is truer 
than of that which has less The invariable and immortal 
has a more real existence than the variable and mortal and 
has a corresponding measure of knowledge and truth. The 
soul again has more existence and truth and knowledge 
than the body and is therefore more really satisfied and has 
a more natural pleasure Those who feast only on earthly 
food are always going at random up to the middle and 
down again but they never pass into the true upper 
world or have a taste of true pleasure They are like fatted 
beasts 'uU of gluttony and sensuahty and ready to kiU one 
another by reason, of their insatiable lust for they are not 
filled with true being and their vessel is leaky (cp Gorgias 
243 A, foil ) Their pleasures are mere shadows of pleasures 
mixed with pain, coloured and intensified by contrast and 
therefore intensely desired and men go fightmg about them, 
as Stes charm says that the Greeks fought tbout the shadow 
of H cn at Iroy because they know not the truth. 
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nie same may be sa d of the pass onate ciement ■ — the 
desires of the ambitious soul as well as of the covetous have 
an. inferior satisfaction Only when under the guidance 
of reason do either of the other principles do their own 
business or attain the pleasure which is natural to them 
When not attaimng they compel the other parts of the soul 
to pursue a shadow of ple-sun. whicli is not theirs And 
the more distant they are from philosophy and reason the 
more distant they will be from law and order and the more 
illusive will be their pleasures The de ires of love and 
tyranny are the farthest from law and those of the king 
are nearest to it There is one genuine pleasure and two 
spurious ones the tyrant goes beyond even the latter 
he has run away altogether from law and reason Nor can 
the measure of his infenority be told except in a figure 
The tyrant is the third removed from the oligarch and has 
therefore not a shadow of his pleasure but the shadow 
of a shadow only The oligarch again, is thrice removed 
from the bng and thus we get the fo mula 3x3 which is 
the number of a surface representing the shadow which is 
the tyrant s pleasure and if you like to cube this number 
of the beast you will find that the measure of the difference 
amounts to 729 the king is 729 times more happy than the 
tyrant And this extraordinary number is nearly equal 
to the number of days and mghts in a year (365 X 2 =>y^o) 
and IS therefore concerned with human Ine This is the 
interval between a good and bad man in happ nea only 
what must be the difference between them m comeliness of 
life and virtue ' 

Perhaps you may remember some one saying at the begin 
mng of our discussion that the unjust man was profited if 
he had the reputation of justice Now that we know the 
nature of justice and injustice let us make an image of the 
soul which will personify his words First of all fashion 
a multitudinous beast having a ring of heads of all maimer 
of ammals tame and wild and able to pr vdnee and change 
at pleasure Suppose now another f rm of a hon and 
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another of a man the second iinaller than the fiist the 
third than the second join them together and cover 
them vfitn a human skin m which tliey are completely 
concealed When this has been done, let ns tell the sup 
5 porter of injustice that he is feeding up the beasts and 
starving the man The mamtamer of justice on the other 
hand is trying to strengthen the man he is nourishing the 
gentle pnnaple within him and making an alliance with the 
lion heart m order that he may be able to beep down the 
many headed hydra and bung all into unity with each 
other and with themselves Thus in every point of view, 
whether in relation to pleasure honour or advantage the 
just man is right and the unjust wrong 

But now let us reason with the unjust who is not m 
tentionally in error Is not the noble that which subjects 
the beast to the man or rather to the God m man the 
Ignoble that wlucih subjects the man to the beast > And 
if so who would receive gold on condition that he was to 
degrade the noblest part of himself under the worst’ — who 
would sell his son or daughter mto the hands of brutal and 
evil men for any amount of money? And will he sell his 
own fairei and diviner part without any compunction to 
the most godless aid fouP Would he not be worse than 
Eriphyle who sold her husbands life for a necklace’ And 
intemperance is the letting loose of the multiform monster 
and pride and sullenness are the growth and increase of the 
lion and serpent element while luicuiy and effeipmacy are 
caused by a too great relazation of spirit. Flattery and 
meanness again arise when the spirited element is subjected 
to avarice and the hon is habituated to become a monkey 
The real disgrace of handicraft arts is, thkt those who are 
engaged in them have to flatter instead of mastering their 
desires therefore vk say that they should be placed under 
the control of the better principle m another because 
they have none in themselves not as Thiasymachus 
imagined to the injury of the subjects, but for their good 
'\nd our intention in educatnig the young is to give tnem 
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sdf eonlTol tlie law desirea to none Bp a diem a h ghe 
principle and when they have acquired tins they may 
go their ways 

What then shall a man profit if he gain the whole 
world and became more and more wicked ? Or what shall 
he profit by escaping discovery if the concealment of evil 
prevents the cure’ If he had been punished ihe brute 
within him would have been silenced and the gentler 
element liberated and he would have united temperance 
justice, and wisdom in his soul — a union bet+er far than 
any coirbination of bodily gifts The man of understanding 
will honour knowledge above ah in the next place he will 
keep under lus body not only for the sake of health and 
strength but in order to attain the most perfect hannory 
of body and soul In the acqmsition of riches too he wiU 
aim at order and harmony he will not desire to heap up 
wealth without measure, but he will fear that the increase 
of wealth will disturb the constitution of h^s own soul For 
the same reason he wiU only accept such honours as will 
make him a better man , any others he will dedine In 
that case said he he will never he a pohtiaan Yes 
but he will in his own city though probably not in his 
native country unless by some divine accident You 
mean that he will be a citizen of the ideal 0*7 which has no 
place upon earth But m heaven I replied there is a 
pattern of such a city and he who wishes may order his life 
after that image Whetlier such a state is or ever will be 
matters not he will act according to that pattern and no 
other 

The most noticeable points m the 9th Book of lie Republic 
are — (1) the account of pleasure (2) the number of the 
mterval which divides the kmg from the tyrant, (3) the 
pattern which is m heaven 

I Plato B account of pleasure is remarkable for modexa 
tion and m this respect contrasts with the later Platomsts 
and the viewa which arc attributed to them by Aristotle. 
He 11 not, like the Cymes opposed to all pleasure but 
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rather desires that the several parts of the soul shal l have 
their natural satisfaction he even agrees with the Epicureans 
in desciibing pleasure aa something more than the absence 
of pain This is proved by the circumstance tliat there 
are pleasures which have no antecedent pains (as he also 
renarks in the Philebus) such as the pleasures of smell and 
also the pleasures of hope and anticipation In the previous 
book (pp SS^ S 59 ) made the distinction between 

necessaiy and unnecessary pleasure, which is repeated by 
Aristotle and he now observes that there is a further class 
of wild beast' pleasures corresponding to Ax stotl^ s SijpioTijs 
He dwells upon the relative and unreal character of sensual 
pleasures and the illusion which arises out of the contrast 
of pleasure and pam pointing out the superiority of the 
pleasures of reason which are at rest over the fleeting 
pleasures of sense and emotion The pre-eminence of royal 
pleasure is shown by the fact that reason is able to form a 
judgement of the lower pleasures while the two lower parts 
of the soul are incapable of judging the pleasures of reason. 
Thus in his treatment of pleasure as m many other subjects, 
the philosophy of Plato is sawn up mto quantities by 
Aristotle the analysis which was originally made by hun 
became in the neit generation the foundation of further 
technical distinctions Both m Plato and Anstode we note 
the illusion under which the anaents fell of regarding the 
transience of pleasure as a proof of its uniealily and of con 
founding the permanence of the intellectual pleasures with 
the unchaijgeableness of the knowledge from which they are 
derived Neither do we like to admit that the pleasures 
of knowledge though more elevating are not more lasting 
than other pleasures and axe almost equally dependent on 
the acadents of our bodily state (cp Introd to Philebus) 

2 The number of the interval which separates the bng 
from the tyrant and royal from tyrannical pleasures, is 729 
the cube of 9 which Plato chaiactenstically deagnates aa 
a number concerned with human life because iUafiy eqiuva 
lent to the number of days and nighn m the year He u 
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des rocs of proda m ng that the in eical between them s 
immeasurable and invents a formula to give etpression to 
his idea Those who spoke of justice as a cube vi tue 
as an an of measuring (Prot 357 A) saw no inappropriate 
ness in conceiving the soul under the figure of a line or the 
pleasure of the tyrant as separated from the pleasures of the 
king by the numerical interval of 729 And in modern imes 
we sometimes use metaphorically what Plato employ d as 
a philosophical formula It is not easy to estimate the 
loss of the tyrant except pcrhap in this way says Plato 
So we might say that although tne hfe of a good man is not 
to be compared to tha of a bad man yet you may measure 
the difiference between them by valuing one minute of the 
one at an hour of the other ( One day m thy courts is better 
than a thousand ) or you might say that there is an infinite 
difiference But this is not so much as saying in homely 
phrase They are a thousand miles asunder And accord 
mgly Plato finds the natural vehide of his thoughts in a 
progression of numbers this arithmetical formula he draws 
out with the utmost senousncss and both here and m the 
number of generation seems to find an additional proof of 
the truth of his speculation in forming the number mto 
a geometrical figure just as persons in our own day are 
apt to fancy that a statement is verified when it has been only 
thrown into an abstract form In speaking of the nnmber 
729 as proper to human life he probably inter ded to in 
timate that one year of the tyrannical =12 hours of tlie 
royal life 

The simple observation that the comparison of two similar 
solids is effected by the comparison of the cubes of their 
sides IS the mathematical groundwork of this fanciful 
expression There is some difficulty in explaining the 
steps by which the number 729 is obtained the oligarch 
IS removed in the third degree from the royal and aristo 
cratical and the tyrant in the third degree from the oligar 
ducal but We have to arrange the temu as the s des of 
a square and to count the oLgaich twice over thus reckoning 
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tfiem not as == 5 as = 9 The square of 9 is passed 
Lghdy over as only a step totvards the cube 

3 Towards the close of the Republic, Plato seems to be 
more and more convinced of the ideal character of his own 
speculations At the end of the 9th Book the pat em 
which IS in, heaven takes the place of the city of philosophers 
on earth The vision which has received form and sub 
stance at his hands is now discovered to be at a distance 
And yet this distant kingdom is also the rule of man s life 
(Bk Ml S40E) ( Say not lo' here orlo' there, for the 

kingdom of God is within you *) Thus a note is struck which 
prepares for the revelation of a future hfe in the following 
Book But the future life is present stili the ideal of pohtics 
18 to be realized in the individual 

Book X Many things pleased me m the order of our 
State, bnt there was nothing which I liked better than the 
regulation about poetry The division of the soul throws 
a new hght on our exclusion of mutation I do not mind 
telling you in confidence that all poetry is an outrage on the 
understandmg, unless the hearers have that balm of know 
ledge which heals error I have loved Homer ever since 
I was a boy and even now he appears to me to be the gieat 
master of tragic poetry But much as I love the man, I love 
truth more and therefore I must speak out and first of 
aU will you explain what is imitation for really I do not 
understand f How likely then that I should understand ' 
That might very well be for the duller often sees better than 
the keener eye True but m your presence I can hardly 
venture to say what I think I hen suppose that we begin 

in our old fashion, with the doctnnc of universals Let us 
assume the existence of beds and tables There is one 
idea of a bed or of a table which the maker of each had in 
his mind when mabng them he did not make the ideas of 
beds and tables but he made beds and tables according to 
the deas And u there not a maker of the works of all work 
mm, who makes not only vessels but plants and 
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himsdf the earth and hcavca and things n heaven and under 
the earth? He makes the Gods also He must be a wizard 
indeed ' But do jrou not see that there is a sense in which 
you could do the s me? You have only to take a mirror and 
catch the reflection of the sun and the earth or anything 
else — there now you have made them Yes but only 
in appearance Exactly so and the painter is such a 
creator as you are with the mirror and he is even more unreal 
than the carpenter although neither the carpenter nor 
any other artist can be supposed to make the absolute bed 
Not if philosophers may be beheved Nor need we 
wonder that his bed has but an imperfect relation to the 
truth Reflect — ^Here are three beds one in nature 
which 18 made by God another which is made by tfie 
carpenter and the third by the painter God orly made 
one nor could he have made more than one , for if there 
had been two there would always have been a third — ^more 
absolute and abstract than either, under which they would 
have been included- We maj therefore conceive God to be 
the natural maker of the bed and m a lower sense the car 
penter is also the maker but the painter is rather the imitator 
of what the other two make he his to do with a creation 
which 13 thrice removed from reality And the tragic 
poet IS an mutator and like every other imitator is thrice 
removed from the king and from the truth The painter 
mutates not the original bed but the bed made by the 
carpenter And this without being really different appears 
to be different and has many points of view of which only 
one is caught by the painter who represents everything 
because he represents a piece of everything and that piece 
an image And he can pamt any other artist, although he 
knows nothing of their arts and this with suiflaent skill 
to deceive children or simple people Suppose now that 
somebody came to us and told us how he had met a man 
who knew all that everybody knows, and better than any 
body — should we not infer him to be a sunplcton who 
having no nt of truth and falsehood, had met 
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witk a wizard or enchanter whom he fanaed to be all wise? 
And when, we hear pe-xons sa7mg that Homer and the 
tragedians know all the arts and all the virtues must we not 
mfer that the/ are under a similar delusion? the/ do not see 
that the poets are imitators and that their creations are only 
imitations Very true But if a person could create as 
well as imitate, he would rather leave some permanent 
work and not an mutatiott onl/ he would rather be the 
receiver than the giver of praise? Yes, for then, he would 
have more honour and advantage ’ 

Let us now interrogate Homer and the poets Fnend 
Homer sa/ I to him I am not gomg to ask you about 
medicine or an/ art to which your poems incideutally refer 
but about their mam subjects — war military tactics politics 
If you are only twice and not thnce removed from the truth 
—not an imitator or an image-maker please to inform us 
what good you have ever done to mankind? Is there any 
aty which professes to have received lavrs from you as 
Sicily and Italy have from Charondas Sparta from Lycurgus 
Athens from Solon? Or was any war ever earned on by 
your counsels ? or le any invention attributed to you, as 
there is to Thales and Anacharsis ? Or a there any Homeric 
way of hfe such as the Pythagorean was in which you 
instructed men and which is called after you? No, indeed 
and Creophylus [Flesh child] was even more unfortunate in 
his breeding than, he was in his name if as tradition says, 
tlomer in his lifetime was allowed by him and his other 
friends to starve Yes, but could this ever have happened 
if Homer had really been the educator of Hellas? Would 
he not have had many devoted followers? If Protagoras 
and Prodicus can persuade their contemporanes that no one 
can manage house or State without them is it hkely that 
Homer and Hesiod would have been allowed to go about 
as beggars — mean if they had really been able to do the 
world any good?— would not men have compelled thom to 
stay where they were, or have fallowed them about in order 
to pet education? But thev did not and dicr^orc we 
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may infer that liomer and all the poetB are only nutatore 
who do but mutate the appearances of things For os a 
painter by a knowledge of figure and colour can pamt a cobbler 
without any practice in cobbhng so the poet can dehneate 
any art in the colours of language and give harmony and 
rhy thm to the cobbler and also to the general and yon know 
how mere narration when deprived of the ornaments of metre^ 
IS like a face which has lost the beauty of yoatn and never 
had any other Once more the imitator has no knowledge of 
reahty but only of appearance The painter paints and the 
artificer makes a bridle and reins but neither understands 
the use of them — ^the knowledge of this is confined to the 
horseman and so of other tilings Thus we have three 
arts one of use another of invention a third of imitation , 
and the user furnishes the rule to the two others The flute 
player wxU know he good and bad flute and the maker will 
put faith m him but the imitator will neither know nor 
have faith — ^neither saence nor true opinion can be ascribed 
to him Imitation, then, is devoid of knowledge being 
only a kind of play or sport and the tragic and epic poets re 
imitators in the highest degree 
And now let us inquire what is the faculty in man which 
answers to imitation Allow me to ei.plam my meaning 
Objects are differently seen when in the water and when out 
of the water when near and when at a distance and the 
painter or juggler makes use of this variation to impose upon 
us And the art of measuring and weighing and calculating 
comes in to save our bewildered minds from the power of 
appearance for as we were saying two contrary opimons i 
of the same about the same and at the same time, cannot 
both of them be trne But which of them is true is deter 
mined by the ait of calculation and this is allied to the 
better faculty in the soul as the arts of imitation are to the 
worse And the same holds of the ear as well as of the eye 
of poetry as well as painting The imitation is of actions 
voluntary or nvoluntary in which there is an expectation 
of a Pood or bad result, and p esent expei ence of p easuic 
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and pain But is a man m harmony with himself when he 
IS the subject of these conflicting influences ? Is there not 
rather a contradiction in him? Let me further ask whether 
he is more likely to control sorrow when he is alone or when 
he IS in company In the latter case Feehng would lead 
him to indulge his sorrow, but reason and law control him 
and enjoin panence smce he cannot know whether his 
affliction is good or evil, and no human thing is of any great 
consequence while sorrow is certainly a hindrance to good 
counsel For when we stumble we should not LLe children 
make an uproar , we should take the measures which reason 
prescribes not raising a lament but finding a cure And the 
better part of us is ready to follow reason while the irrational 
prmciple is full of sorrow and distraction at the recollection 
of our troubles Unfortunately however this latter fur 
rushes the chief materials of the imitative arts Whereas 
reason is ever in repose and cannot easily be displayed, 
espeaally to a mixed multitude who have no experience of her 
Thus the poet is like the painter in two wajs fint he paints 
an inferior degree of truth and secondly he is concerned 
with an inferior part of the soul He indulges the feelings 
while he enfeeble the reason and we refuse to allow him to 
have authority over the imnd of man for he has no measure 
of greater and less and is a maker of images and very far gone 
from truth 

But we have not yet mentioned the heaviest count in the 
indictment — ^the power which poetry has of mjuriously 
pmtiTi g the feelings When we hear some passage in which 
a hero laments his sufferings at tedious length you know 
that we sympathize with him and praise the poet and yet 
in our own sorrows such an exhibition of feehng is regarded 
as effemmate and unmanly (cp Ion, 535 E) Now ought 
a man to feel pleasure in seeing another do what he hates 
and abominates m himself? Is he not giving way to a senti 
ment which m his own case he would control? — ^he is off his 
gvia d because the sorrow is another's and he thinks that 
he may indnlpc hu fcclmt^ without disnace and will be 
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the ga ner by the pleasa e But the inentable conseqnesee 
IS that he who begins by weeping at the sorrows of others 
will end by w eepmg at his own *1 he same is true of comedy 
— you may o^ten laugh at buffoonery which you would be 
ashamed to utter and the love of coarse merriment on the 
stage will at last turn you mto a buffoon at home Poetry 
feeds and waters the passions and desires she lets them 
rule instead of ruling them i^nd therefore when we hear 
the encomiasts of Homer affirming that he is the educator 
of Hellas and that all life should be '^egulated by his pre 
cepts we may allow the excellence of then intentions and 
agree with them in thinbng Homer a great poe and tragedian 
But we shall contmue to prohibit all poetry which goes 
beyond hymns to the Gods and p aises of famous men Not 
pleasure and pam but law and reason shall rule in our State 
These are our grounds for expellmg poetry but lest she 
should charge us with discourtesy let us also make an 
apology to her We will remind her that there is an ancient 
q^uarrel between poetry and philosophy of which there are 
many traces in the writmgs of the poets such as the saying 
of the she dog yelping at her mistress and the philoso 
phers who are ready to circumven Zeus and the philoso 
phers who are paupers Nevertheless we bear her no 
lU wiU and will gladly allow her to return upon condition 
that she makes a defence of herself in verse and her sup 
porters who are not poets may speak in prose We confess 
her charms but if she cannot show that sh is useful as 
well as delightful Like rational lovers we must renounce our 
love though endeared to us by ea ly associations Havirg 
come to years of discretion we know that poetry is not 
truth, and that a man should be careful how he introduces 
her to that state or oonstitut on which he himself is for 
there is a mighty issue at stake — ^no less than the good or evil 
of a human soul And it is not worth while to forsake 
justice and virtue for the attractions of poetry any more 
than for the sake of honour or wealth. I agree wii you 
And yet the rewards of virtue are orcater far than I hare 
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described And can we conceive things greater stiU^ 
Not, perhaps m this brief span of life but should an im 
mortal being care about anything short of eternity^ I do 
not understand what you mean Do yon not know that 
the soul IS immortal? Surely you are not prepared to prove 
that? Indeed I am Then let me hear this argument 
of which you make so light 

You would admit that everything has an element of good 
and of evil In all thmgs there is an inherent corrupt on 
and if this cannot destroy them, nothing else will The sonl 
too has her cwn corrupting principles which are injustice, 
intemperance cowardice and the like But none of these 
destroy the soul in the same sense that disease destroys the 
body The soul may be full of all imquities but is not by 
reason of them brought any nearer to death. Nothing which 
was not destroyed from within ever perished by external 
affection of evil The body which is one thing cannot be 
destroyed by food, which is another unless the badness of 
the food is communicated to the body Neither can the 
soul which 18 one thing be corrupted by the body which is 
another unless she herself is infected And as no bodily cvd 
can infect the sonl, neither can any bodily evil whethet 
disease or violence or any other destroy the soul unless 
It cau be shown to render her unholy and unjust But no 
one will ever prove that the souls of men become more rm 
just when they die. If a person has the audacity to say 
the contrary the answer is — Then why do criminals require 
the hand of the executioner and not die of themselves? 

Truly he said injustice would not be very temble if it 
b ought a cessation of evil but I rather beheve that the 
injustice which murders others may tend to quicken and 
stmiukte the life of the unjust You are quite nght If 
sin which IS her own natural and inherent evil cannot destroy 
the soul hardly will anything else destroy her But the soul 
which cannot be destroyed either by internal or external 
evil mus be ortal and everlasting And if this be true, 
sonls win always exa m the number They t 
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d lEbnish becanse they cannot be destroyed nor yet m 
crease for the mere se of the immortal must come from 
something mortal and so all wotdd end in immortahty 
Neither is the soul variable and diverse for that which is 
immortal must be of the fairest and simplest composition 
If we would conceive her truly and so behold justice and 
injustice m their own nature she must be viewed by the 
hght of reason pure as at birth or as she is reflected in 
philosophy when ho ding converse with the divine and im 
mortal and eternal In her present condition we see her 
only hke the sea god Gkucus bruised and maimed in the 
sea which is the world, and covered with shells and stones 
which are incrusted upon her from the entertainments of 
earth 

Thus far as the argument required we have said nothing 
of the rewards and honours which the poets attnbute to 
justice we have contented ourselves with showing that 
justice m herself is best for the soul in herself even if a man 
should put on a Gyges s ring and have the helmet of Hades 
too And now you shall repay me what vou borrowed and 
I wiU enumerate the rewards of justice in life and after death 
I granted for the sake oi argument as you wiU remember 
that evil might perhaps escape the knowledge of Gods and 
men although this was really impossible And since I have 
shown that justice has reahty you must grant me also that 
she has the palm of appearance In the first place the just 
man is known to the C^ds and he is therefore tne friend of 
the Gods and he will receive at their hands e\ery good 
always excepting such evil as is the necessary consequence 
of former sms AH thmgs end in good to him either in hfe 
or after death even what appears to be evil , for the Gods 
have a care of him who desires to be m their likeness And 
what shall we say of men^ Is not honesty the best policy? 
The clever rogue makes a great start at first but bre^s 
down before he reaches the goal and shnks away m dishonour 
whereas the ti ue runner perseveres to the end and receives 
the prize And you must allow me to repeat all the blcsiingi 
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w 3 ucli 70a attributed to the fortunate unpBt — ^they bear 
rule in the at} thej marry aud gire in marriage to whom 
they will and the evils which you attributed to the un 
fortunate just do really fall m the end on the unjust 
although, as you implied their suSennga are better veiled 
m silence 

4. But all the blessings of this present life are as nothing 
when compared with those winch await good men after 
death I should hte to hear about them Come then 
and ^ will tell you the story of Er^ the son of Armenius 
a valiant man He was supposed to have died in battle 
but ten days afterwards his body was found untouched 
by corruption and sent home for burial On the twelfth 
day he was placed on the funeral pyre and there he came to 
life again, and told what he had seen in the world below 
He said that his soul went with a great company to a place 
m which there were two chasms near together in. the earth 
beneatli, and two corresponding chasms in the heaven 
above And there were judges sitting in the intermediate 
space biddmg the just ascend by the heavenly way on the 
right hand having the seal of their judgement set upon them 
b^ore while the unjust having the seal behind, were bidden 
to descend by the way on the left hand Him they told to 
look and listen as he was to be their messenger to men from 
the world below And he beheld and saw the souls depart 
mg afte judgement at either chasm , some who came from 
earth were worn and travel stained others who came from 
heaven were dean and bright They seemed glad to meet 
and rest awhile in the meadow here they disconrsed with 
one another of what they had seen in the other world 
Those who came from earth wept at the remembrance of 
their sorrovire, but the spints from above spoke of glorious 
sights and heavenly bhss He said that for every evil deed 
they were punished tenfold — now the jonmey was of a thou 
sand years’ duration, because the life of man was reckoned 
ai a hundred y and tie rewards of vmne were m the 
ume proportion. He added something hardly Trorth 
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reputing infants dying almost as soon, as tl ey were 

born Of parricides and other murderers he had tortures 
still more errible to narrate He vras present when one of the 
spirits asked — ^Where is Ardiaeus the Great? (This Ardiaens 
was a cruel tyrant, who had murdered his father and his 
elder brother a thousand years before) Another spint 
answered He comes not hither and will neiver come. 
And I myself he added actually saw this terrible sight 
At the entrance of the chasm as we were about to reascend, 
Ardiaeus appeared and some othe sinners — ^most of whom 
had been tyrants but not all — and just as they fancied that 
they were leturmng to hie, the chasm gave a roar, and then 
wild, £ery looking men who knew the meaning of the sound, 
seized him and several others, and bound them hand and 
foot and threw them down, and dragged them along at the 
side of the road lacerating them and carding them like wool 
and explainmg to the passers by that they were going to 
he cast into helL The greatest terror of the pilgrims ascend 
mg was lest they should hear the voice and when there was 
Silence one by one they passed up with joy To these 
sufferings there were corresponding delights 

On the eighth day the souls of the pilgrims resumed their 
journey and in four days came to a spot whence they looked 
down upon a hne of light m colour like a rainbow only 
brighter and dearer One day more brought them to the 
place and they saw that this was the column of light which 
hinds together the whole universe The ends of the column 
were fastened to heaven and from them hung the distaff 
of Necessity on which all the heavenly bodies turned — ^the 
hook and spindle were of adamant, and the whorl of a mixed 
substance The whorl was in form like a number of boxes 
fitting into one another with their edges turned upwards 
making together a single whorl which was pierced by tbe 
spmdle The outermost had the nm broadest and the 
inner whorls were smaller and smaller and had their rims 
narrower The largest (the ffeed stars) was s|>angled-~die 
seventh (the sun was brghtest the eighth the moon) 
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stone hj tte light of the seventh— ^e second and fifth 
(Saturn and Mercury) were most bte one another and 
yellower than the eighth — ^the third (Jupiter) had the 
whitest light — the fourth (Mars) was red — the siith (Venus) 
was m whiteness second The whole had one motion 
but while this was reirolving in one direction the seven 
mner aides were moving m the oppoate with various 
degrees of swiftness and slowness The spindle turned on 
Jie knees of Necessity and a Siren stood hymning npon each 
aide, while Lachesis Clothe and Atropos the daugntcxs 
of Necessity sat on thrones at equal intervals singing of 
past present and future, responsive to the music of the 
Sirens Clotho from time to time guiding the outer aide 
with a touch of her right hand Atropos with hex left hand 
touching and guiding the mner circles Lacnesis m turn 
putting forth her hand from time to tune to guide both of 
them On their arrival the pilgrims went to Lachesis, and 
there was an interpreter who arranged them and tabng from 
her knees lots and samples of lives got up into a pulpit and 
said Mortal souls hear the words of Lachesis the daughter 
of Necessity A new period of mortal hfe has begun and 
you may choose what divimty you please the responsibihty 
of choosing 18 with you — God is blameless After speaking 
thus he cast the lots among them and each one took up the 
lot which fell near him. He then placed on the ground 
before them the samples of lives many more than the souls 
present and there were all sorts of hves of men and of 
animals There were tyrannies ending m misery and esile 
and lives of men and women famous for their different 
quahties and also mined hves made up of wealth and poverty 
sickness and health Here Glauoon is the great risk of 
human life and therefore the whole of education should be 
directed to the acquisition of such a knowledge as will teach 
a man to refuse the evil and choose the good He should 
know aU the combinatioiis which occur in hfe — of beauty 
w th poverty or with wealth, — of knowledge with external 
goods and at last chocee with ref to the natuic 
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of the soul legarding that onty as the better He wh ch 
males men better and leavng the rest And a man must 
take with him an iron sense of truth and right into the 
world below that there too he may remain tindazzled by- 
wealth or the allurements of evil and be determined to avoid 
the extremes and choose the mean For this as the messenger 
reported the interpreter to have said is the true nappiness 
of mm and any one, as ne proclaimed may if he choose 
with understanding nave a good lot even though he come 
last Let not the first be careless in his choice nor the last 
despair He spoke and when he had spoken, he who had 
dravm the first lot chose a tyranny he did not see that he 
was fated to devour his own children — and when he chs 
covered his mistake he wept and bea" his breast blaming 
chance and the Gods and anybody rather than himself He 
was one of those who had come from heaven and in his 
prcnous life had been a atizen of a weh-ordered State b-nt 
he had only habit and no philosophy Like many another 
he made a bad choice because he had no experience of life 
whereas those who came from earth and had seen trouble 
were not m such a hurry to choose But if a man had fol 
lowed philosophy while upon earth and had been moderately 
fortunate in his lot, he might not only be happy here but 
his pilgrimage both from and to this world would be smooth 
and heavenly Nothing was more cunons than the spectacle 
of the choice at once sad and laughable and wonderful 
most of the souls only seekmg to avoid their own condition 
tn a previous hfe He saw the soul of Oi-pheus changing 
into a swan because he would not be born of a woman there 
was Thamyras becoming a mghtingale musical birds hke 
the swan choosing to be men the twentieth soul which 
was that of Ajax preferring the hfe of a lion to that of 
a man, in remembrance of the injustice which was done to 
him in the judgement of the arms and Agamemnon, 
from a hke enmity to human nature passmg into an eagle 
About tbi» middle was the soul of Atalanta choos ng the 
honouri of an athlete, and next to her Epens taking the 
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nature of a wo kwoman , among the last was Thersites who 
was changing himself mto a monkey Thither the last of 
all, came Odvsseus and sought the lot of a private man 
wluch, lay neglected and despised, and when he found it 
he went away rejoicing and said that if he had been first 
instead of last hie choice would have been the same Men 
too were seen passing into animals, and wild and tame 
animals changing into one another 

When all the souls had chosen they went to Lachesis, who 
sent with each of them their genius or attendant to fulfil 
their lot He first of all broujit them under the hand of 
Clotho and. drew them within the tevolntion of the spindle 
impelled by her hand from her they were carried to 
Atropos who made the threads irreversible whence, without 
turning round they passed beneath the throne of Necessity , 
and when they had all passed, they moved on m scorching 
heat to the plains of Forgetfulness and rested at evening 
by the river Unmindful whose water could not be retained 
in any vessel of this they had all to drink a certain quantity 
— some of them drank more than was req iired and he who 
drank forgot all things Er himself was prevented from 
drinking When they had gone to rest about the middle 
of the night there were thunderstorms and earthquakes and 
suddenly they were all driven divers ways shooting like 
stars to their birth Concerung his return to the body he 
only knew that awaking suddenly m the morning he found 
himself lying on the pyre 

Thus Glaucon, the tale has been saved, and will be our 
salvation if we beheve that the soul is immortal and hold 
fast to the heavenly way of Justice and Knowledge So 
shall we pass undefiled over the nver of Forgetfulness and 
be dear to ourselves and to the Gods, and have a crown of 
reward ana happmees both m this world and also m the 
millennial pilgrimage of the other 

The Tenth Book of the Repubhc of Plato falls mto two 
divas ons fira^ resuming an oM thread which has been 
nterruptcd, Socrates ass^ the poets, who now that the 
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aatnre of lJb.e sool has beea analjTsed are seen to he ver^ 
far gone from the tmth and secon.dl7 having shown the 
reality of the happiness of the }ust he demands that appear 
ance shall be restored to him and then proceeds to prove 
the immortahty of the soul The argument as in the 
Phaedo and Gorgias is supplemented oy the vision of a future 
life 

Why Plato who was himself a poet ana. whose dialogaes 
are poems and dramas should have been hostile to the poets 
as a class and especially to the dramatic poets why he should 
not have seen that tmth may be embodied m verse as weE 
as in prose and that there are some indefinable hghts and 
shadovra of human life which can only be eiqiressed m poetry 
— ^some elements of imagination which always entwine with 
reason why he should have supposed epic verse to be 
inseparably associated with the impurities of the old Hellenic 
mythology why he should try Homer and Hesiod by the 
unfair and prosaic test of utility — are questions which have 
always been debated amongst students of Plato Though 
unable to give a complete answer to them we may show — 
first that his views arose naturally out of the arcumstances 
of his age and secondly we may chat the truth as well 
as the error which is contained in them. 

He 13 the enemy of the poets because poetry was declining 
in his own lifetime and a theatrocrat^ as he says in the 
Laws (m 701 A) had taken the place of an intellectual 
aristocracy Euripides exhibited the last phase of the 
tragic drama and in him Plato saw the fnend and apologist 
of tyrants and the Sophist of tragedy The old comedy 
was almost extinct the new had not yet arisen Dramatic 
and lyric poetry hke every other branch of Greek literature 
was falling under the power of rhetoric There was no 
* second or third ’ to Aeschylus and Sophocles in the genera 
tion which followed them Aristophanes in one of his later 
comedies (Frogs 89 foil ) speaks of thousands of tragedy 
making prattlers whose attempts at poetry he compara 
to the cluipmg of swallows their gaixuhty went far 
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beyond Eunpides, — they appeared once upon -tie stag” 
and there was an end of them To a man of genius who 
had a real appreciation of the godhte Aeschylus and the 
noble and gentle Sophocles though disagreeing with some 
parts of their theology (Rep u 380) these minor poets ’ 
must have been contemptible and intolerable There is 
no feeling stronger in the dialogues of Pkto than a sense of 
the decline and decay both m hterature and m pohtics which 
marked his own age Nor can he have been expected to 
look with favour on the licence of Aristophanes now at the 
end of his career, vilio had begun by satirizing Socrates m 
the Clouds and in a simflar spirit forty years afterwards 
had satirized the founders of ideal commonwealths m his 
Eccleziazusae or Female Parliament (cp x 606 C, and 
Xiaws u 658 817) 

There were other reasons for the antagomsm of Plato to 
poetry The profession 0^ an aaor was regarded by him 
as a degradation of human nature for one man m his life 
cannot play many parts the characters which the actor 
performs seem to destroy his own character and to leave 
nothing which can be truly called himself Neither can any 
man hve his Me and act it The actor is the slave of his art 
not the master of it Taking this view Plato is more decided 
m his expulsion of the dramatic than of the epic poets though 
he must have known that the Greek tragedians afforded noble 
lessons and examples of virtue and patriotism to which 
nothing in Homer can be compared But great dramatic 
or even great rhetorical power is hardly consistent with firm 
ness or strength of mmd and dramatic talent is often 
incidentally associated with a weak or dissolute character 

In the Tenth Book Plato introduces a new senes of 
objections Fust, he says that the poet or painter is an 
imitator and in the third degree removed from the truth 
His creations are not tested rule and measure they are 
only appearances In modern times we should say that art 
la not merely mutation, hut rather the erp msm o of the 
ideal m f of sense Even adoptuig the humble image 
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of Plato from wiich h s argament den es a ajlonr we sltonld 
maintain that the ar ist may ennoble the bed winch he paints 
by the folds of the drapery o fay the feeling of home which 
he introduces and there have been modern painters who 
have imparted such an ideal interest to a blacksmiths or 
a carpenter s shop The eye or mind which feels as well as 
sees can give dignity and pathos to a mined mill or a stra i 
built shed [Rembrandt], to the hull of a vessel going to its 
last home [Turner] Still morp would this apply to the 
greatest works of art which seem to be the visible embodi 
ment of the divine Had PLto been asked whether the Zeus 
or Athene of PhacLas was the imitation of an imitation only 
would he not have been compelled to admit that something 
more was to be found in them than in the form of any mortal 
and that the rule of proportion to which they conformed was 
higher far than any geometry or arithmetic could express ? 
(Statesman 257 A) 

Agam Plato objects to the imitative arts that they express 
the emotional rather than the rational part of human nature 
He does not admit Anstode s theory that tragedy or other 
serious imitations are a purgation of the passions by pity 
and fear to him they appear only to aSord the opportunity 
of mdulgmg them Yet we must acknowledge that we may 
sometimes cure disordered emotions by giving expression 
to them and that they often gam strength when pent 
up within our own breast It is not e’/'c.ry indulgence of the 
feelings which is to be condemned for there may be 
a gratification of the higher as well as of the lower — ^thoughts 
which are too deep or too sad to be expressed by ourselves 
may find an utterance in the words of poets Every one 
would acknowledge that there have been times when they 
were consoled and elevated by beautiful music or by the 
sublimity of architecture or by the peacefulness of nature 
Plato has himself admitted in the earlier part of the Republic, 
that the arts might have the efiect of harmonizmg as well as 
of enervating the mmd but m the Tenth Book he regards 
them th ough a Sto c or Funtan medium. He asks only 
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WKat good Lave tliey do!ie> and is not satisfied with the 
iqilj that They have given innocent pleasure to manki nd 
He tells ns that he rejoices m the banishment oi the 
poets since he has found by the analysis of the soul that they 
are concerned with the inferior faculties He means to say 
that the higher faculties have to do with umversala the lower 
vith pamculars of sense The poets are on a level with 
their own age bnt not on a level with Socrates and Plato 
and he was well aware that Homer and Hesiod could not be 
made a rule of hf e by any process of legitimate interpretation , 
ius uomcal use of them is in fact a demal of their authority , 
he saw too that the poets were not critics — ^as he says m the 
Apology Any one was a better interpreter of their writings 
than they were themselves (22 C) He himself ceased to 
be a poet when he became a disaple of Socrates though 
as he tells us of Solon he might have been one of the greatest 
of them, if he had not been deterred by othei pursuits 
(Tim 21 C) Thus from many points of view there is an 
antagomsm between Plato ana the poets which was fore 
sliadovied to him in the old quariel between philosophy 
and poetry The poets as he says in the Protagoras (316 h) 
were the Sophists of their day , and his dislike of the one 
class IS reflec td on the other He regards them both as the 
enemies of reasoning and abstraction, though m the case 
of Euripides more with reference to his immoral sentiments 
about tyrants and the like Tor Plato is the prophet who 
came into the world to convince men — first of the f alhbility 
of sense and opimon and secondly of the reahty of abstract 
ideas Whatever strangeness there may be m modem tunes 
m opposing philosophy to poetry which to us seem to have 
so many elements in common ^e strangeness will disappear 
if we conceive of poetry as aUied 0 sense and of philosopJiy as 
equivalent 0 thought and abstraction. Un ortunately the 
very word idea which to Plato is expressive of the most 
real of all tbngs is assooated m our minds with an element 
of rubjeetr? and nn cahty Wc may note also how he 
dificri from Aristotle, who dedarcs poetry to be truer than 
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history, for ti e oppos te reason becanse t s concerned with 
nnivexsals not like history with particulars (Poet c 9 
The things which are seen are opposed in Scripture to the 
things which are unseen — ^they axe equahy opposed in PLto 
to universals and ideas To him all particulars appear to 
be floating about in a wor'd of sense they have a tamt 
of error or even of evil There is no difliculty in s eing that 
this 13 an illusion for there is no more error or vanation in 
an individual man ho-se bed, &c than in tne class man, 
horse bed, £cc nor is the truth which is displayed in in 
dividual instances less ceitain than that which is conveyed 
through the medum of ideas But Plato who is deeply 
impressed with the real importance of universals as instru 
ments of thought, attributes to them an essential truth 
which IS imagmary and unreal for umversals may be often 
false and particulars true Had he attamed to any clear con 
ception of the individual which is the synthesis of the um 
versal and the particular or bad he been able to distinguish 
between opinion and sensation, which the ambiguity of the 
words <paiV€a-$ai c2/cov and the lice tended to confuse 
he would not have denied truth to the particulars of sense 
But the poets are also the representatives of falschooa and 
feigmng in all departments of life and knowledge hke the 
sophists and rhetoricians of the Gorgias and Phaedrus they 
are the false pnests false prophets lying spirits enchanteis 
of the world There is another count put into the mdict 
ment against them by Plato that they are the fnends of the 
tyrant and bask in the sunshine of his patronage Despotism 
in aU ages has had an apparatus of false ideas and false teachers 
at its service — ^in the history of Modem Europe as well as of 
Greece and Rome, For no government of men depends 
solely upon force without some corruption of literature 
and morals — some appeal to the imagination of the masses — 
some pretence to the favour of heaven — some element of 
good giving power to evil (cp i 35a) tyranny even for 
a short tunc, ot be tamed. The Greek tyrants were 
not ble to the importance of awakemnp: in their cause 
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a Pseado-Heilenic feeling they were prond of successes at 
the Olympic games they were not devoid of the love of 
literature and art Plato is thinbng m the first instance 
of Greet poets who had graced the courts of Dionysius or 
Archelaus and the old spirit of freedom m roused within 
him at their prostitution of the Tragic Muse in the pra ses 
of tyranny But his prophetic eye extends beyond them to 
the false teachers of other ages who are the creatures of the 
govarnment under which they live He compares the corrup 
tion of his contemporaries with the idea of a perfect sociely 
and gathers up into one mass of evil the evils and errors of 
mankind to him they are personified in the rhetoricians 
sophists poets rulers who deceive and govern the world 
A furtner objection which Plato makes to poetrv and the 
mutative arts is that they exate the emotions Here the 
modern reader wiU be disposed to introduce a distincuon 
which appears to have escaped him For the emotions are 
neither bad nor good n themselves and are not most likely 
to be controlled by the attempt to eradicate them but by 
the moderate indulgence of them And the vocation of art 
IS to present thought in the form of feeling to enbst the 
feelings on the side of reason to inspire even for a moment 
courage or resignation perhaps to suggest a sense of infinity 
and eternity in a way which mere language is incapable of 
attaining True the same power which m the purer age of 
art embodies gods and heroes only may be made to express 
the voluptuous image of a Coimthiau courtezan But this 
only shows that art, like other outward things may be turned 
to good and also to evil and is not more closely connected 
with the higher than with the lower part of the souh All 
imitative ait is subject to certain limitations and therefore 
necessarily partakes of the nature of a compromise Some- 
thing of ideal truth is sacrificed for the sake of the reprcsen 
tation and something in the exactness of the representation 
19 sacrificed to the ideaL Still, worts of art have a permanent 
element they and detain the thought, and 

are the m atcs between and deas 
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In tlie present stage of the hnman mind poetry and other 
forms of fiction may certainly be regarded as a good But wa 
can also imagine the existence of an age in which a severer 
conception of truth has either banished or transformed them 
At any '■ate we must admit that they hold a different place 
at different periods of the world history In the infancy of 
mankind poetry, with the exception of proverbs is the whole 
of literature and the only instrument of intellectual culture 
in modem tunes sne is the shadow or echo of her former self 
and appears to have a precarious exis ence Milton in his 
day doubted whether an epic poem was any longer possible 
At the same time we must remember that what Plato would 
have called the charms of poetry have been partly transferred 
to prose he himself (Statesman 304) admits ihetonc to be 
the handmaiden of Politics and proposes to find in the strain 
of law (Laws vu 8iz) a substitute fox the old poets Among 
ourselves the creative power sfema oftea to be growing 
weaker and scientific fact to be more engiossing and over 
powenng to the mind than formerly The illusion of the 
feelings commonly called love has hitherto been the mspiring 
influence of modem poetiy and romance and has exercised 
a humanizing if not a strengthenmg influence on the world 
But may not the stimulus which, love has given to fancy be 
some day exhausted? The modern English novel which is 
the most popular of all forms of readmg is not more than 
a century or two old will the tale of love a hundred years 
hence aker so many thousand variations of the same theme 
be still received with unabated interest 

Art cannot claim to be on a level with philosophy or re 
ligion, and may often corrupt them It is possible to conceive 
a mental state m which all artistic representations are regarded 
as a false and imperfect expression either of the religious 
ideal or of the phi’osophical ideal The fairest forms may be 
revolting in certain moods of mind, as is proved by the fact 
'■hat -the Mahometans and many sects of Christians have 
rcDoun cd the use of p ctn es and images The beginning of 
a great rcl gion, whether Christian or Gentile, has not been 
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wood or stone but a spint moving ui the hearts of men, 
The disc pies have met m a large upper room or in holes and 
caves of the earth m the second or third generation they* 
have had mosques temples churches monasteries And the 
revival or reform of religioiis like the hist revelation of them 
has come from within and has generally disregarded external 
ceremomes and accompaniments 
But poetry and art may also be the expression of the highest 
truth and the purest sentiment Plato himself seems to 
waver between two opposite views — when as m the third 
Book he insists that youth should be brought up amid whole- 
some imagery and agam in Book X, when he bamshes the 
poets from his Repubhc Admitting that the arts which 
some of us almost deify have fallen short of their higher aim 
we must admit on the other hand that to banish imagmation 
wholly would be suicidal as well as impossible For nature 
too 16 a form of art and a breath of the fresh air or a single 
glance at the varying landscape would in an instant revive 
and reillumine the extinguished spark of poetry m the human 
breast In the lower stages of civilizat on imagination more 
than reason distinguishes man from the animals and to 
banish art would be to banish thought to banish language 
to bamsh the expression of a’l truth. No rehgion is wholly 
devoid of external forms even the Mahometan who e 
nounces the use of pictures and images has a temple m which 
he worships the Most High, as solemn and beautiful as any 
Greek or Christian building Feeling too and thought are 
not really opposed for he who thinks must feel before he 
can execute And the highest thoughts when they become 
familiarized to ns are always tending to pass into the form 
of feebng 

Plato does not seriously intend to expel poets from life and 
society But he feels strongly the unreahty of their writings 
he IS protesting agamst the degeneracy of poetry m his ovrai 
day as we might protest against the want of serious purpose 
in modem fiction, against the I ness or vagance 

of some of our poets or novelisti, against the tim of 
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picachen or publ c wnten against the regardlessness of tmth 
which to the eye of the philosopher seems to characterize 
the greater part of the world For vra too have reason to 
complain that our poets and novelists paint inferior truth * 
and are concerned vinth the inferior part of the soul that 
the readers of them become what they read and are mjnriously 
affected by them And we look in vain for that healthy 
atmosphere of which Plato speaks — the beauty which meets 
the sense hie a breeze and imperceptibly draws the soul 
even in childhood, into harmony with the beauty of reason 
For there might be a poetry which would be the hymn of 
divine perfection the harmony of goodness and truth among 
men a stram which should renew the youth of the world 
and bring back the ages in which the poet was man s only 
teacher and best friend — which would find materials n the 
living present as well as in the romance of the past, and might 
subdue to the fairest forms of speech and verse the intract 
able materials of modem mvihzation — ^which might chat 
the simple principles or as Plato would have called them, 
the essential forms of truth and justice out of the variety 
of opinion and the complexity of modern soactr — which 
would preserve all the good of each generation and leave the 
bad unsung — which should be based not on vain bngmgs or 
famt imaginings but on a dear insight into the nature of 
man Then the tale of loi e might begin agam m poetry or 
prose two in one united in the pursuit of Imowledge or the 
service of God and man and ieelmgs of love might still be 
the incentive to great thoughts and heroic deeds as m the 
days of Dante or Petrarch and many types of manly and 
womanly beauty might appear among us rising above the 
ordinary level of humanity and many hves which were hke 
poems (Laws vii 817 B) be not only wntten, but lived by 
us A few such strains have been heard among men m the 
tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophodes whom Plato q^uotes not; 
as Homer is quoted by him, in irony but with deep and 
Benous approval, the poetry of Milton and Wordsworth, 
and n passages of other English poels — first and above all 
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m tlie Hebrew prophets and psalmists Shakespeare has 
taught us how great mea should speak and act he has drawn 
characters of a wonderful punty and depth he has ennobled 
the human mind but like Homer (Rep x 599 foh ) he has 
left no way of life The next greatest poet of modem tames 
Goethe is concerned with a lower degree of truth he 
paints the w orld as a stage on which all the men and women 
are merely players he cnltivates hfe as an art, but he 
furnishes no ideals of truth and action The poet may rebel 
against any attempt to set limrts to hjs fancy and he may 
argue truly that morahzmg m verse is not poetiy Possibly 
like Mephistopheles m Faust, he may retaliate on his adver 
saries But the philosopher will still be justified m asking 
How may the heavenly gift of poesy be devoted to the good 
of mankind'' 

Returning to Plato we may observe that a sunflar miiture 
of trutii and error appears m other parts of the argument 
He IS aware of the absurdity of mankind framing their whole 
lives according to Homer just as m the Phaedrus he inti 
mates the absurdity of mterpretmg mythology upon rational 
principles both these were the modern tendencies of his 
own age which he deservedly ridicules On the other hand, 
his argument that Homer if he had been able to teach man 
kind anything worth knowing would not have been allowed 
by them to go about begging as a rhapsodist, is both false and 
contrary to the spirit of Plato (cp Rep vi 4.89 A foil ) It 
may be compared with those other paradoxes of the Gorgias 
that No statesman was ever unjustly put to death by the 
aty of which he was the head and that No Sophist was 
ever defrauded by his pupils ’ {Gorg 519 foil ) 

The argument for immoitabtyseems to rest on the absolute 
dnaliflin of soul and body Admitting the existence of the 
soul we know of no force which is able to put an end to her 
Vice is her own proper evil , and if she cannot be destroyed 
by that she cannot be destroyed by any other Yet Plato 
has edged that the soul may be 10 overgrown by the 

uLCrnstations of earth as to lose her original form and in the 
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T maeus fee recogiuae* more stioEglf tfean in tfe# Repnbl e 
the nfluence which, the body has over the mind denying 
even tne voluntarmeBS of human actions on the ground tl at 
they proceed from physical states (Tim 86 87) In the 
Republic as elsewhere he wavers between the origmal soul 
which has to be resto ed and the character which is developed 
by traming and education 

The vision of another world is ascribed to Er the son of 
Armenius who is said by Clement of Alexandria to have been 
^roaster The tale has certainly an oriental character and 
may be compared with the pilgrimages of the soul m the 
Zend Avesta (cp Hang Avesta p 197) Bu no trace of 
acquaintance with Zoroaster is found dsewhere in Plato s 
wntings, and there is no reason for giving him the name of 
Er the Pamphyhaa The philosophy of Heracleitus cannot 
be shown to be borrowed from Zoroaster and still less the 
myths of Plato 

The local arrangement of the vision is less distinct tha" 
that of the Phae^us and Phaedo Astronomy is mingled 
with symbohsm and mythology the great sphere of heaven 
IS represented under the symbol of a cylinder or box contam 
mg the seven orbits of the planets and the fixed stars this 
IS snspended from an axis or spindle which turns on the knees 
of Necessity the revolutions of the seven orbits contamed 
m the cylinder are gmded by the fates and their harmomous 
motion produces the music of the spheres Through the 
innermost or eighth of these which is the moon is passed the 
spmdle but it is doubtful whether this is the continuation 
of the column of light from which the pilgrims contemplate 
tie heavens the words of Plato imply that they are con 
nected, but not the same The column itself is clearly not 
of adamant The spindle (which is of adamant) is fastened 
to the ends of the chains which extend to the middle of the 
column of hght — ^this column is said to hold together '^he 
heaven but whether it hangs from the spindle or is at right 
angles to % IS not explained. The c^inder containing the 
orb ts of the stars u almost as much a symbol as the figure 
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of Necessity tnrmng the spindle — the outermost nm is 
the sphere of the fixed stars and nothing is said about the 
intervals of space which divide the paths of the stars m the 
heavens The description is both a picture and an orrery 
and therefore is necessanly inconsistent with itself The 
colnmn of light is rot the Mihty Way— which is neither 
straight nor hhe 3 rainbow — ^but the imaginary axis of the 
earth This is compared to the rainbow in respect not of 
form but of colour and not to the undergirders of a tnreme, 
but to the straight rope running from prow to stem m which 
the undergirders meet 

The orrery or picture of the heavens given in the Republic 
differs in its mode of reptes ntation from the arcles of the 
same and of the other in the Timaens In both the fixed 
stars are distinguished from the planets and they move in 
orbits without them al hough on an opposite direction m 
the Repubhc as in the Timaeus (40 B) they are all moving 
round the axis of the world But we are not certain that m 
the former they are moving round the earth No distinct 
mention is made in the Repubhc of the circles of the same 
and other although both m the Timaeus and m the Re 
public the motion of the fixed stars is supposed to coincide 
with the motion of the whole The relative thickness of the 
rims IS perhaps designed to ecpress the relative distances of 
the planets Plato probably intended to represent the earth 
from which Er and his companions are viewing the heavens, 
as stationary in place but whe her or not herself revolving 
unless this is implied m the revolution of the axis is uncertain 
(qi Timaeus) The spectator may be supposed to look at 
the heavenly bodies either from above or bdow The earth 
IS a sort of earth and heaven m one like the heaven of the 
Pliaedms on the back of which the spectator goes out to 
take a peep at the stars and is borne round in the revolution 
There is no distinction between the equator and the ediptic 
But Plato IS no doubt led to imagine that the planets have 
an opposite motion to that of the fixed stai* in order to 
account for their appearances n tie heavens In the desmp- 
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non of the meadow ami the rctnbatioii of the good and evd 
after death there are traces of Homer 
The description of the axis as a spindle, and of the heavenly 
bodies as forming a whole partly arises out of the attempt to 
connect tiie motions of the heavenly bodies with the mytho- 
logical image of the weh or we«.ving of the Fates The 
giving of the lots the weaving of tliem and the jnabng of 
them irreversible which are ascribed to the three Fates — 
Lachesis Ciotho Atropos are obviously derived from their 
names The element of chance m human life is mdicated 
by the order of the lots But chance, however adverse may 
be overcome by the wisdom of man if he knows how to 
choose aright there is a worse enemy to man th n chance 
this enemy is himself He who was moderately fortunate in. 
the number of the lot — even the very last comer — ^might 
have a good life if he chose with wisdom And as Plato does 
not like to make an assertion which is unproven, he more than 
confirms this statement a few sentences afterwards by the 
example of Odysseus who chose last But the virtue which 
IS founded on habit is not sufficient to enable a man to choose 
he must add to virtue knowledge, if he is to act rightly when 
placed in new circumstances The routine of good actions 
and good jhabits is an inferior sort of goodness and as 
Colendge says Common sense is intolerable which is not 
based on metaphysics so Plato would have said, Habit is 
worthless which is not based upon philosophy * 

The freedom of the will to refuse the evil and to choose the 
good is distinctly asserted Virtue is free and as a man 
honours or dishonours her he will have more or less of her 
The life of man IS rounded by necessity there are circum 
stances prior to birth which affect him (cp Pol 273 1 ^ But 
within the walls of necessity there is an open space in which 
he IS his own master and can study for himself the effects 
which the variously compounded gifts of nature or fortune 
have upon the soul, and act accordingly All men cannot 
have the first choice m everything But the lot of all men is 
good enough, if they choose wisely and will live diligently 
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The verisimilitude which is given to the pilgrimage of 
a thousand years by the mtimation that Axdiaens had lived 
a thousand years before the coincidence of Er coming to 
I fe on the twelfth day after he was supposed to have been 
dead with the seven days which the pilgrims passed m the 
meadow and the four days during winch they journeyed to 
the column of light the precision with which the sotil is 
mentioned who chose the twentieth lot the passing remarks 
that there was no definite character among the souls and 
that the sonls which had chosen ill blamed any one rather 
than themselves or that some of the souls drank more than 
was necessary of the waters of Forgetfulness wiule Er himself 
was hindered from dnnking the desire of Odysseus to rest 
at last unbke the conception of him in Dante and Tennyson , 
the feigned ignorance of how Er returned to the body when 
the other souls went shooting like stars to their birth — add 
greatly to the probabihty of Jlie nar ative They are such 
touches of nature as the art of Defoe might have mtroduced 
when he wished to win credibdity for marvels and apparitions 


There still remain to be considered some points which have 
been intentionally reserved to the end (I) the Janus IJte 
character of the Repubbc, which presents two faces — one an 
Hellenic state the other a kingdom of philosophers Con 
nected with the latter of the two aspects are the para 
doxes of the Republic as they have been termed by Morgen 
stern (a) the commumty of property (j3) of famihes 
(y) the rule of philosophers , (S) the analogy of the individual 
and the State which, like some other analogies in the Repub 
be, IS carried too far We may then proceed to consider 
(III) the subject of education as conceived by Plato bnngmg 
together in a general view the education of youth and the 
education of after life (IV) we may note further some 
essential diSerences between anaent and modern politics 
which are suggested by the Repubbc (V) we may compare 
the Pol ncm and the Laws (Vl^ observe the influence 
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exercised hy Plato on his m atois and (VII) t ke occas on 
to consider the nature and value of political and (VIII) of 
religious ideals 

I Plato expiessly says tliat he is intending to found an 
Hellenic State (Book v 470 E) Many of his regulations are 
characteristically Spartan such as the prohibition of gold 
and silver the common meals of tlie men he miLtai y training 
of the youth the gymnastic exercises of the women The 
life of Sparta was the life of a camp (Laws 11 666 E) enforced 
even mme ngidly in +ime of peace than in war the citizens 
of Sparta like Plato s were forbiaden to trade — ^they were to 
be soldiers and not shopkeepers Nowhere else in Gieece 
was the individual so completely subjected to the State the 
time when he was to marry the education of his children 
the clothes which he was to wear the food which he was to 
eat, were all prescribed by law Some of the best enactments 
in the Republic such as the reverence to be paid to parents 
and elders and some of the worst such as the exposure of 
deformed children are borrowed from the practice of Sparta 
The encoungement of friendships between men and youths 
or of men with one another as affording mcentives to bravery 
is also Spartan in Sparta too a nearer approach was made 
than in any other Gre^ State to equality 0 the sexes and to 
community of property and while there was probably less 
of licentiousness in the sense of immorality the tie of marriage 
was regarded more lightly than in the rest of Gieece The 
suprema lex ’ was the preservation of the family and the 
interest of the S^ate The coarse strengtii of a military 
government was not favourable to punty and refinement 
and the excessive stnetness of some regulations seems to haie 
produced a reaction Of all Hellenes the Spartans were most 
accessible to bribery several of the greatest of them might 
be described in the words of Plato as having a fierce secret 
longing after gold and silver Though not in the strict 
sense communists the pmunple of communism was main 
tamed among them m their div s on of lands m the r common 
meals, in their s aves and n the free use of one another’s 
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goods Marnage was a public jnstimtion and tbe women 
were educated hy tbe State, and sang and danced m public 
with the men 

Many traditions were preserved at Sparta cjf the seventy 
wi h which the magistrates had maintained the prunmve 
rule of music and poetry as m the Repubhc of Plato the 
rew fangled poet was to be expelled Hymns to the Gods 
which are the only kind of music admitted into the ideal 
State were the only hnd which was permitted at Sparta 
The Spartans though an unpoetical race were nevertheless 
lovers of poetry they had been stirred by the Elegiac sirams 
of Tyrtaeus they had crowded around Hippias to hear his 
recitals of Homer but in this they resembled the citizens 
of the tunocratic rather than of the ideal State (548 E) The 
council of elder men also corresponds to the Spartan gertmsta 
and the freedom with which they are permitted to judge 
about matters of detail agrees with what we are told of that 
institution Once more the military rule of not spoiling the 
dead or ofEeiing arms at the temples the moderation m the 
pursuit of enemies the importance attached to the physical 
well being of the citizens the use of warfare for tl e sake of 
defence rather than of aggression — are features probably 
suggested by the spmt and practice of Sparta 

To the Spartan type the ideal State reverts m the first 
decline and the character of the individual timocrat is 
borrowed from the Spartan citizen The love of Lacedaemon 
not only affected Plato and Xenophon but was shared by 
many undistinguished Athenians there they seemed to find 
a principle which was wanting in their own democracy 
The evKocTfiia of the Spartans attracted them that is to say 
not the goodness of their lavw but the spirit of order and 
loyalty which prevailed Fascinated by the idea, citizens of 
Athens would imitate the Lacedaemomans m their dress and 
manners they were known to the contemporaries of Plato 
as the persons who had their ears bruised hke the Pound 
heads of the Cominonwealtlu The love of another church 
or country when seen at a distance only the longing for an 
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msgiii ry sijaplicity m CivUized times the fond des re of 
a past which never has been or of a future which never imll 
be — ^these are aspirations of the human, mmd which are often 
felt among oursdves Such feelings meet with a response in 
the Republic of Plato 

But there are other features of the Platonic Republic as 
for example the literary and philosophical edncation and the 
grace and beauty of life winch aie the reverse of Spartan 
Plato wishes to give his citizens a taste of Athenian freeaom 
as well as of Lacedaemoman discipline His individual genius 
IS purely Athenian although in theory he is a lover of Sparta , 
and he is something more tlian either — he has also a true 
Hellemc feehng He is desirous of humanizing the wars of 
Hellenes against one another he acknowledges that the 
Delphian God is the grand hereditary interpreter or all Hellas 
The spmt or harmony and the Dorian mode are to prevail 
and the whole State is to have an external beauty which is 
the reflex of the harmony within But he has not yet found 
out the truth winch he afterwards enunciated in the Laws 
(i 628 D) — ^that he was a better legislator who made men to 
be of one mind, than he who trained them for war The 
atizens as m other Hellemc States democratic as well as 
aristocratic are really an upper class for although no 
mention is made of slaves the lower classes are allowed to fade 
away into the distance and are represented m the mdividnal 
by the passions Plato has no idea either of a social State m 
which all classes are harmonized or of a federation of Hellas 
or the world in which different nations or States have a place 
His aty IS equipped for war rather than for peace and tliB 
would seem to be justified by the ordinary condition of 
Hellenic States The myth of the earth bom men is an 
embodiment of the orthodox tradition of Hellas and the 
allusion to the four ages of the world is also sanctioned by 
the authority of Hesiod and the poets Thus we see that 
the Repnbhc is partly founded on the ideal of the old 
Greek fol s partly on the actual arcmnstancea of Hellas 
in that age Plato like the old painters retains the tiadi 
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tional form and like them he has also a vision, of a aty m 
the douds 

There is yet another thread which is interwoven m the 
texture of the work for the Repubhc is not only a Dorian 
State but a Pythagorean league The way of Lfe which 
was connected with the name of Pythagoras Lie the Catholic 
monastic orders showed the power which the mind of an 
individual might exercise over his contemporaries and may 
have naturally suggested to Plato the possibihty of reviving 
such mediaeval institutions The Pythagoreans like Plato 
enforced a rule of life and a moral and intellectual training 
The influence ascribed to music which to us seems exagger- 
ated IS also a Pythagorean feature it is not to be regarded 
as representing the real influence of music m the Greek world 
More nearly than any other government of Hellas the Pytha 
gorean league of three hundred was an aristocracy of virtue 
For once in the history of mankind the phuosophy of order or 
K 6 (rf/(K expressing and consequently enlisting on its side the 
combined endeavours of thebetterpartof the people, obtained 
the management of public afEairs and held possession of it 
for a conaderabie time (until about b c 500) Probably only 
m States prepared by Dorian institutions would such a league 
have been possible The rulers like Plato s <j>v\axe9 were 
required to submit to a severe training in ori^ to prepare 
the way for the education of the other members of the com 
munity I-ong after the dissolution of the Order eminent 
Pythagoreans such as Archytas of Tarentum retained their 
political influence ovei the aties of Magna Giaicia There 
was much here that was suggestive to the kindred spirit of 
Plato who had doubtLess medit ted deeply on the way of 
life of Pythagoras ' (Rep x 600 B) and his followers Shght 
traces of Pythagoreanism ace to be found m the metical 
number of the State in the number which expre^es the 
interval between the king and the tyrant in the doctrine of 
transmigration in the music of the spheres as well as m the 
great though secondary importance ascribed to mathematics 
m education. 
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Bat as n bis ph osophy so ako la the form of hiS State 
he goes far beyona the old p7thagoreans He attempts a task 
really impossible which is to unite the past of Gie^ histoiy 
with the future of philosophy analogous to that other impos 
sibihty wh-ch has often been the dream of Christendom 
the attempt to unite the past history of Europe with the 
kingdom o^ Christ Nothing actually emsting in the world 
at all resembles Plato s ideal State nor does he himself 
im'igine that such a State is possible This he repeats again 
and again e g in the Repubhc (is sub /fji ) or n the Laws 
(Book V 739) where casting a glance back on the Repubhc 
he admits that tne perfect state of communism and philo 
Sophy was impossible in his own age though still to be re 
amed as a pattern The same doubt is implied in the 
earnestness with which he argues m tUe Republic (7 472 D) 
that ideals are none the worse because they cannot be realized 
in fact, and in the chorus of laughter which like a breaking 
waTe will as he anticipates gre t the mention of his pro 
posals though like other wnters of fiction, he uses all his 
art to give reality to his inventions When asked how the 
ideal pohty can come into being he answers ironically 
When one son of a king becomes a philosopher he 
designates the fiction of the earth born men as a noble he 
and when, the structure is finally complete he fairly tells you 
that his Republic is a vision only v/hich in some sense may 
have reality but not m the vulgar one of a reign of philo- 
sopneis upon earth It has been said that Plato flies as wd’ 
as walks but this falls short of the truth for he flies and 
walks at the same time and is in the air and on Arm ground 
m successive instants 

Niebuhr has asked a tnfling question which may be briefly 
noticed in this place — ^Was Pbto a good atizen ? If by this 
IS meant Was he loyal to Atheman institutions S’ — ^he can 
hardly be said to be the frmnd of democracy but neither is 
he the friend of any other existing form of goveinment all 
of them he regarded as states of faction (Laws vm 83 C) 
none attumed to hu deal of a voluntaiy rule over voluntary 
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subjects wibcli seems mdeed more nearly to describe demo 
cxacy than any othe^ and the worst of them is tyranny 
The truth is that the question has hardly any meamng when 
ppned to a great philosopher whose writings are not meant 
for a particular age and country but for all time and all 
mankind The decline of Atheman polmcs tvas probably 
the motive which led Plato to frame an ideal State and the 
Republic may be regarded as reflecting the departing glory 
of Hellas Aswdlmigh we complain of St Angustme whose 
great work The City of God originated in a siimlar motive, 
for not being loyal to tlie Roman Empire. Even a nearer 
parallel might be afforded by the first Christians who 
cannot fairlv be charged with being bad citizens, because 
though subject to the higher powers they were looking 
forward to a city which is in heaven. 

II The idea of the perfect State is fall of paradox when 
judged of according to the ordinary notions of mankmd 
The paradoxes of one age liave been said to become the com 
monplaces of the next but the paradoxes of Plato are at 
least as paradoxical to us as they were to his contemporaries 
The modern world has either sneered at them as absurd, or 
denounced them as unnatural and immoral men have been 
pleased to find in Aiistotle s criticisms of them the antic pa 
tion of their own good sense The wealthy and cultivated 
classes have disliked and also dreaded them they have 
pointed with satisfaction to the failure of efforts to realize 
them in practice Yet since they are the thoughts of one of 
the greatest of human mtelhgences and of one who has done 
most to elevate morali y ard religion they seem to deserve 
a better treatment at our hands We may have to address 
the pubhc as Plato does poetry and assure them that we 
mean no harm to existing institutions There are senous 
eiiOTS which have a side of truth and which therefore 
may fairly demand a careful consideration there are 
truths mixed with error of which we may ndeed say 
The half 11 better than the whole Yet the half 
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(ot) The first paradox is the commumt7 of goods which is 
mentioned slight^ at the end of the third Book and seem 
mgly as Anstode observes is confined to the guardians at 
least no mention is made of the other classes But the 
omission js not of any real significance and probably arises 
out of the plan of the work which prevents the writer from 
entermg into details 

Aristotle censures the community of property much in the 
spirit of modern political economy as tending to repress 
judns try and as doing away with the spint of benevola iice 
' Modern writers almost r^use to consider the subject which 
is supposed to have been long ago settled by the common 
opinion of mankind But it must be remembered that the 
sacredness of properly is a notion far more fixed in modern 
than in ancient times The world has grown older and is 
therefore more conservative Primitive soaety ofiered many 
examples of land held in common^ either by a tribe or by 
a township and such may probably have been the ongmal 
form of landed tenure Anaent legislators had invented 
vanous modes of dividing and preserving the divisions of land 
among the atizens according to Aristotle there were 
nations who held the land in common and divided the 
produce and there were others who divided the land and 
stored the produce in common The evils of debt and the 
inec[uality of property were far greater in ancient than in 
modem times and the acadents to which property was 
subject from war or revolution, or taxation or other legis 
lative interference, were also greater All these circum 
stances gave property a less fixed and sacred character The 
early Christians are believed to have held their property in 
common, and the principle is sanctioned by the words of 
Christ himself and has been maintained as a counsel of 
perfection m almost all ages of the Church Nor have there 
been wanting ostanccs of modern enthusiasts who have made 
a rrbgjon of comm in every age of rehgious excite- 
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meat notions bke Wycliffe’a lalieTitance of grace’ iave 
tended to prevail A lite spinr but fiercer and more violent 
has appeared in politics The preparation of the Gospel of 
peace soon becomes the red flag of Republicanism 
We can hardly judge what effect Plato s views would have 
upon his own. contemporaries they would perhaps have 
seemed to them only an exaggeration, of the Spartan com 
monwealtlL Even modern wnteis would acknowledge that 
\ the right of private property is based on, expediency and 
may be in erfered with in a variety of ways for the public 
* good Any other mode of vesting property which was found 
to be more advantageous would m time acquire the same 
basis of nght the most useful m Plato s words, would 
be the most sacred The lawyers and ecclesiastics of former 
ages would have spoken of property as a sacred institution 
But they only meant by such language to oppose the greatest 
amount of resistance to any invasion of the rights of mdi 
vidnals and of the Church 

When we consider the question, without any fear of iiu 
mediate application to practice in the spirit of Plato s Re 
public are we qmte sure that the received notions of property 
are tlie best ? Is the distribution of wealth which is customary 
in civilized countries the most favourable that can be con 
ceived for the education and development of the mass of 
mankind? Can the spectator of all time and aU existence 
be quite convinced that one or two thousand years hence 
great changes will not have taken place in the rights of 
property, or even that the veij notion of properly beyond 
what IS necessary for personal maintenance may not have 
disappeared? This was a distinctioa familiar to Anstode, 
though likely to be laughed at among ourselves Such 
a change would not be greater than some other changes 
through which the world has passed m the transition from 
ancient to modern society for example the emancipation of 
the serfs in Russia or the abolition of slavery m America and 
the West Indies , and not so great as the drfference which 
separates the Eastern village community from the Western 
axr D H 
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world To acoomplist such s rcrolatioa & tlie conne of 
a few centunes would imply a rate of progress not more 
rapid than has actually taken place during the last hfty or 
sia^y years The kingdom of Japan underwent more change 
m five or six years than Europe m five or six Hundred Many 
opinions and behefs which have been chenshed among our- 
selves quite as strongly as the sacredness or property have 
passed away and the most untenable propositions respecting 
the right of bequests or entail have been maintained with as 
much fervour as the most moderate Some one will be 
heard to ask whether a state of soaety can be final m which 
the interests of thousands arc perilled on the life or characr-er 
of a single person And many will indulge the hope that our 
piesent condition may after ail, be only transitional, and 
may conduct to a higher in ivhich property besides minis 
tenng to the enjoyment of the few noay also furmsih the 
means of the highest culture to all and will be a greater 
benefit to the public generally and also more under the 
control of public authority There may come a tune when 
the saying Have I not a right to do what I will with my 
own? will appear to be a barbarous elic of mdividuahsm — 
when the possession of a part may be a greater blessing to 
each and all than the possession of the whole is now to 
any one 

Such reflections appear visionaTy to the eye of the practical 
statesman, but they are within the range of possibility to the 
philosopher He can imagine that m some distant age or 
chme, and through the influence of some individual, the 
notion of common property may or might have sunk as deep 
into the heart of a race, and have become as fixed to them 
as private property is to ourselves He knows that this latter 
institution 13 not more than four or five thousand years old 
may not the end revert to the beginning? In our own age 
even Utopias affect the spirit of legislation and an abstract 
idea may exerase a great influence on practical politics 

The objections that would be generally urged against 
Plato E unity of p are the old ones of Anstotl 
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tiat motives -for exertion would be taLen aw ay, and that 
disputes would arise wiien. each was depeadent upon all 
Every man. would produce as little and coiisume as much as 
he liked The experience o£ avilized natiom has hitheiro 
been adverse to Socialism The efiort is too great for human 
nature men try to live m common but the personal feeling 
13 always brealong in On the other hand it may be doubted 
whether our present notions of property are not conven 
tional for they difFer in different countries and in different 
states of society Wc boast of an individuahsm Tvluch is not 
frccaom, but rather an artifiaal result of the industnal state 
of modern Europe The individual is nominally free but he 
is also powerless in a world bound hand and foot in the chains 
of economic necessity Eaen if we cannot expect the mass 
of manand to become disinterested at any rate we observe 
in them a power of org mzation which fifty years ago would 
never have been suspected The same forces which have 
revolutionized the pohtical system of Europe may effect 
a similar change m the social and industrial relations of man 
tind And if we suppose the influence of some good as well 
as neutral motives working in the community there will be 
no absurdity m expecting that the mass of mankird having 
power and becoming enhghtened about the higher possi 
bilmes of human life when they leam how much more is 
attainable for all than is at present the possession of a favoured 
few may pursue the common interest with an intelhgence 
and persistency which mankind have hitherto never seen 
Now that the world has once been set in motion and 
IS no longer held fast under the tyranny of custom and 
gnorance now that criticism has pierced the veil of tra 
dition and the past no longer overpowers the presem^ — the 
progress of civilization may be expected to be far greater 
and swifter than heretofore Even at our present ra^e of 
speed the point at which we may amve in two o three 
generations is beyond the power of iimgination to fores re 
There are forces in the world which work not in an arith 
metical, but tn a geometrical ratio of mcreasc. Edncatioii, 
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exerctses She » to lose s» far as poss ble the incidents of 
maternity and the characteristics of the female sex 
The modern antagonist of the equaiit7 of the sexes would 
argue that the differences between men and women are not 
confined to the single point urged by Plato that sensibihty 
gentleness grace are the qnahties of women while energy 
streng;th, higher intelligence are to be looked for in men 
And the cntiasm is jnst the differences affect the whole 
nature^ and are not as Plato supposes confined to a single 
point But neither can we say how far these differences are 
dae to education and the opinions of mankind or phjrsically 
inherited from, the habits and opinions of former generations 
Women have been always taught not exactly that they are 
slaves but that they are in an inlenor position wLch is also 
supposed to have compensating advantages and to this 
position they have conformed It is also true that the 
physical form may easily change m the course of generations 
through the mode of life and the weakness or delicacy 
which was once a matter of opinion may become a physical 
fact The characteristics of sex vary greatly m different 
countries and ranks of soaety and at different ages in the 
same individuals Plato may have been right in denymg that 
there was any ultimate difference in the sexes of man other 
than that which exists in animals because ah other differences 
may be conceived to disappear in other states of society or 
under different circumstances of life and traimng 
The first wave havmg been passed we proceed to the 
second — community of wives and children Is it possible? 

Is it desirable? For as Glaucon intimates and as we far 
more strongly insist, Great doubts may be entextamed about 
both these points Any free discussion of the question is 
impossible, and mankind are perhaps right in not aHowmg 
the ultimate bases of soaal life to be examined. Feiy of ns 
can safely inquire into the things which nature hides any 
more than we can dissect our own bodies StiU, the manner 
in which Plato amved at his conclusions should be considered 
For here, as Mr Grote has d, is a wonderful thmg, 
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that oae of tae wisest and best of men should have ente*^ 
tamed ideas of morality which are wholly at variance with 
our own And if we would do Plato justice we must examine 
carefully the character of his proposals First, we may 
observe that the iciat ons of the sexes supposed by him are 
the reverse of licentious he seems rather to aim at an im- 
possible stnetness Secondly he conceives the family to be 
the natural enemy of the state and he entertains the serious 
hope that a universal brotherhood may taice the place of 
private interests — an aspiration which although not justified 
by experience has possessed many noble minds On the other 
hand there is no sentiment or imagination in the connexions 
which men and women are supposed by him to form human 
beings return to the "level of the animals neither exalting to 
heaven nor yet abusing the natural instincts All that world 
of poetrv and fancy winch the passion of love has called forth 
tn modern literature and romance would have been banished 
by Plato The arrangements of marriage in the Republic 
are directed to one object — the improvement of the race 
In successive generations a great devdopment both of bodily 
and mental quahties might be possible. The analogy of 
animals tends to show that mi^ind can within certain 
liimts receive a change of nature And as m ammals we 
should commonly choose the best for breeding and destroy 
the others so there must be a selection made of the human 
bemgs whose lives are worthy to be preserved 
We start back homfied from this Platonic ideal, m the 
belief first that the higher feelings of humamty are far too 
strong to be crushed out secondly that if the plan could be 
carried mto execution we should be poorly recompensed by 
improvements in the breed for the loss of the best thmgs 
on life The greatest regard for the weakest and meanest of 
human bemgs — ^themfant the criminal the insane the idiot 
truly seems to us one of the noblest results of Christiamty 
We have learned, though as yet imperfectly that the inoi 
viduai man has an endless value m the sight of God, and that 
we honour Him when we honour the and disfigured 
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mage of Him {q> Laws xi 931 A} TK s » the lesson which 
Christ taught m a parable when He said Thei angels do 
always behold the face of My Father which is m heaven 
Such lessons are on’y partially realized in any age they were 
loreign to the age of Plato as tney 1 ave very different degrees 
of strength in different countnes or ages of the Christian 
world To the Greek the family was a religious and customary 
institution binding tbe members together by a tie mferior in 
strength to that of friendship and having a less solemn and 
sacred sound than that of country The relationship which 
existed on the lower level of custom Plato imagined that he 
was raising to the higher Wei of nature and reason while 
from the modem and Chnstian point of view we regard him 
as sanctiomng murder and destroying the first prmciples of 
morality 

The great error in these and similar speculations is that the 
difference between man and the animals is forgotten m them 
The human bemg is regarded with the eye of a dog or bird 
fanacr (v 459 A) or at best of a slave-owner the higher or 
human qualities are left out The breeder of animals aims 
chiefly at size or speed or strength in a few cases at courage 
or temper most often the £.tnes3 of the animal for food is 
the great desideratum But maniiud are not bred to be eaten, 
nor yet for their superiority in fighting or in running or m 
drawing carts Neither does the improvement of the human 
race consist merely m the increase of the bones and flesh but 
in the growth and enlightenment of the mind Hence there 
must be a marriage of true minds ’ as well as of bodies, of 
imagination and reason as well as of lusts and instincts Men 
and women without feekne or imaRination ar e justly called 
brutes yet Plato takes away tkese qualities puts nothmg 
in their place not even the desire of a noble offspring since 
parents are not to know their own children The most 
important transaction of social life he who is the idealist 
philosopher converts into the most brutal For the pair are 
to have no relat'on to one another except at the hymeneal 
fmt val their n are not them but the State 1 nor 
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IS any tie of afifection to unite them Yet here the analogy 
of the ammals might haTe saved Plato from a gigantic error 
if he had not lost sight of his own illustration (n 375 D) 
For the nobler sort of birds and beasts (v 4^9 A) nourish 
and protect their offspring and are faithful to one another 
An eminent phys ologist thinis it worth while to try and 
place life on a physical basis ’ But should not life rest on 
the moral rather than upon the physical J The higher comes 
first, then the lower firs the human and rational afterwards 
the ammal Yet they are not absolutely divided and m 
times of sickness or moments of scF indulgence they seem to 
be only different aspects of a common human nature which 
includes them both Neither is the moral the limit of the 
physical but the espansion and enlargement of it, — ^the 
highest form which the physical is capable of receiving As 
PlatO would say, the body does not take care of the body and 
still less of the imnd but the m nd takes care of both lu all 
numan action not that which is common to man and the 
animals is the characteristic element but that which dis- 
tinguishes him from them Even if we admit the physical 
basis and esolve all virtue into health of body — la fagm 
notre sang cifcuU still on merely physical grounds we 
must come back to ideas Mind and reason and duty and 
conscience, under the e or other names are always reappear- 
ing There cannot b e health of body without health of mind , 
nor health of mind without the sense of duty and the love 
of truth (cp Charm 156 D E) 

That ^e greatest of anaent philosophers should m his 
regulations about marnage have fallen into the error of 
separatmg body and mmd does indeed appear surprising 
Yet the wonder is not so much that Plato should nave enter 
tamed ideas of morality which to onr own age are revoltmg, 
but that he should have contradicted himself to an ertent 
which IB hardly credible falling in an instant from the heaven 
of idealism into the crud st animalism Rejoicing in the 
newly found gift of reflection, he appean to have thought out 
a sub ect about which he had better have followed, the 
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enl ghtenffd feeung oi Ii*3 own age, TTw general sen ment 
of Hellas was opposed to his monstrous fancy The old poets 
and m later timje the tragedians showed no want of respect 
for the family, on ■which much of theur rehgion was based 
But the example of Sparta and perhaps in some degree the 
tendency to defy public opuuon, seems to hare misled him 
He wiU make one family out of all the families of the state 
He will select the finest specimens of men and women and 
breed from these only 

Yet because the illusion is altvays returning (for the animal 
part of human nature will from time to time assert itself m 
the disguise of philosophy as well as of poetry) and also 
because ary departure from estabhshed morality even where 
this IS not intended is apt to be unsettling it may be worth 
while to draw out a htue more at length the objeaions to 
the Platonic marriage la the first place history shows that 
wherever polygamy has been largely allowed the race has 
detenorated One man to one woman is the law of God and 
nature Nearly all the civilized peoples of the world at some 
period before age of written records have become mono- 
gamists and the step when once taken has never been 
retraced The exceptions occnrnng among Brahmins or 
Mahometans or -the ancient Persians are of 'that sort which 
may be said to prove the rule The connexions formed between 
superior and infaior races hardly ever produce a noble off 
spring because they are licentious and because the children 
in such cases ■usually despise the mother and are neglected 
by the father who is ashamed of them Barbarous nations 
■when they are introduced by Europeans to vice die out 
polygamist peoples either import and adopt children from 
other oountnes or dwindle m numbers or both Dynasties 
and anstocracies which have disregarded the laws of nature 
have decreased in numbers and degenerated in stature 
mariages de convenance leave their enfeebling stamp on 
the oSspnng of them (cp King Lear Act i. Sc 2 ) The 
marriage of near relations or the marrying in and in 
of the same family tends constantly to weakness or diocy m 
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tHe children, sometiires assoming the form aa they grow 
older passionate licentiousness The common prostitute 
rarely has any offspring By such unmiataLafalc evidence is 
the authority of morahty asserted in the rdbitions of the 
seses and so many more elements enter into this mystery 
than are dreamed of by Plato and some other philosophers 
Recent inquirers have indeed arnved at ^e conclusion 
that among primitive tnbes there existed a commumiy of 
wives as of property and that the captive taken by the spear 
was the only wife or slave whom any man was permitted to 
call his own The partial existence of such customs among 
some of the lower races of man and the survival of peculiar 
ceremonies m the marriages of some civihzed nations, axe 
thought to furnish a proof of similar inst tutions having been 
once universal The e can be no question that the study of 
anthropology has considerably changed our views respecting 
the first appearance of man upon the earth We know more 
about the abongmes of the wrorld than formerly but our 
increasing knowledge shows above all things how httle we 
know With aU the helps wnich wri ten monuments afford, 
we do but faintly realize the condition of man two thousand 
or three thousand years ago Of what his condition was when 
removed to a distance 200 000 or 300 000 years when the 
majority of mankind were lower and nearer the animals than 
any tribe now existing npon the earth, we cannot even enter- 
tain conjecture Plato (Laws m 676 foil ) ana Anstotle 
(Metaph xi 8 1 % ig 20) may have b«n more right than we 
imagme m supposing that some forms of civilization were 
discovered and lost several times over If we cannot argue 
that all barbansm is a degraded civihzation neither can we 
set any limits to the depth of degradation to which the human 
race may sink through war disease 01 solation And if we 
are to draw inferences about the ongin of mamage from the 
practice of barbarous nations we should also consider the 
remoter analogy of the animals Many birds and animals 
especially the carnivorous, have only one mate, and the love 
and care of ofbpnng which to be natural u inco t 
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with the pnm t ve theory of mair age If we go back to an 
imaginary state la which men were ainost animals and the 
compamons of them we have as much right to argue from 
what IS animal to what is human as from the barbarous to 
the avilized man The ecord of ammal life on the globe is 
fragmentary — ^the conncctmg Imts are wanting and cannot 
be supplied , the record of social lif is still more fragmentary 
and precarious Even if we admit that our first ancestors had 
no such mstitution as marnage still the stages by which men 
passed from outer barbarism to the comparative civihzation 
of China Assyria and Greece or even of the ancient Germans 
are wholly unknown to us 

Such speculations are apt to be unsettling because they 
seem to show that an institution which was thought to be 
a revelation from heaven, is only the growth of history and 
experience We ask what is the origin of marriage and we are 
told that hke the right of property, after many wars and 
contests, it has gradually arisen out of the s^fishness of 
barbarians We stand face to face with human nature in its 
primitive nakedness We are compelled to accept, not the 
highest but the lowest account of the ongin of human 
soaety But on the other hand we may truly say that every 
step in human progress has been in the same direction, and 
that in the course of ages the idea of marriage and of the 
family has been more and more defined and consecrated 
The civilized East is immeasurably in advance of any savage 
tribes the Greeks and Romans have improved upon the 
East the Christian nations have been stricter m their views 
of the marriage relation than any of the ancients In this as 
in so many other things instead of looking back with regret 
to the past, we should look forward vnth hope to the future. 
We must consecrate that which we believe to be the most 
holy and that which is the most holy wJH be the most 
useful ’ There is more reason for mamtaining the sacredness 
of the marriage tie when we see the benefit of it, than when 
vre only felt a vague rehgious horror about the violation of it 
But in all of transition, when establnhed behefs are 
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b«]iig undermined, there is a. danger that m the passage from 
the old to the new we mayinsensibl7 let go the moral pnnaple 
fin ding an excuse for hstenmg to the voice of passion m the 
uncertainty of knowledge or the fluctuations of opinion 
And there are many persons in our own day who enlightened 
by the study of anthropology and fascinated by what is new 
and strange some using the language of fear, others of hope 
are inclined to behei e that a time will come when through 
the self assertion of women or the rebellious spirit of children, 
by the analysis of human relations or by the force of outward 
circumstances the ties of family hfe may be broken or greatly 
relaxed They point to societies m America and elsewhere 
which tend to show that the destruction of the family need 
not necessarily involve the overthrow of all morality What 
ever we may thmk of such speculations we can hardlv 
deny that they have been more nxe in this generation than 
m any othe and whither they are tending who can 
predict ^ 

To the doubts and queries raised by these soaal reformers ’ 
respecting the relation of the 8 n».es and the moral nature of 
man there 18 a sufScient answer if any is needed The 
difference between them and us is really one of fact They 
are speaking of man as they wish or fancy hun to be but we 
are speaking of him as he is They isolate the animal part of 
h .13 nature we regard him as a creature havmg many sides 
or aspects moving between good and evil striving to rise 
above himself and to become a httle lower than the angels 
We also to use a Platonic fo muk are not ignorant of the 
dissatisfactions and incompatibihties of family life of the 
meannesses of trade of the flattenes of one class of society by 
another of the impediments which the family throws m the 
way of lofty aims and aspirations But we are consaous that 
there are evils and dangers m the background greater still 
which are not appreaated because they are either concealed 
or suppressed Wbat a condition of man would that be, m 
which human passions were controlled by no authority divine 
oi h in which there was no tfiamr or de ce n cy no higher 
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affection ovcrcom ng or sancti^ng tlie natural nstincts but 
simpljr a rule of hedth ' Is it for this tha we are asked to 
throw awa^ the civilization which, is the growth of ages f 
For strength and health are not the only qualities to be 
desired there are the more important considerations of 
mind and character and soul We know how human nature 
may be degraded we do not know how by artificial means 
any improvement in the breed can be effected The problem 
IS a complex one for if we go back only four steps (and these 
at least enter into the composition of a child) there are 
commonly thirty progenitors to be taken into account Many 
curious facts rarely admitting of proof are told us respecting 
the inheritance of disease or characte from a remote ancestor 
We can trace the physical resemblances of parents and children 
m the same family — 

Sic ocnlos 1C ille manns sic ora ferebat 

but scarcely less often the differences which distinguish 
children both from their parents and from one another Wc 
are told of similar mental peculianties running in families 
and again of a tendency as in the animals to revert to a com- 
mon or original stocL But we have a difficulty m distinguish- 
ing what 13 a true inheritance of gemus or other qualities and 
what IS mere imitation or the result of similar circumstances 
Great men and great women have rarely had great fathers 
and mothers Nothing that we know of m the arcumstances 
of their birth or lineage wdl explain their appearance Of 
the English poets of the last and two preceding centunes 
scarcely a descendant remains — ^none nave ever been dis 
tuigmshed So deeply has nature hidden her secret and so 
ridiculous IS the faiuiy which has been entertained by some 
that we might in time by suitable marriage arrangements or 
as Plato would have said by an mgemous system of lots 
produce a Shakespeare or a Milton. Even supposing that we 
could breed men having the tenacity of bulldogs or like the 
Spartans lacking lie wit to run away in battle would the 
world be any the better f Many of the noblcit speamens of 
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the hujnan race haTe been among the weakest physically 
Tyrtaens or Aesop or our own Iviewton, would have been 
exposed at Sparta and some of the fairest and strongest men 
and Women have been among the wickedest and worst Not 
by the Platonic device of uniting the strong and fair with the 
strong and fair regardless of sentiment and morality nor 
yet by his other device of combimng dissinular natures 
(Statesman Jio A) have mankind gradually passed from the 
brutahty and licentiousness of primitive marriage to marriage 
Christian and avilized 

Pew persons would deny that we brmg mto the worla an 
inheritance of mental and physical qualities deixved first 
from our parents, or through them from some remoter 
ancestor secondly from our race thirdly from the general 
condition of manbnd into which we are bora. Nothing is 
cornmoner than the remark that So and so is like his father 
or his uncle and an aged per on may not ■anfrequentiy 
not-" a resemblance m a youth to a long-forgotten ancestor 
observing that Nature sometimes skips a generation’ It 
may be true also that if we knew more about our ancestors 
these similarities would be even more striking to us Admit 
ting the facts which are thus described m a popular way we 
may however remark that there is no method of difference 
by which they can be defined or estimated and that they 
constitute only a small part o^ each individual The doctrine 
of heredity may seem to take out of our hands the conduct 
of out own lives but t is the idea not the fact, which is 
really tenible to us For what we have received from our 
ancestors is only a fraction of what we ate or may become. 
The knowledge that drunkenness or insanity has been preva 
leu in a family may be the best safeguard aganst their 
recurrence in a future generation The parent will be moat 
awake to the vices or diseases in his child of which he is most 
sensible within himself The whole of life may be directed 
tst) their prevention or cure The traces of consumption may 
become fainter or be wholly effaced the inherent tendency 
to Tice or may be eradicated. And so heredity from 
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being a ccxse maj become a blessing We acEnowledge that 
in the matter of our birth as m our nature generally here 
are previous arcumstances which affect us But upon this 
platform of arcomstances or within this wall of necessity we 
have still the power of creating a life for ourselves by the 
informing energy of the human will 

There is another aspect of the marriage question to which 
Plato IS a stranger All the children born in his Sta e are 
foundlings It never occurred to him that the greater part 
of them according to umversal experience, would hate 
perished For children can only be brought up in families 
There is a subtle sympathy between the moflier and the 
child which cannot be supphed by other mothers or by 
strong nurses one or more (Laws vu 789 E) If Plato s 
pen was as fatal as the Creches of Pans or the foundling 
hospital of Dnblm more than nine tenths of his children 
would have penshed Tnere would have been no need to 
eiqpose or put out of the way the weaklier children, for they 
would have died of themselves So emphatically does 
nature protest against the destruction of the family 
What Plato had heaid or seen of Sparta was applied by 
him in a mistaken way to his ideal commonwealth He 
probably observed that both the Spartan men and women 
were superior m form and strength to the other Greeks 
and this superiority he was disposed to attribute to the laws 
and customs relating to marnage. He did not consider that 
the desire of a noble offspring was a passion among the 
Spartans or that that physical superionty was to be attn 
buted chiefly not to their marriage customs but to their 
temperance and traming He did not reflect that Sparta 
was great not in consequence of the relaxation of morahty 
but in spite of it by virtue of a political principle stronger 
far than existed m any other Grecian State Least of all did 
he observe that Sparta did not really produce the finest 
specimens or the Greek race The gemus tie political 
nspiration of Athcni tie love of ibexty — all tiat has made 
Greece famous with posterity were wanting among tic 
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Spartans They had no Themistodes or Pericles or 
Aeschylus or Sophocles or Socrates or Plato The m 
dmdual was not allowed to appear above the State the laws 
were fixed and he had no business to alter or reform them 
Yet whence has +he progress of aties and nations arisen if 
not from remarkable inoividiials coming into the world 
we know not how and from causes over winch we have no 
control? Something too much may have been said m 
modem times of the value of individuality But we can 
hardly condemn too strongly a system which, instead of 
fostenng the scattered seeds or sparb of genius and characte 
tends to smother and extinguish them 
StiU, while condemning Plato we must cknowledge that 
neither Christianity nor any other fo m of rehgion and 
soaety has hitherto been able to cope with this most diflS 
cult of socul problems and that the side from which Plato 
regarded it is that from which we turn away Population 
IS the most untameable force m the political and social world 
Do we not find espeaally m large cities that the greatest 
hindrance to the ameho ation of the poor is thei im 
providence m marriage? — ^a small fault truly if not involvuig 
endless consequences There are whole conntries too such 
as India or nearer home Ireland m which a right solution 
of the marriage question seems to he at the foundation of 
the happiness of the commumty There are too many 
people on a given space, or they marry too early and bnng 
into the world a sickly and half developed offspring or 
owing to the very conditions of their existence they become 
emaciated and hand on a similar life to their descendants 
But who can oppose the voice of prudence to the mightiest 
passions of mankind (Laws vm 835 C) especially when they 
have been licensed by custom and religion? In addition to 
the infiuences of education we seem to require some new 
principles of right and wrong m these matters some force of 
opmion which may indeed be already heard whispering m 
pnvatc, but ha* ucvci aficcted the moral icntimqpti of 
mankmd m vcnexaL Wc unavo dably lose t^t of the 
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pnncjple of iculity jnst n that action of our Lt€s n wh ch 
we have the most need of it The influences which we can 
bring to bear upon tlus question are chiefly indirect In 
a generation or two education, emigration, improvements in 
agriculture and manufactures may have provided the solu 
tion. The state physiaan hardly likes to prob^, the wound 
It 13 beyond his art a matter which he cannot safely let 
alone but which he dare not touch 

We do but skin and fllm the ulcerous place 

When again in jprivate life we see a whole family one 
by one dropping into the grave under the Ate of some 
inherited malady and the parents perhaps surviving them 
do onr minds ever go back silentl} to that day twenty flve 
or thirty years before on which under the fairest auspices 
amid the rejoicings of fnends and acquaintances a bnde 
and bridegroom joined hands vnth one another f In making 
such a refl.ection we are not opposmg physical considerations 
to moral, but moral to physical we are seebng to make 
the voice of reason heard which drives us back from the 
extravagance of sentimentalism on common sense The 
late Dr Combe is said by his biographer to have resisted the 
temptation to marriage, because he knew that he was subject 
to hereditary consumption One who deserved to be called 
a man of genius, a friend of my youth was in the habit 
of wearmg a black ribbon on his wrist m orde’’ to remind him 
that being habk to outbreaks of msamty he must not give 
way to the natural impulses of affection he died un 
married in a lunatic asylum These two little facts suggest 
the reflection that a very few persons have done from a sense 
of duty what the rest of manbnd ought to have done under 
like circumstances if they had allowed themselves to think 
of all the misery which they were about to bring mto the 
world If we could prevent such marriages without any 
violation of feeling or propriety we clearly ought and the 
prohikution in the course of time would be protected by 
a honor naturalu gimilar to that which m all civilized 
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ages and countnes lias presented the mamage of near 
relations by blood Mankind would have been the happier 
if some things which, are now allowed had from the beginmn 
been denied to them if the sanction of rehgion could have 
prohibited practices mimical to health if sanitary principles 
could in early ages have been mvested with a superstitious awe 
But living as we do far on m the world s histoij we are no 
longer able to stamp at once with the impress of religion a 
new prohibition A free agent cannot have his fancies 
regulated by law and the execution of the law would be 
rendered impossible owing to the uncertainty of the cases 
in which marriage was to be forbidden Who can weigh 
virtue or even fortune against health or moral and mental 
quahties against bodily r Who can measure probabilities 
against certamties^ There has been some good as well as 
evil in the disciphne of suSenng and there are diseases 
such as consumpoon which have exerased a refining and 
softening mfiuence on the character Youth is too m 
cxpenenced to balance such mce considerations parents do 
not often think of them or think of them too late They are 
at a distance and may probably be averted change of places 
a new state of life, the interests of a home may be the cure of 
them So persons vainly reason when their minds are already 
made up and their fortunes irrevocably hnfced together 
Nor is there any ground for supposmg that marriages are to 
any great extent influenced by reflections of thiS sort which 
seem unable to make any head against the irresistible impulse 
of individual attachment 

Lastly no one can have observed the first rising flood of 
die passions m youth, the difficulty of regula mg them and 
the effects on the whole mmd and nature which follow from 
them, the stimulus which is given to them by the imagination, 
without feeling that there is something unsatisfactory in our 
method of trcatmg them. That the most important in 
fluence on. human hfe should be wholly left to chance or 
hrouded m mystery, and instead of being disciphned or 
inderstood. should be required to conform oni^ to an ex 
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ternal standard of propnety — canno* be regarded by the 
philosopher as a safe or satisfactory condmou of human things 
And stdi those who have the charge of youth may find a way 
by watchfulness by afEection, by the manhness and innocence 
of their own hves by occasional hints by general admoni 
tions which every one can apply for himself to mitigate this 
terrible evil winch eats out the heart of individuals and 
corrupts the moral sentiments of nations In no duty 
towards others is there more need of reticence and self 
restraint So great is the danger lest he who would be the 
counsellor of another should reveal the secret prematurely 
lest he should get another too much into his power or fix 
the passmg impression of evil by demanding the confession 
of it 

Nor is Plato wrong in asserting that family attachments 
may interfere with higher aims If there have been some 
who to party gave up what was meant for mankind there 
have certainly been others who to family gave up what was 
meant for mankind or for their country The cares of 
children the necessity of proctirmg money for their support 
the flattenes of the inch by the poor the exclusiveness of 
c ste the pride of birth or wealth, the tendency of family 
life to divert men from the pursuit of the ideal or the heroic^ 
are as lowering in our own age as in that of Plato And if we 
prefer to look at the gentle influences of home, the develop 
ment of the affections the amemtieB of soaety the devotion 
of one member of a family for the good of the others, which 
form one side of the picture we must not quarrel with him 
or perhaps ought rather to be grateful to him, for having 

P resented to us the reverse Without attempting to defend 
latjo on grounds of morality we may allow that there is an 
aspect of the world which has not unnaturally led h m into 
error 

We hardly appreaate the power which the idea of the 
State like all other abstract ideas exerased over the mind 
of Plato To us the State seems to be built up out of the 
family or sometimes to be the framework n which famiiy 
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and social life is contained. But to Plato m his present 
mood of mind tlie family is only a disturbing influence wbicli 
instead of filling up tends to disarrange the bigber umty 
of the Sta e No organization » needed except a political 
which regarded from another point of view is a mihtary one 
The State is all-sufiicing for the wants of man and like the 
idea of the Church in later tges absorbs aU other desires and 
affections In time of war the thousand citizens are to 
stand like a rampart impregnable against the world or the 
Persian host m time of peace the preparation for war and 
their duties to the State which are also their duties to one 
another take up their whole hie and time The only other 
interest which is allowed to them besides that of war is the 
interest of philosophy When they are too old to be 
soldiers they are te retire from active life and to have a second 
novitiate of stndy and contemplation There is an element 
of monastiosm even in Plato s communism If he could have 
done without duldren, he might have converted his Republic 
into a religious order Neither m the Laws (v 739 B) when 
the daylight of common sense breaks in upon him does he 
retract his error In the State of which he would be the 
founder there is no marrying or givmg in marriage but 
because of the mfirnuty of nunkmd he condescends to a'^low 
the law of nature to prevail 

(y) But Plato has an equal or m his own estimation, even 
greater paradox in reserve, which is summed up in the 
famous text. Until kings are phflosopners or philosophers 
are bugs, cities will never cease from lU ’ And by philoso- 
phers he explains himself to mean those who are capable of 
apprehending ideas especially the idea of good. To the 
attamment of this higher knowledge the second education 
is directed Through a process of trammg which has already 
made them good citizens they are now to be made good 
legislators We find with some surprise (not unlike the 
feeling which Aristotle in a well known passage describes 
the hearers of Plato s lectures as experiencing when they 
went to a dii on the dca of good, cxpectji^ to be 
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mstjracted jn moral tratlw, and received nstcad of them 
arithmetical and mathematical formuke) that Plato doea not 
propose fo his future legislators any study of finance or law 
or military tactics but only of abstract mathematics as a 
preparation for the atiU more abstract conception of good 
We ask with Aristotle What is the nse of a man knowing 
the idea of good if he does not know what is good for this 
mdividual Misstate this condition of society? We cannot 
understand how Plato s legislators or guardians are to be 
fitted for their work of statesmen by the study of the fire 
mathematical saences We vainly search in Plato’s own 
writings for any explanation of this seeming absurdity 
The discovery of a great metaphysical corception seems to 
ravish the mind with a prophetic consciousness which takes 
away the potver of estimating its value No metaphysical 
mquirer has ever fairly cntiazed bis own speculations in his 
own judgement they have been above criticism nor has he 
understood that what to him seemed to be absolute truth 
may reappear in tlie next generation as a form of logic or an 
instrument of thought And posterity have also sometimes 
equally misapprehended the real value of his speculations 
They appear to them to have contributed nothing to the 
stock of human knowledge The idea of good is apt to be 
regarded by the modern thinker as an unmeamng abstraction 
but he forgets that this abstraction is waiting ready for use 
and will hereafter be filled up by the divisions of knowledge 
When mankind do not as yet know that the world is subject 
to law the introduction of the mere conception of law or 
design or final cause and the far off anticipation of the har 
mony of knowledge, are great steps onward Even the crude 
generalization of the umty of all things leads men to view 
the world with different eyes and may easily affect their 
conception of human life and of pohtics and also their own 
conduct and character (Tun 90 We can im agi ne how 
a great mind hke that of Perides might derive elevation from 
his intercourse with Anaxagoras ^haedr 270 A) To be 
struggling towards a higher but unattainable conception 
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IS a more favoorable intellectual condition tban to rest 
satisfied in a narrow portion of ascertained fact And the 
earlier which have sometime been th greater ideas of 
science are often lost sight of at a later period How rarel 7 
can we say of any modern inquirer in the magnificent Ian 
gnage of Plato that He is the spectator of all time and of 
all existence ' ’ 

Nor IS there nything unnatural m the hasty apphcation of 
these vast metaphysical conceptions to practical and pohtical 
1 fe In the fint enthusiasm of ideas men are apt to see them 
everywhere and to anply them in the most remote sphere 
They do not understand that the experience of ages is 
required to enable them to fill np the mtcrmediate axioms 
Plato himself seems to have imagmea that the truths of 
psychology like those of astronomy and harmomes would be 
arrived at by a process of deduction and that the method 
which he has puraaed m the Fourth Book of inferring them 
from expenence and the use of language was imperfect and 
only provisionaL But when after having arrived at the 
idea of good, which is the end of the science of dialectic he 
IS asked What is the nature, and what are the divisions of the 
science? he refuses to answer as if intending by the refusal 
to intimate that the state of knowledge which then existed 
was not such as would allow the philosopher to enter into his 
final rest The previous saences must first be studied and 
will we may add continue to be studied till the end of time, 
although m a sense different from any which Plato could 
have conceived But we may observe that while he is aware 
of the vacancy of his own ideal he is full of enthusiasm in the 
contemplation of it Lookiitg into the orb of light he sees 
nothing but he is warmed and elevated The Elebrew 
prophet beheved that faith in God would enable him to 
govern the world the Greek philosopher imagined that 
contemplation of the good would make a legislator There 
IS as much to be filled up in the one case as m the other 
and the one mode of conception is to the Israelite what the 
other It w the Greek Both find a repeat m a divme per 
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fection wh ch whether n a mo e personal or impersonal 
form eixista without them, and independently of them, as 
well as within them 

There is no mention of the idea of good in the Timaens 
nor of the divme Creator of the world in the Repubhc and 
we are na nrally led to ask in what relation they stand to one 
another Is God above or below the idea of good f Or is the 
Idea of Good anotner mode of conceiving God? The latter 
appears to be the truer answer To the Greek phdosopher 
the perfection and umty of God was a far higher conception 
than his personality which, he hardly found a word to express 
and which to him would have seemed to be borrowed from 
mythology To the Christian on the other hand or to the 
modern thinker in general it is difficult if not impossible, 
to attach reality to what he terms mere abstraction while 
to Plato this very abstraction is the truest and most real 
of all things Hence, from a difference in forms of thought 
Plato appears to be resting on a creation of his own mind only 
But if we may be allowed to paraphrase the idea of good by 
the words intelligent pnnaple of law and oraer in the uni 
verse embracmg equally man and nature , we begin to find 
a meetmg-pomt between him and ourselves 

The question whether the ruler or statesman should be 
a philosopher is one that has not lost mterest in modern 
times In most countnes of Europe and Asia there has 
been some one m the course of ages who has truly united 
the power of command with the power of thought and 
reflection as there have been also many false combinations 
of these qualities Some kind of speculative power is neces- 
sary both m practical and pohtical life , hke the rhetorician 
m the Phaedrus men require to have a conception of the 
varieties of human character and to be raised on great 
occasions above the commonplaces of ordmary life Yet 
the idea of the philosopher statesman has never been 
popular with the mass of mankind partly because he 
cannot take the world mto his confidence or make them 
unde stand the motives from which he acts and also 
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because they are jealous of a power wbicb they do 
stand The revolution which human nature desires to 
effect step by step in many ages is likely to be precipitatoj 
by him in a single year or life They are afraid that m tj^g 
uursmt of his greater aims he may disregard the coiimiQjj 
feelings of humanity He is too apt to be looking mto the 
distant future or back into the remote past and nnable 
to see actions or events which to use an expression of Plato s 
are tumbling out at his feet Besides as Plato would say' 
there are other corruptions of these philosophical statesmen 
Either the native hue of resolution is sicklicd o er with the 
pale cast of thought and at the moment when action above 
aU things is required he is undeaded or general principleg 
are enunciated by him in order to cover some change of 
pohcy or hw ignorance of the world has made him moj.^ 
easily fall a prey to the arts of others or in some cases he 
has been converted into a courtier who enjoys the Imniry 
of holding liberal opimons, but was never known to perform 
a hberal action No wonder that mankind have been m 
the habit of calling statesmen of this class pedants sophisters 
doctrinaires visionaries For as we may be allowed to say 
a httle parodying the words of Plato they have seen bad 
imitations of the philosopher statesman But a man m 
whom the power of thought and action are perfectly balanced 
equal to the present reaching forward to the future^ such 
a one ’ ruling m a constitutional State they have never 
seen 

But as the plnlosopher is apt to fail in the routms of 
political Me so the ordinary statesman is also apt to fail m 
extraordinary crises When the face of the world is begin 
ning to alter and thunder is heard in the distance he is still 
guided bv his old maxims and is the slave of his inveterate 
parly prejudices he cannot perceive the signs of the tunes 
instead of looking forward he looks back he learns nothing 
and forgets nothing with wise saws and modem mstaaces 
he would stem the rising tide of evolution. He Lvei more 
and more withm the ordc of his own party ■> the world 
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without him becomes stronger Th t aeenns to be the reajon 
why the old order of things mates so poor a figure when 
confronted with the raw why churches can never reform 
why most political changes are made bhndly and convulsively 
The great crises in the history of nations have often been 
met by an ecclesiastical positiveness and a more obstinate 
reassertion of pnnaples which have lost their hold upon 
a nation. The fijced ideas of a reactionary statesman may 
be compared to madness they grow upon him and he 
becomes possessed by them no judgement of others is ever 
admitted by him to be weighed in the balance against his 
own 

(S) Plato labounng under what to modem readers 
appears to have been a confusion of ideas assimilates the 
State to the mdividual and fails to distinguish Ethics from 
Pohtics He thinks that to be most of a State which is most 
like one man and in which the citizens have the greatest 
uniformity of character He does not see that the analogy 
is partly fallaaous and that the will or character of a State 
or nation is really the balance or rather the surplus of 
individual wills which are limited by the condition of havmg 
to act m common The movement of a body of men can 
never have the pliancy or facibty of a smgle man the free 
dom of the individual, which is always limited becomes still 
more straitened when transferred to a nation The powers 
of action and feeling are necessarily weaker and more b^anced 
when they are diffused through a community whence arises 
the often discussed question. Can a nation hke an individual, 
have a consaence? We hesitate to say that the characters 
of nations are nothmg more than the sum of the characters 
of the individuals who compose them because there may 
he tendenaes m individuals wluch react upon one another 
A whole nation may be wiser than any one man in it or 
may be animated by some common opinion or feeling which 
could not equally have affected the mind of a single person 
or may have been inspired by a leader of gemus to perform 
acts more th a n human, Plato doc* not appear to have 
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analysed the complications which arise out of the collective 
action of mankind Neither is he capable of seeing that 
analogies though specious as arguments may often have no 
foundation in fact or of distinguishing between what is 
intelligible or vividly present to the mind, and what is true 
In this respect he is far below Aristotle, who is comparatively 
seldom imposed npon by false analogies He cannot dis 
entangle the arts from the virtues— at least he is always 
arguing from one to the other His notion of music is 
transferred from harmony of sounds to harmony of life 
in this he is assisted by the ambiguities of language as viell 
as by the prevalence of Pythagorean notions And having 
once assimilated the State to the mdividual he imagines 
that he will find the succession of States paralleled m the hves 
of individuals 

Still, through tins fallacious medium a real enlargement of 
ideas is atta.ned When the virtues as yet presented no 
distinct conception to the mmd a great advance was made by 
the comparison of them with the arts for virtue is partly 
art, and has an outward form as well as an inward prmciple 
The harmony of music affords a lively image of the har 
monies of the world and of human life and may be regarded 
as a splendid illustration which was naturally mistaken for 
a real analogy In the same way the identification of 
ethics With politics has a tendency to give definiteness to 
ethics and dso to elevate and ennoble men s notions of the 
aims of government and of the duties of atizens , for ethics 
from one point of view may be conceived as an idealized 
law and pobtics , and politics as ethics reduced to the con 
ditions of human society There have been evils which have 
arisen out of the attempt to ideutify them and this has 
led to the separation or antagonism of them, which has been 
introduced by modern political writers But vve may like 
wise feel that something has been lost m their separation 
and that the ancient philosophers who estimated the moral 
and ntellectual well bemg of mankind first, and the wealth 
of natioiis and ndividuals second, nuy have a lahitaTy n 
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fluence on xlie specnlat oas of iBodem times Maajr 
political mazmis originate m a reaction against an opposite 
error and wlien the errors against which they were directed 
have passed away they in turn become errors 

in Plato’s views of education are m several respects 
remariable like the rest o* the Republic hey are partly 
Greek and partly ideal begmning with the ordinary curncu 
linn of the Greek youth and eirtending to after life Pkto 
IS the first writer who distinctly says tliat education is to 
comprehend the whole of Me and to be a preparation for 
another in which education begins again (vi 498 D) This 
IS the cont nuous thread which runs through the Republic 
and which more than any other of his ideas admits of an 
application to modern life 

He has long given np the notion that virtue cannot be 
taught and he is disposed to modify the thesis of the 
Protagoras that the virtues are one and not many He is not 
unwilhng to admit the sensible world into his scheme of truth 
Nor does he assert in the Republic the involuntarmess of 'vice 
which IS maiutamed by him m the Timacus Sophist and 
Laws (cp Protag 345 foil 352 3SS Apol 25 E Gorg 468 
509 E) Nor do the so cad^ Platomc ideas recovered from 
a former state of existence affect his theory of mental im 
provement Still we observe in him the remains of the old 
Socratic doctrine that true knowledge must be elicited 
from within and is to be sought for in ideas not in particulara 
of sense Education as he says "vviU implant a principle of 
mtelligence which is better than ten thousand eyes The 
paradox that the virtues are one and the kindred notion 
that all virtue is knowledge are not en-tirely renonnced, 
the first IS seen m the supremacy given to justice over the 
rest the second in the tmidency to absorb the moral ‘virtues 
m the intellectual and to centie aU goodness in the con 
templation of the idea of good The world of sense is still 
depreciated and identified with opinion, though admitted 
to be a shadow of the true In the Republic he 11 cv dently 
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impressed with the convictioa that vice anses chiefly from 
Ignorance and. may be cared by education the lUTtltitude 
are hardly to be deemed responsible for what they do 
(v 499 E) A faint allusion to the doctrme of remmiscence 
occurs in the Tenth Book (621 A) but Plato s views of 
education have no more real connexion with a prewons state 
of existence than our own he only proposes to elicit from the 
mind that which is there already Education is represented 
by him not as the filling of a vessel, but as the turmi^ the eye 
of the soul towards the hght 
He treats first of music or literature which he divides 
into true and false and then goes on to gymnastics of 
infancy m the Republic he takes no notice, though in the 
Laws he gives sage counsels about the nuismg of children 
and the management of the mothers and would have an 
education which is even prior to birth But m the Republic 
he begins with the age at which the child is capable of receiv 
mg ideas and boldly asserts m language which sounds 
paradoxical to modern ears that he must be taught the 
false before he can learn the true The modern and ancient 
philosophical world are not agreed about truth and falsehood 
the one identifies truth almost eiclusivdy with fact the other 
with ideas This is the difference between ourselves and 
Plato which is however partly a difference of wonls 
^cp vol 1, p 44) For we too should admit that a child 
must receive many lessons which he imperfectly understands 
he must be taught some things in a figure only some too 
which he can hardly be expected to believe when he grows 
older but we should limit the use of fiction by the neces 
sity of the case Plato would draw the line differently 
according to him the aim of early educatiou is not truth 
as a matter of fact but truth as a matter of principle 
the child 16 to be taught first simple rcbgious truths 
and then simple moral truths and insensibly to learn the 
lesson of good manners and good taste He would make 
an entire reformation of the old mythology like Xeno- 
phancB and Heraclotus he s blc of the deep fhaicn 
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wluch separates ii s own age from Homer a&d Hesiod, whem 
he quotes aad invests with an imaginaiy authority but only 
for his own purposes The Justs and treacheries of the gods 
are to be banished the terrors of the world below are to be 
dispelled the misbehaviour of the Homeric heroes is not 
to be a model for youth But there is another strain heaid 
in Homer which may teach our youth endurance and some 
thing may be learnt m medione from the simple practice 
of the Homeric age The pnncples on which religion is 
to be based are two only first that God is true secondly 
that He is good Modern and Christian writers have often 
fallen short of these they can hardly be said to have gone 
beyond them 

The young are to be brought up in happy surroundings 
out of the way of sights or sounds which may hurt the 
character or vitiate the taste They are to live in an atmo- 
sphere of health the breeze is always to be wafting to them 
the impressions of truth and goodness Could such an educa 
tion be realized or if our modern rehgious education could 
be bound up with truth and virtue and good manners and 
good taste, that would be the best hope of human improve 
ment. Plato like ourselves is lookmg forward to changes 
m the moral and religious world, and is preparmg for them 
He recogmzes the danger of unsetthng young men s minds 
by sudden changes of laws and prmciples by destroying the 
sacredness of one set of ideas when there is nothing else to 
take their place Pie is afraid too of the influence of the 
drama on the ground that it encourages false sentiment and 
therefore he wonld not have his children taken to the 
theatre he thinks that the effect on the spectators is bad 
and on the actors atiU worse His idea of education is that 
of harmonious growth, m which are insensibly learnt the 
lessons of temperance and endurance, and the body and mind 
develop m equal proportions The first principle which 
runs through all art and nature is simpliaty , this also is 
to be the rule of human hfe 

The second stage of education is gymnast c, which answers 
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to the penod of muscijlai growth and development The 
simplicity which u enforced in mnsic is extended to gym 
naatic Plato is aware that the training of the body may be 
inconsistent with Jie traimng of the mind and that bodily 
exercise may be easily overdone Excessive traimng of the 
body IS apt to give men a headache or to render them sleepy 
at a lecture on philosophy and this they attribute not to the 
true cause but to the nature of the subject Two points 
are noticeable in Plato a treatment of gymnastic — Firsts 
that the time of traimng is entirely separated from the time 
of literary edncation. He seems to Imve thought that two 
things of ar opposite and different nature could not be learnt 
at the same time Here we can hardly agree with him, 
and, if we may judge by experience the effect of spending 
hree years between the ages of fourteen and seventeen in mere 
bodily exercise would be far from improving to the mtellect 
Secondly he afLrns that mnsic and gymnastic are not, as 
common opimon is apt to imagine, intended the one for the 
cnltivation of the mind and the other of the body but that 
they are both e<iuaEy designed for the improvement of the 
mind The body in his view is the servant of the mind the 
subjection of the lower to the higher is for the advantage of 
both And donbtless the mmd may exercise a very great and 
paramount mffnence over the body if exerted not at parti 
cnlar moments and by £ts and starts but contmuouslj m 
making preparation for the whole of hfe Other Greek writers 
saw the mischievous tendency of Spartan disciphne (Anat 
Pol vui 4 1 1 foil Thuc u 37 39) But only Plato 
recognized the fundamental error on which the practice 
was based 

The subject of gymnastic leads Plato to the sister subject 
of medicine which he fnrther illustrates by the parallel of 
law The modern disbelief in medicme has led m this as m 
some other departments of knowledge to a demand for greater 
simpliaty physiaans are becoming aware that they often 
make diseases greater and more compheated’ by their 
treatment of them (Rep v 426 A) in two thoPHud 
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years their art has made bmt slender progress wha thejr 
have gained in the analysis of the parts is in a great degree 
lost by their feeble conception of the human frame as a whole 
They have attended more to the cure of diseases than to the 
conditions of health and the improvements m medicine 
have been more than counterbalanced by the disuse of 
regular trainmg Until lately they have hardly thought of 
air and water the importance of which was well understood 
by the anaents as Aristotle remarts Air and water 
being the elements which we most use have the greatest 
effect upon health (Polit vu il § 4) For ages physicuns 
have been under the dommion of prejudices which have 
only recently given way and now Jiere are as many 
opinions in medicine as in theology and an eg^ual degree 
of sceptiasm and some want of toleration about botn 
Plato has several good notions about medicine , according 
to him the eye cannot be cured without the rest of the 
body nor the body without the nund (Chaim. 156 E) 
No man of sense he says in the Timaeus would take physic 
and we heartily sympathize with him m the Laws when he 
declares that the limbs of the rustic worn with toil will 
derive more benefit from warm baths than from the pre- 
scriptions of a not over wise doctor (vi 761 C) But we 
can hardly praise him when, in obedience to the authority 
of Homer he depreciates diet, or approve of the inhuman 
spirit in which he would get rid of invabd and useless lives 
by leaving them to die He does not seem to have considered 
that the biidle of Theages might be accompamed by 
qualities which were of far more value to the State than 
the health or strength of the citizens, or that the duty 
of taking caie of the helpless might be an important element 
of education in a State The physician himself (this is a 
delicate and subtle observation) should not be a man m 
robust health, he should have in modern phraseology a 
nervous temperament he should have esperience of disease 
in his own person in order that his powers of observat on 
may be qu ekened in the case of others 
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The perplexity of medicine is parillded by the perplexity 
of law in which again, Plato would have men follow the 
golden rule of simpLcity Greater matters re to be deter 
mined by the legi-lator or by the oracle of Delphi '•esser 
matters are to be left to the temporary regtiktion of the 
cinzeiis themseliea Plato is aware that latss^z faite is an 
important element of government The diseases of a State 
are ^ike the heads of a hydra they multiply when they are 
cut off The true rem^y for them is not extiipation but 
prevention. And the way to prevent them is to take care 
of education, and education wiU take care of all the rest 
So in modern times men have often felt that the only 
political measure worth having — ^the only one which would 
produce any certain or lasting effect was a measure of national 
education And in our own more than in anv previous age 
the necessity has been recognized of restoring the ever 
increasing confusion of law to simplicity and common sense 

When the trainmg m muac and gymnastic is completed 
there follows the first stage of active and pubhc life But soon 
education is to begin again from a new point view In the 
interval between the Fourth and Seventh Books we have 
discussed the nature of knowledge and have thence been led 
to form a higher conception of what was reqmred of us 
For true knowledge according to Plato is of abstract ons 
and has to do not aith particulars or individuals but with 
universals only not with the beauties of poetry but with 
the ideas of plulosophy And the grea aim of education is 
the cultivation of the habit of abstraction. Tins js to be 
acquired through die study of the mathematical saeuces 
They alone are capable of gnnng ideas of relation and of 
arousing the dormant energies of thought 

Mathematics in the age of Plato comprehended a very 
small part of that which is now included ir them but they 
bore a much larger proportion to the sum of human know 
ledge Tlicy were the only organon of thought which the 
human mind at that tune possessed, and the only measure 
by which the chaos of particulars could be reduced to rule 
UF n X 
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and order The facnlty wh ch th^ trained was natnrally 
at war with the poetical or imaginative and hence to Plato 
who IS everywhere seeking foi abstractions and trying to get 
rid of the iJIasions of sense nearly the wnole of education 
IS contained in them They seemed to have an inexhaustible 
apphcation partly because thar true hnuts were not yet 
understood These Plato himself is beginning o investigate 
though not aware liiat number and hgure are mere abstrac 
tions of sense he recogmzes that the forms used by geometry 
are borrowed from the sensible world (vi 5^^ 
seeks to find the ultunate ground of mathematical ideas in 
the idea of good, though he does not satisfactorily explain 
the connexion between them and in his conception of 
the relation of ideas to numbers he falls very far short 
of the defimteness attnbuted to him by Aristotle (Met 1 8 
§ 24. ix 17) But if he fads to recognize the true limits 
of mathematics he also reaches a point beyond them m his 
new ideas of number become secondary to a higher concep 
tion of knowledge The dialecucian is as mu^ above the 
mathematiaan as the mathematician is above the ordinary 
man (cp vu 526 D 531 E) The one the self proving the 
good which is the higher sphere of dialectic is the perfect 
truth to which all things ascend and m which they finally 
repose 

This self proving umty or idea of good is a mere vision 
of which no distinct explanation can be given relative only 
to a particular stage m Greek philosophy It is an abstraction 
under which no individuals are comprehended a whole which 
has no parts (cf Arist Nic Eth , 1 4) The vacancy of 
such a form was perceived by Aristotle but not by Plato 
Nor did he recognize that in the dialectical process are in- 
cluded two or more methods cf investigation which are at 
variance with each other He did not see that whether he 
took the longer or the shorter road, no advance could be made 
in this way And yet snch visions often have an immense 
elfact for although the method of science cannot anticipate 
science the dca of lacnce, not as t is but as t wiH be m 
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the futtue is a great ard inspmng prmapie In the pur 
suit of knowledge we are always pressing forward to some 
thing beyond ns and as a false conception knowledge 
for example the scholastic philosophy may lead men astray 
during many ages so the true idei though vacant^ may 
draw all their thoughts in a nght direction It makes a great 
difference whethei the general expectation of knowledge 
as this mdeiinite feeling may be termed is based upon a sound 
judgement For mankind may often entertain a true con 
cepton of what knowledge ought to be when they have but 
a slender experience of facts The correlation of he sciences 
the consaousness of the unity of nature the idea of dassifica 
tion the sense of proportion the unwillingness to stop short 
of certainty or to confound probability with truth, are 
important pnnciples of the higher education Although 
Plato could tell us nothing and perhaps knew that he could 
teU us nothing of the absolu+e truth he has exercised an 
influence on the human mind which even at the present 
day IS not exhausted and political and social questions 
may yet arise m which the thoughts of Plato may be read 
anew and receive a fresh meamng 
The Idea of good is so called only m the Republic but 
there are traces of it in other dialogues of Plato It is a cause 
as well as an. idea and from this point of view may be com 
pared with the creato of the Timaeus who out of his good 
ness created all things It corresponds to a certam extent 
with the modem conception of a law of nature or of a final 
cause or of both m one, and in this regard may be connected 
with the measure and symmetry of the Philebus It is 
represented in the Symposium under the aspect of beauty 
and is supposed to be attained there by stages of initiation 
as here by reguia gradations of knowledge "Viewed sub 
jectively it is the process or science of dialectic This 
IS the science which according to the Phaedms is the 
true basis of rhetoric which alone is able to distinguish the 
natnrcs and classes of men and things which divides a whole 
mto the natural parts, and reun ci the scsttcrcd parts into 
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nattirtl er organ zed whole wh eh defines tie abstract 
essences or tiravcisal ideas of all things and connects them 
which pierces the veil of hypotheses and reaches the final 
cause or first principle of all which regards the sciences m 
relation to the idea of good This ideal science is the highest 
process of thought and may be described as the soul con 
versing with herself or holding commnnion with eternal tmth 
and Oeauty and in another form is the everlasting question 
and answer — ^the ceaseless mterrogatiie of Soentes The 
dialogues of Plato are themselves examples of the nature 
and method of dialectic. Viewed objectively the idea of 
good IS a power or cause which -nates the world ivithout us 
correspond with the world within Yet this world without 
us IS still a world of ideas With Plato the investigation 
of nature is another department of knowledge and in this 
he seeks to attain on y probable conclusions (cp Timaeus 
44 D) 

If we ask whether this science of diale&c which Plato only 
half explains to us is more abn to logic or to metaphysics 
the answer is that in his mind the two sciences are not as vet 
di tingmshed any more than the subjective and objective 
aspects of the world and of man which German philosophy 
has revealed to ns Nor has he determined whether his 
saence of dialectic is at rest or in motion concerned with 
the contemplation of absolute being, or with a process of 
development and evolution Modem metaphysics may be 
described as the science of abstractions or as die science of 
the evolution of thought modern logic when passing beyond 
the bounds of mere Aristotelian forms may be defined as 
the saence of method The germ of both of them is con 
tamed m the Platonic dialectic all metaphysiaans have 
something m common with the ideas of Plato all logiaans 
have denved something from the method of Plato The 
nearest approach m modern philosophy to the ujiiveisal 
science of Plato is to be found m the Hegehan succession 
of moments in the umty of the idea Plato and Hegel 
alike seem to have conce ved the world as the correlation 
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of abstractions ard not impossib’y they would have under 
stood one another better than any of their commentator 
understand them (cp Swifts Voyage to Laputa c 8^) 
There is however, a difference between them for whereas 
Hegel is thinhng of all the minds of men as one mind which 
develops the stages of the idea m different countries or at 
d fferent tunes in the same country with Plato these gtada 
tons are regarded only as an order of thought or ideas the 
h story of the human mind had not yet dawned upon him 

Many critiasms may be made on Plato s theory of educa 
tion While in some respects he unavoidably falls short 
of modem thiniers m others he is in advance of them 
He is opposed to the modes of education which prevailed 
in his own time but he can hardly be said to have dis ovcred 
new ones He does not sec tha education is relative to 
the characters of individuals he only desires to impress the 
sane form of the State on the minds all He has no 
sufficient idea of the effect of hterature on the formation of 
the mind and greatly exaggerates that of mathematics His 

* F n a des re to see tho e ancieirts v ho were most renowned f r 
wit and learning 1 set apart one day on purpose 1 proposed tlmt Bomer 
and An totle nught appear at the head of all the r cominentaiors but 
these we e so numerons that some h odreds were torce^ to attend in he 
cou t and outw rd rooms f the palae I knew and c Id d st n"u sh 
the e two he oes at first sight ot only from the crowd but from each 

0 her Homer was the taller and comelter person of the two walked 
ery erect ioa one ot his ge and h s yes w re the most qu ck and 

piercing I ever beheld Anstotle stooped mn h and made se of staff 
His VI age was m gre his ha r lank and thin and bis voice hollow 

1 soon d covered that both of them were perfect strangers to be rest of 
the company a id had neter seen o heard of them before And I had 
a whisper from ghost who shad beuameless Thatthese comn ent tors 
always kept m the mo t dist t quartets from their principal^ in the lower 
world through a ccnsmoiisneES of shame a d guilt because they had so 
ho nbly ni srepresented the meai g of these authors to posteri y 

1 introduced Did mus and finstath to Homer and pre ailed n him to 
treat them better than p 1 aps they deserved ibr he ocir found they 
wanted a genius to enter int the spint of a noet But Anstotle was o t 
of all patience with the account I gave h m of Scotns and Kamus as 
I presented them to him and be asked them whether the rest of the 
tribe as great duoca as ves7 
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a m s abore all th ngs to t aia the leason ng faculties to 
implant in the mind the spirit and power of abstraction 
to explain and define general notions and if posaib e to 
connect them No wonder that m the vacancy of actual 
knowledge his followers and at times even he himself 
should have fallen away from the doctrine of ideas and have 
returned to that branch of knowledge in which alone the 
relation of the one and many can be truly seen — ^the sacnce 
of number In his views both of teaching and training he 
migh be styled m modern language, a doctnnaire after 
the Spartan fasluon he would have his citizens cast in one 
mould he does not seem to conside that some degree of free 
dom, a little wholesome neglect is necessary to strengthen 
and develop the character and to give play to the individual 
nature His citizens would not have acquired that know 
ledge which m the vision of Er is supposed to be gained 
by the pilgrims from their eicpcrience of evil 
On the other hand, Plato is far in advance of modern 
philosophers and theologians when he teaches that education 
IS to be continued through life and will begin agam in another 
He would never allow education of some kind to cease 
although he was aware that the proverbial saying of Solon 
1 grow old learning many things cannot be appbed 
literally Himself ravished with the contemplation of the 
idea of good and delighting m solid geometry (Rep vii 528) 
he has no difficulty in imagining that a lifetime might be 
passed happily in such pursuits We who know how many 
more men of business there are in the world than real students 
or thmkers, are not equally sanguine The education which 
he proposes for his citizens is really the ideal life of the 
philosopher or man of genius interrupted, but only for 
a time by practical duties — a life not for the many but for 
the few 

Yet the thought of Plato may not be wholly incapable of 
application to our own times Even if regarded as an ideal 
which can never be realized, it may have a great effect in 
elevating the characten of anJ rau ng them above 
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the routine of their ordinary occupation or profession 
It is lie best form under whim, we can conceive the whole 
of hfe Nevertheless the idea of Plato is not easily put into 
practice For the education of after hfe is necessarily the 
education which each one gives himself Men and women 
cannot be brought together in schools or colleges at forty 
or fifty years of age and if they conld the result would be 
disappointing The destma ion of mos* men is what Plato 
would call the Den for the whole of hfe and with that 
they are content Neither have they teachers or advisers with 
whom, they can take counsel m nper years There is no 
schoolmaster abroad who will them of their faults 
or inspire them with the higher sense of duty or with the 
ambiuon of a true success in hfe no Socrates who vvill 
convict tnem of ignorance no Christ or follower of Chnst 
who will reproie them of sm Hence they have a difficulty 
in receiving the first element of improvement, which is 
self knowledge The hopes of youth no longer stir them 
they ravher wish to rest than to pursue high objects A few 
only who have come across great men and women or eminent 
teachers of rehgion and moiahty have received a second life 
from them and have lighted a candle from the fire of their 
genius 

The want of energy is one of the mam reasons why so few 
persons continue to improve in later years They have not 
the wdl and do not know the way They neter try an 
experiment , or look up a point of interest for themselves 
they make no saaifices for the sake of knowledge their 
minds like their bodies at a certain age become fixed 
Genius has been defined as the power of taking paim 
but hardly any one keeps up his interest m biowiedge 
throughout a whole life The troubles cl a family the 
business of making money the demands of a pro ession de- 
stroy the elastiaty of the mind The waxen tablet of the 
memory which was once capable oi receivirg true thoughts 
and dear impressions ’ becomes hard and crowded there 
1C not room for the a nlanom of a long life (Theact 
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194 ff) The stadent as years advance fatler maies an 
ei.cliange of knowledge than adds to h.is sto es There is 
no pressing necessity to learn the stock of Classics or 
History or Natural Science which was enough for a man at 
twenty hve is enough for him at iifty Neither is it easy 
to give a defimte answer to any one who asks how he is to 
improve For self-education consists in a thousand things, 
commonplace in themselves — in adding o what we are by 
nature something of what we are not in leanung to see 
ourselves as others see us in judging not by opmion but 
by the evidence of facts in seeking out the society of superior 
minds in a study of the lives and writings of great men in 
observation of the world and character in receiving kindly 
the natural influence of different times of life in any act 
or thought which is raised above the practice of opm ons of 
mankind m the pursmt of some new or original inquiry , 
in any effort of mind which Calls forth some la ent power 
If any one is desirous of carrying out in detail the 
Flatomc education of after life, some such counsels as 
the following may be offered to him — ^That he shall 
choose the branch of knowledge to which his own mmd 
most distinctly inclines and m which he takes the greatest 
delight, either one which seems to connect with his own 
dally employment or perhaps furnishes the greatest con 
trast to It He may study from the speculative side the 
profession or business in which he is practically engaged 
He may make Homer Dante Shakespeare Plato Bacon 
the fnends and companions of his hfe He may And 
opportumties of hearing the hving voice of a great teacher 
He may select for inquiry some point of history or some un- 
eitplained phenomenon of nature An hour a day passed in 
such saentiffc or literary puisxuts will furnish as many facts 
as the memory can retain, and wiU give him a pleasure not 
to be repented of (Timaeus 59 D) Only let him beware 
of being the slave of crotchets or of runmng after a Will 
o the Wisp m his ignorance or in his vanity of attnbutmg 
to himself the gifts of a poet or assuming the air of a philoeo- 
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pier Fe should know tie bmts of iis own powers Better 
to build up the lamd hj slow additions to creep on quietly 
from one thing to another to gam insensibly new powers 
and new interests in. knowledge than to form vast schemes 
which are never destined to be realized But perhaps as 
Plato would say This is part of anothe subject (Tim 
87 B) though we may al o de end our digression by his 
eiample (Theaet 72, 77) 

IV We remark with surprise that the progress of nations 
or the natural growth of mstmtions which fill modern 
treatises on political philosophy seem hardly ever to have 
attracted the attention of Plato and ATstotle The anaents 
were familiar with the mutability of human affairs they 
could moralize over the rums of cities and the fall of empires 
(cp Plato Statesman 301 302 ard Sulpicms Letter to 
Cicero Ad Fam iv 5) by them fate and chance were 
deemed to be real powers almost persons and to have had 
a great shar in political events The wser of them like 
Thucydides believed that what had been would be agam 
and that a tolerabL idea of the future could be gathered 
from the past Also they had dreams of a Golden Age which 
existed once upon a time and might still exist in some un 
known land or might return again in the remote future But 
the regular growth ot a State enlightened by expencncc 
progressing m knowledge, improving in the arts of which the 
atizens were educated by the fulfilment of political duties 
appears never to have come withm the range of their hopes 
and aspirations Such a State had never been seen and 
therefore could not be conceived by them. Their experi 
ence (cp Aristot Metaph xi 21 Plato Laws 111 676-9) led 
them to conclnde that there had been cycles of avihzation 
in which the arts had oeen discovered and lost many times 
over and cities had been overthrown ard rebudt again and 
again, and deluges and volcanoes and other natural convulsions 
had. ^tered the face of the earth Tradition told them of 
y dettructions of mankmd and of the praexTanoc of 
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3 remnant TJie world began aga n after a deluge and was 
reconstructed out of the fragments of itself Also they were 
acquainted with empires of unknown, antiquity like the 
Egyptian or Assynan but they had never seen them grow 
and could not imagine any more than we can the state 
of man which preceded them They were puzzled and awe 
stricken by the Egyptian monuments of which the forms 
as Plato says not in a figure but hterally were ten thousand 
years old (Laws ii 656 E) and they contrasted the antiqui^ 
of Egypt with their own short memories 
The early legends of Hellas have no real connezion with 
the later history they are at a distance and the mteimediate 
region ^ concealed from view there is no road or path which 
leads from one to the other At the beginning of Greek 
history in the vestibule of the temple is seen standing first 
of aU the figure of the legislator himself the interpreter and 
servant of the God The fundamental laws which he gives 
are not supposed to change with time and circumstances 
The salvation of the State is held rather to depend on. the 
inviolable maintenance of them They were sanctioned by 
the authority of heaven and it was deemed impiety to alter 
them The desire to mamtain them unaltered seems to 
be the origin of what at first sight is very surprising to us — 
the intolerant zeal of Plato against innovators m religion 
or politics (cp Laws x 907-9) although with a happy 
inconsistency he is also willing that the laws of other countries 
should be studied and improvements in legislation privately 
communicated to the IXoctumal Counal (Laws zii 951 z) 
The additions which were made to them m later ages m 
order to meet the increasing complexity of affairs were 
still ascribed by a ficoon to the onginal legislator and the 
words of such enactments at Athens were disputed over as 
if they had been the words of Solon himself Plato hopes 
to preserve in 3 later generation the mind of the legislator , 
he would have his atizens remain within the lines which he 
has laid down for them He would not harass them with 
minute regulations and he would have allowed some changes 
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in the laws but not changes which would afFect the funda- 
mental institutions of the State such for example as would 
convert an aristocracy into a timocracy or a timocracy into 
a populfl form of government. 

Passing from speculations to facts we observe that progress 
has been the exception ra Jber than the hw of human history 
And therefore we are not surprised to find that the idea of 
progress is of modem rather than of anaent date and like 
the idea of a philosophy of history is not more than a centuiy 
or two old It seems to have arisen out of the impression 
leit on the human mind by the growth of the Roman Empire 
and of the Christian Church, and to be due to the pohtical 
and social improvements which they introduced into the 
world and anil more m our own century to the idealism 
of the first French Revolution and the triumph of American 
Independence and in a yet greater degree to the vast 
material prospenty and growth of population in England 
and her colonies and in America It is also to be ascribed in 
a measure to the greater study of the philosophy of history 
The optimist temperamei t of some great writers has assisted 
the creation of it while the opposite character has led a few 
to regard the future of the world as dark The spectator 
of all time and. of all existence sees more of the increasing 
purpose which through tde ages ran than ormexly but 
to the inhabitant of a small State of Hell«s the vision was 
necessa-ily limited like the valley in which he dv/dt There 
was no remote past on which his eye could rest not any 
future from which the veil was partly hfted up by the 
analogy of history The narrowness of view which to our 
selves appears so singular was to him na ural if not un 
avoidable 

V Tor the relation of the Repubhc to the Statesman 
and the Laws the two other works of Plato which directly 
treat of pohtics see the Introductioiu to the two latter 
a few general points of companson may be touched upon 
m. this places 
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And first of the Laws (l) The Repnbhc though 
probably written at ntervals yet sp"abng generally and 
judging by the indications of thought and style may be 
reasonably ascribed to he middle period of Plato s life 
the Law are certainly the work of his dedimng years and 
some portions of them at any rate seem to have been writ en 
in extreme old age (2) The Republic is %11 of hope and 
aspirauon the Laws bear the stamp of failure and dis- 
appointment The one is a fimshed work which eceived 
the last touches of the author the other is imperfectly 
executed and apparently unfinished The one has the grace 
and beauty of youth the other has lost the poetical form, 
but has more of the seventy and knowledge of life which, is 
characteristic of old age (3) The most conspicuous defect 
of the Laws is the failure of dramatic power whereas the 
Republic 13 full of stnkmg contrasts of ideas and oppositions 
of character (4) The Laws may be said to have more 
the nature of a sermon the Repubhc of a poem the one 
IS more religious the other more intellectual (5) Many 
theories of Plato such as the doctrine of ideas the govern 
ment of the world by philosophers are not found in the 
Laws the immortality of the soul is first mentioned in 
XU 9^9 967 the person of Sociates has altogether dis 
appeared* The community of women and children is 
renounced the institution of common or pubhc meals for 
women (Laws vi 781) is for the first time introduced 
(At Pol u 6 § 5) There remains in the Laws the old 
enmity to the poets (vu 817) who are ironically saluted in 
high flown terms and at the same time are peremptorily 
ordered out of the citj if they are not willing to submit their 
poems to the censorship of the magistrates (cp Rep lu 398) 
(7) Though the work is in most respects inferior there are 
a few passages in the Laws such as v 727 ff (the honour due 
to the soul) vm 835 ff (the evils of licentious or unnatural 
love) the whole of Book s (religion) xi 918 ff (the dis- 
honesty of retail trade) and 923 iff (bequests) which come 
more home to us and conta n more of what may be termed 
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the mooera element m Plato tliaa almost aimhing m the 
Republic 

The relation of the two works to one another is very well 
given 

(1) by 4nsT0tle in the Politics (11 6 1-3) from the side 

of the jusws — 

1 he same or nearly the same objections apply to Plato s 
later worlr the Laws and therefore we had better examine 
briefly the constitution which is therem described In the 
Repubhc, Socrates has definitely settled in all a few questions 
only such as the community of women and children the 
community of property and the constimtion of the State 
The population is divided into two classes — one of husband 
men and the other of warriors from this 1 tter is taken 
a third closs of counsellors and rulers of the State But 
Socrates has not determined whether the husbandmeu and 
artists ate to have a share m. the government and whether 
they too are to carry arms and share in militarv service or 
not He certainly thinks hat th,. women ought to sha e m 
the education of the guardiars and to fight by tneir side. 
The remainder of the work is filled up with digressions 
rormgn to the main subject and witli discu sions about 
the educatiou of the guardians Ir the Jjxm there is 
hardly anything but laws not much is said about the con- 
stitution This which he had intended to make more of 
tire ordinary type he gradually brings round to the other 
or ideal form For with the exception of the community 
of women and property he supposes everj thing to be the 
same in both States there is to be the same education 
the citizens of both are to live free from servile occupations 
and there are to be common meals in both The only 
difiference is that in the Laws the common meals are extended 
to women and the warriors number about 5 000 but in 
the Repubhc only l 000 

(u) by Plato in the Laws (Book v 7^9 B-E) f om the side 
of the ^public — 

The first and h ghat form of the State and of the govern- 
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me t and of the law 5 that in wh ch there preTra 3 s most 
widel7 the ancient saying that Fnerds have all things m 
common Whether there is now or ever will be this com 
mnmon of women and children and of property m which 
the private and individual is altogether banished from life 
and things which are by nature private such as eyes and ears 
and hands have become common and all men erpress praise 
and blame and feel ]oy and sorrow on the same occasions 
and the laws unite the city to the utmost, — ^whether all this 
IS possible or not I say that no man acting upon any other 
prmciple, wdl ever constitute a State more exalted m virtue 
or truer or better than this Such a State whether inhabited 
by Gods or sons of Gods will mate them blessed who dwell 
therein and therefore to this we are to look for the pattern 
of the State and to clmg to this and, as far as possible to 
seek for one which is like this The State whidi we have 
now m hand when created will be nearest to immortality 
and unity m the next degree and after that by the grace 
of God we will complete the third one And we will begin 
by speaking of the nature and origin of the second 
The comparatively short work called the Statesman or 
Politicus m Its style and manner is more abn to the Laws 
while in Its idealism it rather resembles the Republic As 
far as we can judge by various indications of language and 
thought It must be later than the one and of course earlier 
than the other In both the Repubhc and Statesman a dose 
connexion is maintained between Politics and Dialectic 
In the Statesman inquiries into the pnnciples of Method are 
interspersed with diacussions about Pc^tics The com 
parative advantages of the rule of law and of a person are 
considered and the decision given m favour of a person 
(Anst Pol 111 15 165 But much may be said on the other 
side nor is the opposition necessary for a person may rule 
by law and law may be so applied as to be the Imng voice 
of the legislator As in the Repubhc, there is a myth, 
describing however not a future but a former existence 
of mankind. The question is ask'd. Whether the state 
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of innocence wKich is descnbed m the myth, or a state 
like onr own which possesses art and science and distinguishes 
good from cnl, is the prefeable condition of man To 
this question of the comp rntive happiness of civilized and 
pnmitive Me wMch was so often discussed in the last century 
and in onr own no answer is given The Statesman thongh 
less perfect in style than the Republic and of far less range 
may justly be regarded as one oi the greatest of Plato s 
dialogues 

VI Others as well as Plato have chosen an ideal Republic 
to be the vehicle of thoughts which they could not defimtelv 
express or which went beyond their own age The classical 
writing which approaches most nearly to the Repubhc of 
Plato IS the De Republica ’ of Cicero but neither in this 
nor in any other of his dialogues does he rival the art of Plato 
The manners are clumsy and inferior the hand of the 
rhetorician is apparent at every turn Yet noble sentiments 
are constantly recurmg the true note of Roman patriotism 
— We Romans are a great people — ^resounds through 
the whole work Like Socrates Cicero turns away from the 
phenomena of the neavens to avd and political life He 
would rather not discuss the two Suns of which all Rome 
was talking when he can converse about the two nations 
in one which had divided Rome ever smce the days of the 
Gracchi Like Socrates again speaking in the person of 
Scipio he IS afraid lest he should assume too much the 
character of a teacher rather thau of an equal who is dis 
cussing among friends the two sides of a question He would 
confine the terms King or State to the rule of reason 
and justice and he will not concede that title either to a 
democracy or to a monarchy But under the rule of reason 
and justice he is iviliing to include the natural supenor 
luhug over the natural infenor which he compares to the 
soul Tuhng over the body He prefers a mixture of forma 
of government to any single one The two portraits of the 
jnrt and the nnjoat which m the second book of the 
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Reprabbc are transfened to the State — ks one of th^ 
irterlocntors naaintainmg against his will the necessity 
of injustice as a pnnaple of government while the other 
Laelius supports the opposite thesis His views of language 
and number are derived from Plato like him he denounces 
the drama He also declares that if his hfe were to be twice 
as long he would have no time to read the lyric poets Th 
picture of democracy is transla ed by hm word for word 
though he has hardly shown himself able to carry the jest 
of Plato He converts into a statelj sentence the humorous 
fancy about the animals who are so imbued with the spirit 
of democracy that they make the passers by get out of their 
way ’ (i 42) His descrption of the tyrant is imitated 
from Plato hut is far mfenor The second book is historical, 
and claims for the Roman constitution (which is to him the 
ideal) a foundation of fact such as Plato probably intended 
to have given to the Repubhc in the Cntias His most 
remarkable imitation of Plato is the adaptation of the vision 
of Er winch is converted by Cicero into the Soimuum 
ScipioniB ’ he has romamzed ’ the myth of the Repubhc, 
adding an argument for the immortality of the soul taken 
from the Phaedrus and some other touches derived from 
the Phaedo and the Timaeus Though a beautiful tale 
and containing splendid passages the Sommum Sapioms 
IS very inferior to the vision of Er it is only a dieam, and 
hardly allows the reader to suppose that the writer believes 
in his own creation Whetlier his dialogues were framed on 
the model of the los dialogues of Aristotle as he himself 
tells us or of Plato to which they bear many superficial 
resemblances, he is still the Roman orator he 3 not con 
versing but making speeches and is never able to mould 
the intractable Latin to the grace and ease of the Greek 
Platonic dialogue But if he is defective in form much 
more is he inferior to the Greek m matter he nowhere in his 
philosophical writings leaves upon our nunds the impression 
of an original thinker 

Plato I Repubhc has been said to be a church and not 
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a state and such an ideal o{ ^ tie heaiFcns has always 
hovered over the t^orld, and is embodied m 

St Augustine s De Ciyiijtg Dei * which is su^estcd by 
the decay and fall of tue Roajjjt Empire much in the same 
manner m which we may unagme th^. Republic of Plato 
to have been influenced ^>7 the decline of Greek pohtics in the 
writer’s own age The diJtrem^ is that in the time of Plato 
the degeneracy though certain, was gradual and insensible 
whereas the taking of Rome by tlie Gotha stirred like ar 
earthquake the age of St Augustine Men were inchned 
to believe that the overthrow of the aty was to be ascribed 
to the anger felt by the old Roman deities at the neglect 
of their worship St Augustme maintains the opposite 
thesis he argues that the destruction of the Roman Empire 
IS due not to the nse of Chnstianity but to the vices of 
Paganism He wanders over Roman history and over Greek 
philosopny ana mytholoey ana finds everywhere cnme, 
impiety and falsehood He compares the worst parts of the 
Gentile rehgions with the best elements of the faith of 
Christ lie shows nothing of the spint which led otners 
of the early Chnstian Fathers to recognize in the wntinp of 
the Greek philosophers the power of the divine truth He 
traces the paralle'’ of the kingdom of God that is the history 
of the Jew'S contamed in their scriptures and of the hngdoms 
of the world, which are found in Gentile svnters and pursues 
them both mto an ideal future It need hardly be remarked 
that his use both of Greek and of Roman historians and of 
the sacred writings of the Jews is wholly uncritical The 
heathen mythology the Sybilline oracles the myths of Plato 
the dreams of J'ieo Platomsts are equally regarded by him 
as matter of Let He must be acknowledged to be a 
stnctly polemical or controversial writer who makes the bet 
of everything on one side and the won't of everything on the 
other He has no sympathy with the old Roman life as 
Plato has with Greek hfe nor has he ary idea of the eede i 
astical kingdom which was to arise out of the ruins the 
Roman Empire He os not blind to the delects of the 

KSP II !■ 
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OinstiaB Cl ddi and looks ioiws. d to a tune when Chnstiaii 
and Pagan shall be alike brought before the judgement-seat, 
and the true Qty of God shajl appear The wort of 
St Augusaue is a curious repertorj of antiquarian learning 
and quotations deeply penetrated with Christian ethics 
but showing little power of reasoning and a slender know 
ledge of the Greek uterature and language He was a great 
genius and a noble character yet hardlv capable of feeling 
or understanding anything erternal to his own theology 
Of all the ancient philosophers he is most att acted by Plato 
tnough he is veiy sbghtly acquainted with his wntmgs He 
IS inclined fo beheve that the idea of creation in the Tnnaeus 
is derived from the narrative m Genesis and he is strangely 
taken with the coincidence (?) of Plato s saying that the 
philosopher is the lover of God and the words of the Book 
of Exodus in which God reveals Himself to Moses (Eaod 
m 14) He dwells at length on miracles performed m Kis 
own day of which the evidence is regarded by him as ne- 
sistible He speaks in a very interesting manner of the beauty 
and utility of nature and of the human frame which he 
concaves to afford a foretaste of the heavenly state and of 
the resurrection of the body The book is not realiv what 
to most persons the title of it would imply and belongs to 
an age which has passed away But it contains miry fine 
passages and thoughts which are for all tune 
The short treatise de Monarchia of Dante is by far the 
most remarkable of mediaeval ideals and bears the impress of 
the great genius in whom Italy and the Middle Ages are so 
vividly reflectetL It is the vision of a Umveiaal Empire 
which IS supposed to be the natural and necessary govern 
ment of the world having a divine authority distmct from 
the Papacy yet coextensive with it It is not the ghost of 
the dead Roman Empire sitting crowned upon the grave 
thereof but the legitimate heir and successor of it justified 
by the anaent virtues of the Romans and the beneficence of 
their rule TTieir right to be the governors of the world 
u also confirmed by the testimony of muaHcs and acknow 
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ledged hy St Paiil wtea lie appealed to Caesar and even 
more emphaticaljv bj^ Christ Himself who could not have 
made atonement for the sins of men i£ He had not been 
condemned by a divinelv authonzed tribunal The necessity 
for the estabhshment of a Universal Empire is proved partly 
by a frtort arguments such as the unity of God and the 
imity of the femily or nation partly by perversions of 
Scripture and history by false analogies o nature by mis 
applied quotations from the classics and by odd scraps and 
commonplaces of logic showing a familiar but by no means 
evact knowledge o* Aristotle (of Plato there is none) But 
a more convincing argument still is the miserable state of 
the world which he touchingly describes He sees no 
hope of h-ppiness or peace for mankind until all nations of 
the earth are comprehended ui a single empire The whole 
tieatise shows how aeeply the idea of the Roman Empire 
was fixed in the minds of bis contemporaries Not much 
argument was needed to maintain the truth of a theory 
which to his own contemporaries seemed so natural and 
congenial He speals or rather preaches from the point of 
view not of the ecclesiastic but of the layman although 
as a good Catholic he is willing to acknowledge that m cei 
tain respects the Empire must submit to the Chnnch The 
beginning and end of all his noble refieaions md of his 
arguments good and bad is the aspmation that in this 
little plot of earth belonging to mortal man hfe may pass 
in freedom and peace ’ So laexmcably is his vision of the 
future bound up with the beliefs and arcumstances of his 
own age 

The Utopia ’ of Sir Thomas More is a surprising monu 
ment of hra genius and shovfs a reach of thought far 
beyond his contemporaries The book was written bj him 
at the age of about 34 or 3 S goiexous 

sentiments of youth. He brings the light of Plato to bear 
upon the miserable state of his own country Living not long 
after the Wars of the Roses and in the dregs of the Catholic 
Chnrch a England, he n indignant at the corruption of the 
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Jcrgjr at the lniurjf of the nobi.t3r and gentry, at the 
sufferings of the poor at the calamities caused by war 
To the eye of More the whole world was in dissolution and 
decay and side by side with the misery and oppression 
which he has described in the First Book of the Utopia 
he places m the Second Book the ideal State which b/ the 
help of Plato he had constructed The times were full of 
stir and intellectual interest The distant murmur of the 
Reformation was beginning to be heard. To mmds like 
More s G eek hteratuie was a revelation there had aruen 
an art of interpretation and the New Testament was 
beginning to be understood as it had never been before 
and. has not often been since in its natural sense The life 
there depicted appeared to him wholly unlike that of 
Christian commonwealths in which he saw nothing but 
a certain conspiracy of nch men procuring their own com 
modities under the name and title of the Commonwealth 
He thought that Christ like Plato instituted all things 
common fo which reason he tells us the atizens of 
Utopia were the more willing to receive his doctrines ^ The 
community of property is a fixed idea with him though he is 
aware of tie arguments which may be urged on the other 
side ® We wonder how in the reign of Henry VIII, though 
veiled m another language and published m a foreign 
country such speculations could have been endured 

He is gifted with far greater dramatic mvention than any 
one who succeeded hun with the exception of Swift In the 

* Ho vbeit I think this was no small help and fuTtlierance in. the 
mat er that thej heard us saj that Chnst instituied among his all things 
common and that the same comm n ty doiii yet remain in the rightest 
Cbnstlan communities C^topia Eugl h Reprints, p 144I 

* These things ^ say) when I consider with myself 1 hold well with 
Plato and do nothing martrel that be would m Le no laws for them that 
refus d those laws whereby all men should hare and mjoy equal portions 
of riches and commoditi s Fo the wise man did easily foresee this to 
he the one and only way to the wealth of a community if equality of all 
things should be brought in and est b idled ^Utopia E ghsh Repr nls 
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art of fagmng ie is a worthy d-saple of Plato LiLe him 
starting from a small portion of fac* he founds his tale w th 
admirable skill on a few lines m the Latin narrative of the 
voyaga of Amerigo Vespuca He is verj precise about 
dates and facts and has the power of making us beheve 
that the narrator of the tale must have been an ej ewitness 
We are fanlr puzzled by his manner of mizing up real and 
imaginary persons his boy John Clement and Peter Giles 
the atizen of Antwerp with whom he disputes about the 
prease words which are supposed to have beeu used by the 
(imaginary) Portuguese traveller Raphael Hythloday I have 
the more cause says Hythloday to fear that my words 
shall not be believed for that I know how difScultly and 
hardly I myself would have believed another man telling the 
same if I had not myself seen it with mine own eyes Or 
again If you had been with me m U opia and Uad 
presently seen their fashions and laws as 1 did which hted 
there five years and mo e and would neve have come 
thence but only to make the new land know'’ here, &.c 
More greatly regrets that he forgot to ask Hythlodaj in what 
part of the world Utopia is situated he would have spent 
no small sum of money rather than it should have e caped 
him and he begs Peter Giles to see Hythloday or vyrite to 
biTTi and obtain an answer to the question After this we 
are not surprised to hear that a Professor of Divimty (perhaps 
a late famous vicar of Croydon in Surrey as the translator 
thinks) is desirous of being sent thithei as a missionary oy 
the High Bishop yea ana that he may himself be made 
Bishop of Utopia nothing doubting that he must obtain 
this Bishopric with suit and he counteth that a godly 
suit which proceedeth not of the desue of honour or lucre 
but only of a godly zeal The design may have tailed tlirough 

the disappearance of Hythloday concerning whom we have 
very uncertain news after fais departure Tnere is no 
doubt however that he had told More and Giles the exact 
situation of the island, but unfortunately at the sanm 
momen More s attention, as ho as reminded, m a letter from 
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Giles was drawn off by a servant and one of tlie company 
from a cold caught on. shipboard coughed so loud as to pre 
vent Giles from hearing And the secret has perished 
with him to this day the place of Utopia remains un 
known 

The words of Phaedrus (275 B) O Socrates you can 
easily invent Egyptians or anything are recilled to our 
mind as we read this lifelike fiction Yet the grea er merit 
of the work is not the admirable art but the originality of 
thought More is as free as Plato from the prejudices of his 
age:, and far more tolerant The Utopians do not allow him 
who beheves not in the immortality of the soul to share 
m the admimstration of the State (cp Laws x, 908 foil ) 
howbeit they put him to no punishment because they 
be persuaded that it is in no man s power to believe what he 
list and no man is to be blamed for reasoning in support 
of his own religion ^ In the pubhc services no prayers be 
used, but such as every man may boldly pronounce without 
giving offence to any sect ’ He says significantly ^ 143) 
There be that give worship to a man that was once of 
excellent virtue or of famous glory, not only as God bnt also 
the duefest and highest God But the most and the wisest 
part rejecting all these bebeve that there is a certain 
godly power unknown far above the capacity and reach of 
man s wit dispersed throughout all the world not m bigness, 
but in virtue and power Him they call the Father of all 
To Him alone they attnbute the beginnings the increasings 
the proceedings the changes and the ends of all things 

^ One of our companv la uij presence was ih3rpl7 punished Be ns 
soon ns he was bapt sed began against onr wills with more earnest 
afiection than wisdom to rea on ot Chnst s ehgion and beg n to wax to 
hot in his matter that he did not only preler oir rehgoo before I] 
other but also did desp se nd co idetno alt other calling th m profane 
and the followers of them wicked and devilisb and the ^ildren of ever 
lasting damnation. When be had thus long reasoned the matter they 
laid hold on htm acensed him and condemned him into exile not as a 
desp ser of leligio 1 but as a seditious person and a raiser 1 p of dissension 
among the people [p. 143) 
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Neither give lh.ey any divne nononrs to any other than Him 
So far was More from, sharing the popular beliefs of his tinie 
Yet at me end he reminds us that he does not in all respects 
agree with the customs and opimons of the Utopians which 
he describes And we should let him have the benefit 
of this sating danse and not ndely withdraw the veil behind 
which he has been pleased to conceal himself 
Nor IB he less in advance of popular opinion m his political 
and moral speculations He would like to bnng mihtary 
glory mto contempt he would set all sorts of idle people 
to profitable occupation incjudmg in the same class pnest-s 
women noblemen gentlemen and sturdy and valiant 
beggars that the labour of all may be reduced to sue hours 
a day His dislike of capital punishirent and plans for 
the reformatioa of oifendm ^ detestation of priests and 
lawyers ^ his remark Jiat although every one may hear 
of ravenous dogs and wolves and cruel man caters, it is not easy 
to find States diat are well and wisely governed , are curiously 
at variance with the notions of his age and mdeed with his 
own life There are many points in which he shows a modem 
feeling and a prophetic insight like Plato He is a sanitary 
reformer he maintains that civihzed States have a right to 
the soil of wiste counuies he is mchned to the opinion 
which places happiness m virtuous pleasures but herem 
as he thmis not disagreeing from those other philosophers 
who define virtue to be a life according to nature He extends 
the idea of happiness so as to include the happiness of others 
and he argues ingemously All men. agree that we ought to 
make others happy but if others how much more ourselves* 
And stdl he thinks that there may be a more excellent way 
but CO this no man’s reason can attain unless heaven should 
inspire him with a higher truth His ceremomes before 
marriage his humane proposa’ that war should be earned on. 
by assassinating the leaders of the enemy may be compa ed 
to some of the par<^oxes of Plato He has a charming fanqr 

Compar hn satiiual obserral on Tbej [tlie Utopians) hare pnests 
bolmea and tboefoie my £rr (p 50) 
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lE.e the alEa ties of Greeks and barbanans a the Thaaens, 
that the Utopians learnt the language of the Greeks with the 
more readiness because they were originally of the same race 
With them He is penetrated with tne spirit of Plato and 
quotes or adapts many thoughts both from the Republic and 
horn the Timaeus He prefers public duties to private, 
and IS somewhat impatient of the importunity of relations 
His Cl izens iiave no silver or gold of their own but are ready 
enough to pay them to their mercenaries (cp Rep iv 
42Z 423) There is nothing of which he is more con 
temptuous than the love of money Gold is used for fetters 
of cruiunals and diamonds and pearls for childrens neck 
laces ^ 

Like Plato he is full of satirical reflections on governments 
and prmces on the state of the world and of knowledge 
The hero of his discourse (Hythloday) is very unwilling to 
become a minister of state, considering that he would lose 
his independence and his advice would never be heeded ® 
He ridicules the new logic of his time the Utopians could 
never be made to understand the doctrine of Second Inten. 
ttons ® He is very severe on the sports of the gentry 

^ When the unbsssadors came amyed in gold and peacocl s feaih la to 
the }es f all the Utop ans except Tery tew wh eh had been lu o h« 
counines |ior tome reasonable cause all that gorgeousness of appaiel 
seemed shameful and reproacbf I In so much that th y m st lever 1 1I7 
saluted the vilest and most abject of them for lords— passi g ov r the 
amb s adora themsel es w thou ny bonou juogi g them by their wear 
ing of golden chains to be bo idmen You should baTc seen hildien alto 
that had cast aw y their pearls and prec oas stones when they saw the 
hke aticihiog upon the ambassadors caps dz^ nd push their mothers 
uuder toe hdes^ saving thus to them — Look mother how great a 
lubber doth yet wear pearls and preoous stones as though he were a little 
child still** But the mother yea and that also 1 good amesC Peace;, 
son, saithshe I think he be some of the ambassadors fools (p loa) 

* Cp an exqu site passage at p gg of which the conclusion is as fol- 
lows And verily it is naturally given suppressed and ended. 

* For they have no devised one of all those rules of restrictions amph 

ficatioasi, and supp s tions ve y wittily invented in the small Logte^s 
which here ant chiidien n every place do learn Furthermore they were 
never jA able to find rot the och that oone of 
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the Utopians count hunting the lowest, the vilest a 
most abject part o£ butcheiy He quotes the wor o the 
Republic m which the philosopher is desciibed 
out of the way under a wall unm the driving storm o sleet 
ard ram be overpa t which admit of a smgu’ar apphcauon 
to More s own fate although, writing twenty y®^^ before 
(about the jear 1^14) he can hardly be supposed to have 
foreseen this There is no touch of satire which strikes 
deep^ than his quiet remark that the greater P*^^ 
precepts of Chnst are more at variance with the lives of 
ordinary Christians than the discourse of Utopia ^ 

The New Atlantis is only a fragment and far mf nor 
in merit to the Utopia The work is full of ingenuity 
but wanting m creative fancy and by no means impresses 
the reader with a sense of credibility In. soiro places 
Lord Bacon is characteristically different from Sir Thomas 
More oS for example m the external state which he attri 
butes to the governor of Solomon s House whose dress he 
minutely desaibes while to Sir Thomas More such trappings 
appear simply ridiculous Yet after this programme of 
dress Bacon adds the beautiful trait that he had a loot 
as though he pitied men ’ Several things are bo rowed by 
him from the Timseus but he has injured the unity of 
style by adamg thoughts and pass ges which are taken f om 
the Hebrew Scriptures 

The City of tlie Sun , written by Campanella (1568'- 
1639) a Dominican friar several years after the New 
Atliitis of Bacon, has many resemblances to the Republic 


them all could ever see nwn himself m common as they call him though 
he be (1 vou know) bigge Shan was ever any giant yea and po nted to 
of us even widl our finger (p 105) 

^ And yet the most part of them is more d s dent from the in uneri 
of the world now a days, th n mv con munieation was But preathers 
slv and wilv men follow ag your counsel (si suppose) because they saw 
men evi! willing to frame their maun is to Chn t s lulc they h ve wieted 
and wned his doctrine and hke rule of lead b ppl ed it to men 
nu tha by some means at th kait w y they nngh agree gelh« 
(P 
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of Plato The citizens have wives and chldren s common 
their marriages are of the same temporary sort, and are 
arranged by the magistrates from time to time They do 
not, however adopt his system of lots but bring together 
the best natures, male and female according to philoso- 
phical rules The infants until two years of ag“ are brought 
up by their mothers in public temples and since individuals 
for the most part educate their children badly at the 
beginning of their third year they are committed to the care 
of the State and. are taught at first not out of boob but 
from paintings of all hnds which are emblazoned on the 
walls of the city The city has six interior circuits of 
walls and an outer wall which is the seventh On this 
outer wall are painted the figures of legislators and philo- 
sophers and on each of the interior walls the symbols or forms 
of some one of the saences are delineated The women are 
for the most part trained like the men in warlike and 
other exercises but they have two speaal occupations 
of their own After a battle they and the boys sooAe and 
■eheve the wounded warriors also they encourage them 
with embraces and pleasant words (cp Plato Rep v 468) 
Some elements of the Christian or Catholic religion are 
preserved among them The life of the Apostles is greatly 
admired by this people because they had aU things in com 
mon and the short prayer which Jesus Christ taught men 
IS used m their worship It is a duty of the chief mag s- 
trates to pardon sms and therefore the whole people make 
secret confession of them to the magistrates and they to 
their chief who is a sort of Rector Metaphysicug and by 
this means he is well informed of all that is going on m the 
minds of men After confession absolution is granted to 
the citizens collectively but no one is mentioned by name 
There also exists among them a practice of perpetual prayer 
performed by a succession of priests who change every hour 
Their religion is a worship of God in Tnmty that is of 
Wisdom. Love and Power but without any dutmction of 
penons They behold in the tun the reflection of Hu glory 
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mere graven images reject refusing to fail under tte 
tyranny cd iQOiatry 

Many details are given about their customs of eating and 
drinking about their mode of dieting their employments 
their wars Campanella looks forward tB a new mode of 
education which, is to be a study of nature, and not of 
Anstotle He would not have his citizens waste their time 
in, the consideration, of what he calls the dead signs of things 
He remarb that he who knows one saence only does not 
really know that one any more than the rest, and insists 
strongly on the necessity of a variety of knowledge More 
schol^s are turned out in the Qty of the Sun in one year 
than by contemporary methods in ten or fifteen He 
evidently believes hke Bacon that henceforward natural 
science will play a great part m education, a hope which 
seems hardly to have been realized, e.ther m our own or 
in any former age at any rats the fulfilment of it has been 
long deferred 

There is a good, deal of ingenuity and even ongmahty m 
this work, and a most enlightened spirit pervades it But 
It has little or no ciiann ot style and falk very far short of the 
New Atlantis of Bacon and. still more of the Utopia * 
of Sit Thomas More It is full of inconsistencies, and though 
borrowed from Plato shows but a superficial acquaintance 
with his writings It is a work such as one might expect 
to have been written bj a philosopher and man of genius 
who was also a friar and who had spent twenty seven years 
of his life in a prison of the Inquisition. The most interesting 
feature of the book, common to Plato and Sir Thomas More 
is the deep feebng which is shown by the writer of the 
misery and ignorance prevailmg among the lower classes m 
bis own time Campanella takes note of Anstotle s answer 
to Plato s commumty of property that m a society where aU 
things are common, no individual would have any motive 
to work (Anst Pol u 5 § ^ te r phes that his atizens 
being happy and contented m themselTcs (they are required 
to work only four hmm a day will have greater regard for 
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their fellows than exists among men at present He thinls 
liJte Plato that if he abolishes p-ivate feelings and interests 
a great public feeling will take their place 

Other writings on ideal States such as the Oceana of 
Harrington m which the Lord Archon meamng Cromwell 
IB desenbed not as he was but as he ought to have been 
or the Argenis ’ of Barclay which is an lustoncal allegory 
of his own time, are too nniike Plato to be worth mentioning 
More interesting than either of these and far more Platonic 
in style and thought is Sir John Eliot s Monarchy of Man 
in which the prisoner of the Tower no longer able to be 
a poUtiaan m the land of his birth turn s away from pohtics 
to view that other city which is within him and finds on 
the very threshold of the grave tliat the secret of human 
happmess is the mastery of self The change of government 
in the time of the English Commonwealth set men thinking 
abott first prmaples and gave rise to many worb of this 
class The great original genius of Swiit owes nothing 
to Plato nor is there any trace in the conversation or in the 
works of Dr Johnson of any acquaintance with his writings 
He probably would have refuted Plato without reading him in 
the ame fashion in which he supposed Oimself to have 
refuted B shop Berkeley s theory of the non existence of 
matter If we except the so called English Platonists or 
rather hleo Platomsts who never nnde stood their master 
and the wri ing of Coleridge who was to some extent 
a kindred spmt Plato has left no permanent impression on 
English literature 

VII Pluman life and conduct are affected by ideals in 
the same way tliat they are affected by the examples of 
eminent men. NeithcL the one nor the other are imm^ately 
appLcable to practice bnt there s a virtue flowing from them 
which tends to raise individuals above the common routme 
of somety or tr«de and to elevate States above the mere 
mterests of commerce or the necessities of self defence. 
Zuke the deals of art they are partly by the omucon 
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of particulars hej require to be viewed at a certain 
distance and are apt to fade away if we attempt to approach 
them They gam an imaginary distinctness when embodied 
m a State or m a system of philosophy but they still rernam 
the VIS ons of a world unrealized ’ More striking and 
obvious to the ordinary imad are the examples of g”eat 
men who have served theiT own generation and are remem 
bered in another Even in our own family circle there mav 
have been some one a woman or even a child m whose face 
has shon forth a goodness more than human The ideal 
then approaches nearer to us and we fondly cling to it 
The ideal of the past whether of our own past hves or of 
former states of soaety has a singular fasanationfor themmds 
of many Too latewe learn that such ideals cannot be recalled 
though the recollection of them may have a humanizing 
influence on other times But the abst actions of philosophy 
are to most persons cold and vacant they g ve hght without 
warmth they are like the full moon in the heavens when 
there are no stars appeanng Men cannot live by thought 
alone the world of sense is always breaking m upon them 
Tney are for the most part confined to a corner of earth, 
and see but a httle way beyond their own home or place 
of abode they do not lift up their eyes to the hills they 
are not awake when the dawn appears But m Plato we 
have reached a height from which a man may look into the 
distance (Rep iv 445 Q and behold the future of the world 
and of philo ophy The ideal of the State and of the life 
of the philosopher the ideal of an education continuing 
through life and extendmg equally to both sexes the 
ideal of the umty and correlation of knowledge the faith 
in good and immortality — are the vacant forms of light on 
which Plato 15 seefang to fix the eye of mankind. 

VIII Two other ideals which never appeared above the 
horizon m Greek Philosophy, float before the minds of men 
in our own day one seen more clearly than formerly as 
though each year and each generation brought m nearer 
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to some great change the other almost in tne same degree 
rttinng from view behind the laws of nature as if oppressed 
hj them but still remaining a silent hope of we know not 
what hidden in the heart of man The nrst ideal is the future 
of the human race in this world the second the future of the 
individual in another The first is the more perfect reahza 
tion of our own present life Jie second, the abnegation of 
It the one hmited by experience the other transcending 
It Both of them have been and a*e powerful motives of 
action there are a few in whom vhey have taken the place 
of all earthly interests The hope of a future for the human 
race a first sight seems to be the more disinterested the 
hope of individual existence the more egotistical of the two 
motn-es But when men have learned to resolve their hope 
of a future either for themselves or for the world into the 
will o* God — not my will but Thme the difference 
between them falls away and they may be allowed to make 
either of hem the basis of their hves accordii^ to their own 
individual character or temperament There is as much 
faith m the willingness to work for an unseen future m this 
world as in another Neither is it inconceivable that some 
rare nature may feel his duty to another generation or to 
another cenniry almost as strongly as to his own or that 
living always m the presence of (5)d he may realize another 
world as vividly as he docs this 
The greatest of all ideals may or rather must be conceived 
by us under similitudes denved from human qualities 
although sometimes like the Jewish prophets we may dash 
away these figures or speech, and describe the nature of 
God only in negatives These again by degrees acquire 
a positive meaning It would be well, if when meditating 
on the higher truths ci her of philosophy or lehgion we 
sometimes substituted one form of expression for another, 
lest through the necessities of language we should become 
the slaves of mere words 

There u a tiu d deal, not the mne, but akm these, 
which has a pla ce n the home and heart of every behevei m 
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tie religion of Christ and in -which men seem to find a nearer 
and more familiar truth the Dwme man the Son of Man, 
the Saviour of manLind Who is tne first born and head of 
the whole family in heaven and earth, in Whom the Divine 
and human that which is without and that which is within 
the range onr earthly faculties are incLssolubly muted 
Neither is this dtvme form of goodness wholly separable 
from the ideal of the Christian Church, which is said in 
the New Testament to be His body or at variance with 
those other images of good which Plato sets before ns We 
sec Him in a figure only and of figures of speech we select 
bnt a few and those the simplest to be the expression of 
Him We behold Him in a picture but He is not there 
We gather up the fragments of discourses but neither 
do they represent* Him as He truly was Kss dwelling is 
neither in heaven nor earth but m the heart of man This 
IS that image which PI to saw dimly in the distance which 
when existing among men he called, in the language of 
Homer the hkeness of God (Rep vi 501 B) the likeness 
of a nature which in all ages men have felt to be greater and 
better than themseli es and which m endless forms whether 
derived from Scripture or nature from the witness of history 
or from the human heart regarded as a person or not as a 
person with o without parts or passions existing in space 
or not in space is and will always continue to be to mankind 
the Idea of Good 
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e epb And thus Glaucon after tfce argumeit has gone a wcaiy 
way the aue and the false philosophers have at length 
appeared in view 

I do not think he said that the way could have been 
shortened 

I suppose not I said and yet I believe that we might 
have had a better view of both of them if the discnssion 
cotdd have been confined to this one subject and if there 
were not many othe’“ questions awaiting us, which he who 
desires to see in what respect the life of the just differs from 
B that of the unjust must consider 

And what is the next question? he asked 
Surely I said, the one which follows next in oraer In 
asmuch as philosophers only are able to grasp the eternal 
and unchangeable and those who wander in the region of 
the many and variable arv, not philosophers I must asl you 
which of the two classes should be the rulers of our State ^ 
And how can we nghtly answer that question f 
Whichever of the two are best able to guard the laws and 
C institutions of oux State— let them be onr guardians 
Very good 

Neither I said, can there be any question that the guardian 
who is to keep anything should have eyes rather than no 
eyes^ 

There can be no question of that 

And are not those who are venly and indeed wantmg m 
the knowledge of the true being of each thing and who have 
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Ji tkeir souls no dear pattern and are unable as with a 
painter s eye to ’not at the afasointe truth and to that original 
to repair and having perfect vnion of the other world to D 
order the laws about beauty goodness justice m this if not 
already ordered and to guard and preserve the order of 
them — are not such persons I asl simply bhnd' 

Truly he replied they are much, m that condition 
Ana shall they be our guardians when there are others 
who besides being their equals m experience and f lling 
short of them in no particular of virtue also know the 
very truth of each things 

There can be no eason he said for rejecting those who 
have this greatest of all giea qualities they must always 
have the first place unless they fad in some other respect 
Suppose then I said that we determine how far they can 485 
unite this nd the other excellences 
Sy all means 

In the first place as we began by observing the nature of 
the philosopher has to be ascertamed We must come to 
an understanding about him, and when we have done so 
then, if I am no* mistaken we shall also acknowledge hat 
such a uniou of qualit.es is possible and that those in 
whom they are united and those only should be rulers in 
the State 

What do you mean? 

Let us suppose that philosophical minds alv/ays love xnow 
ledge of a sort which shows them the eternal nature not B 
varying from generation and corruption 
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or less honourable which they are willing to renounce as 
we said before of the lover and the man of ambition 

True 

And if they are to be what we were describing is there 
C not another quahty which th^ should also nossess ? 

WTiat quahty? 

Truthfulness they will never intentionally receive into 
the r mind falsehood which is their detestation and they will 
love the truth 

Yes that may be safely affirmed of them 
Maybe my friend I replied, is not the word say rather 

must be affirmed for he whose nature is amorous of any 
thing cannot help roving all that belongs or is abn to the 
object of his affcctiom 

Right, he said. 

And IS there anything more aha to wisdom than 
truths 

How can there be? 

Can the same nature be a lover of wisaom and a lover of 
D falsehood? 

Never 

The true lover of leammg tnen must from bs earliest 
youth, as far as m him hes desire ah truth? 

Assuredly 

But then again as we Imow by experence he whose 
desires are trong in one direction wiL have them wealrer m 
others they wiU be like a stream which has been drawn 
oif into anothe channeL 

True 

He whose des res arc drawn t ds knowledge in every 
form will be absorbed m the pleasorca of the soul and 
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will hardl7 feel bodily pleasure — mean if he be a tr e 
philosopher and not a sham one 

That IS most certain 

Such 3 one is sure to be temncTatc and the reverse of 
covetous fo the motives which mate another man desirous 
of having and spending hare no place in his character 

Very true 

Another criterion of the philosophical nature has also to be 4S6 
considered. 

What IS that? 

There should be no ecret corner of iJliberahty nothing 
can be more antagonistic than me nness to a soul which is 
ever longing a^ter ne whole of things both divme and human 

Most true he tepliedL 

Then how can he who has magnificence of mind and is the 
spectator of all time and all existence think much of human 
life? 

He cannot 

Or can such a one acconnt death fearful' B 

No indeed 

Then the cowardly and mean, nature has no part in true 
philosophy? 

Certainly not 

Or again can he who is harmoniously constituted who is 
not covetous or mean, or a boaster or a coward — can he^ 

I say ever be nnjust or bard m his dealings ? 

Impossible 

Then you will soon observe whether a man is just and 
entle or rude and unsociable these are the signs whicn 
dist nguish even n youth the pbiloaophical nature from 
nc nnphilosophuraL 
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Tuc 

C There is snother point whicn should he remarLcd 

What point ^ 

Whether he has or has not a pleasure in learmng for 
no one will love tha which gives him pain and in which 
after much toil he makes little progress 

Certamljr not 

And again if he is forgetful and retains nothing of what he 
learns will he not be an empt7 vessel ? 

That is certam 

Labouring in vain he must end. in hating himself and 
his fruitless occupation? 

Yes 

D Then a soul which fo gets cannot be ranked among genmae 
philosophic natu es we must insist that the philosopher 
should have a good memory? 

Certainly 

And once more the inharmonious and unseemly nature can 
only tend to disproportion ? 

Undoubtedly 

And do you consider truth to be akin to proportion or 
to disproportion^ 

To proportion 

Then besides other qualities we must try to find a naturally 
well proportioned and gracious mind, which wiH move spon 
tanoously towards the true being of everything 

Certainly 

E Well and do not all these qualities, which we have been 
enumerating, go together and are they not mam nner 
necetsaiy to a »onl vhich is to have a full anil perfect 
participation of bang? 
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Tiejr sire absolutely necessary he rephed 4.87 

And must not that be a blameless study wh ch he only an 
pursue who has the gift of a good memory and is quick 
to learn, — ^noble graaous thef'iendoftrutn justice courage, 
temperance who are his Iicdred ^ 

The god of jealou^ himself, he said could find no fault 
with such a study 

And to men hie him I saia when perfected by years and 
education and to these only you will entrust he State 
Here Adeimantus m exposed and said To these sta e 3 
ments Socrates no one can offer a reply but when you talk 
m this way a strange feeling passes over the minds of your 
hearers They fancy that they are led astray a little 
each step m the a gument owing to their own want o* skill 
in asbng and arswermg questions these littles accumulate 
and at the end of the discussion they are found to have 
sustained a mighty o-verthrow and all their former notions 
appear to be turned uuside down And as nnskilful players 
of draughts are at last shut up by their more sLlful advcr 
sanes and have no piece to move so they too find themselves Q 
shut up at last for they have nothing to sav m this new 
game of which u ords are the counters and yet all the time 
they are in the right The observation is suggested to me by 
what IS now occnrrmg For any one of us might say that 
although m words he is not able to meet you at each step of 
the argument he sees as a fact that the votares of philosophy 
when they carry on. the smdy not only m voutb as a part of 
education, but as the pnrsmt of thei maturer years most D 
of them become strange monsters not to say utter rogues and 
that those: who may be conaidered the best o'” them are made 
useless to the world by the very study which yon extol. 
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Well and do 7011 dunk that thoic who aaj so arc wrong? 

I cannot tell he replied but I should like to know what is 
70111 opinion 

Hear 1117 answer I am of opinion that they aie qmte 
right 

r Then how can yon be justified m sarxng that cities will not 
cease irom evil until philosophers rule in them, when philo 
sophers are acknowledged by us to be of no use to them > 

You ask 3 question, I said, to which 3 reply can only 
be given in a parable 

Yes Socrates and that is a way of speahng to which you 
are uot at all accustomed I suppose 

I perceive I said that you are vastly amused at having 
plunged me into such a hopeless djcussion, but row hear 
the parable and then jo<i will be still more amused at the 
meagreness of my imagmation for the manner m which the 
best men are treated in their own. States is so g levous tha 
no single thing on earth is comparable to it and therefore if 
I am to plead their cause I must hair e recourse to fiction and 
put together a figure made up of many things like the 
fabnlous unions of goats and stags which are found in 
pictures Imagine then a fleet or a ship in which there is 
B a captain who is taller and stronger than any of the crew but 
he is a lit le deaf and has a similar infirmity in sight and 
his knowledge of navigation is not much better The 
sadors are quarrelling with one another about the stcenng — 
every one is of opimon that he has a right to steer though he 
has never learned tne art of navigation and cannot tell who 
taught him or when he learned and will further assert that 
it cannot be taught, and th^ are readj to cut m pieces any 
C one who says the contrary They throng about the captam. 
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begging and praying him to commit the helm to them and 
if at anv time they do not prevail, but others are p eferred 
to them they kill the others or throw them overboard and 
having first chained np the noole captain s senses with drmh 
or some narcotic drug they mntmy and take possession of 
the ship and make free with the stores thiis eating ana 
drinking they proceed on their voyage m such manner as 
might be expected of them. Him who is their partisan d 
and cleverly aids them in tneir plot for getting the ship out 
of the captain s hands into tneir own whe her by force or 
persuasion they compliment with the name of sai'or pilot 
able seaman and abuse the other sort of man whom the) call 
a good for nothing but that the true pilot must pay attea 
tion to the year and seasons and sky and stars and winds and 
wnatevex else belongs to his art if he mtends to be really 
qualined for the command of a ship and that he must and 
will be the stecrer whether other people like or not — ^the E 
possibility of this union of aa honty with the steerers art 
has never seriously entered into the.r thoughts or been made 
part of th-nr calling ^ Now in vessels which are in a state of 4S9 
mutiny and by sailors who are mutineers how will the true 
pilot be egarded^ VtiU he not be called by them a pmter 
a sta gazer a good for nothing? 

Of course said Adeimantus 

Then you will hardly need, I said to hear the interpreta 
t on of the figure which describes the true philosopher in his 
relaaon to the State for you understand already 

^ Or nppl^iag oirtsr St /eufiepv^aet to the mui nee i But onlj iindei 
standing ( nt^vras') that he (the mntinons pilot) must rule a sp te of 
o bei people nerei mg tin then a an ait of vtndi 

m 7 be ptacluo! Q buatioa with tbc pilot ait. 
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1 be evil repute phtlojopby 


Cextonly 

Then suppose 70U now take this parable to the gentleman 
who js surprised at findmg that philosophers have no honour 
in their cities esplam it to him and try to convince him that 
B their having honour would be far more estraordmaiy 

I wiU. 

Say to Him that in deeming the best votaries of plulo 
Sophy to be useless to the rest of the world, he is right but 
also tell him to attribute their uselessness to the fault of 
those who will not use them, and not to themselves The 
pilot should not humbly beg the sailors to be commanded by 
him — ^that is not the order of nature neither are the wise 
to go to the doors of the nch — the ingenious author of this 
saying told a lie — ^hut the truth is that when a man is ill 
C whether he be rich or poor to the physiaan he must go and 
he who wants to be governed to him who is able to govern 
The ruler who is good for anything ought not to beg his 
subjects to be ruled by him although the present governors 
of mankind a e of a different stamp they may be justly 
compared to the mutinous sailors and tihe true belmsmen to 
those who are called by them good for nothings and star 
gazers 

Precisely so he said 

For these reasons and among men like these philosophy, 
the noblest pursuit of all is not likely to be much esteemed 
D by those of the opposite faction not that the greatest and 
most Usting injury is done to her by her opponents but 
by her own professing followers the same of whom you 
suppose the accuser to say that the greater number of 
are arrant rogues, and the best arc useless in which opinion 
I agreed 
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Yes 

And the reason why the good are useless has now been 
explained^ 

True 

Then shall we proceed to show that the corruption of the 
ma^onty is also unavoidable and that this is not to be laid to 
the charge of philosophy any more than the other > E 

By all means 

And let ns ash and answer in turn first going back to the 
description of the gentle and noble nature Truth, as you 4.90 
will remember was his ’eader whom he followed always and 
m all things fading m this he was an impostor and had no 
part or lot in true philosophy 

Yes that was said 

Well, and is not this one quality to mention no others 
greatly at variance with present notions of him! 

Certainly he said 

Ana have we not a right to say in his defence, that the 
true lover of knowledge is always striving after bang — ^that 
is his nature he will not rest in the mnltipliaty of m 
dividuals which is an appearance only but will go on — the S 
keen edge will not be blunted, nor the force of his desire 
abate until he have attained the knowledge of the true nature 
of every essence by a sympathetic and kmdred power in the 
soul, and by that power drawing near and mingling and 
becoming incorporate with very being havmg begotten 
mind and truth he will have knowledge and will hve and 
grow truly and then, and not till then, will he cease from his 
travail 

Notmng he said can be more just than such a descnptEOft 
of him 
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And will the bye of a 1 c be *117 pm of 3 philcwophci’a 
nature ? Will he not utterly hate a he? 

C He will 

And when truth is the captain we cannot suspect any evil 
of the band which he leads? 

Impossible 

Justice and healtn of mmd will be of the company and 
temperance will follow after? 

True, he replied- 

Neither is there any reason why I should again set m array 
the philosophers virtues as yon will doubtless remember 
^ that courage, magmficence apprehension memory were his 
natural gifts And you objected that although no one could 
D deny what I then said still, if you leave words and lool at 
fac*s the persons who are thus descnbed are some of them 
mamfestly useless and the greater number utterly depraved 
we were then led to inquire into the grounds of Jiese accusa 
tions and have now arrived at the point of asking why are 
the majority bad, which quest on of necessity brought us 
back to the examination and definition of die true philo 
sopher 

Exactly 

And we have next to consider the corruptions of tie 
philosophic nature why so many are spoiled and so few 
escape spoilmg — I am speabng of those who were said to be 
491 useless but not wicked — ^and, when we have done with them 
we will speak of the imitators of philosophy what manner 
of men are they who aspire after a profession which is above 
them and of which they are unworthy and then by them 
manifold inconsistencies bring upon philosophy and upon 
all philoiophexi that crsal reprobation of which we speak 
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What are these corruptions? he said 
I will see if I can esplain them to Every one will 
admit that a nature having in perfection all the qualities 
which ive required in a philosopher is a ra e plant wLch B 
IS seldom seen among men 
Rare indeed- 

And what numberless and powerful causes tend to destroy 
tl ese rare natures 1 
What causes ? 

In the hist pi ce there are their own virtues their courage 
temperance, and the rest of them every one of which praise- 
worthy qualities (and this is a most singular circumstance) 
destroys and distracts from philosophy the soul which is the 
possessor of them 
That is very singular he rephed 

Then there are all the ordmary gooas of life — ^beauty 0 
wealth strength rani, and great connexions m the State-— 
you understand the sort of things — ^these also have a cor 
rupting and distracting effect 

I understand but I should like to know more precisely 
what yon mean about them 

Grasp the truth as a whole I said, and in the right way 
you will then have no difficulty in apprehending the preceding 
remarks and they will no longer appear strange to you 
And how am I to do so ? he asked 

Why I said, we know that all germs or seeds whether D 
vegetable or ammal when they fad to meet with proper 
nutriment or chmate or sod, in proportion to their vigour 
ire all the more sensitive to the want of a suitable environ 
ment. for evil la a greater enemy to what is good than to 
what B not. 
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1 be pbUosopber corrupted 


\erf trne. 

There i3 reason in supposing Jiat the finest natures when 
under alien conditions receive more mjUty than the mferior 
because the contrast is greater 
Certainly 

£ And may we not say Adeimantus that the ^st gifted 
minds when they are ill educated become pre eminently 
b d ? Do not great crimes and the spirit of pure etil spring 
out a* a fulness of nature ruined by education rather than 
I from any inferiority whereas weak natu TPS are scarcely 
/ I c apable of anv jygr grr^^ rtr very-gr ealLe vilf 
There I think that you are right 
4^ And our philosopher follows the same analogy — ^he is like 
a plant which, havmg proper nurture must necessanly grow 
aud mature into all virtue but if sown and planted in an 
ahen soil becomes the most noxious of all weeds unless he 
be preserved by some divme power Do you really think as 
people so often say that our youth are corrupted by Sophists 
or that private teachers of the art corrupt them in any degree 
worth speaking of ^ Are not the pubhc who say these things 
B the greatest of all Sophists f And do they not educate to 
perfection young and old, men and women alike and fashion 
them after their own hearts? 

When IS this accomplished? he said 
When they meet together and the world sits down at an 
assembly or m a court of law or a theatre;, or a camp or in 
^ any other popular resort and there is a great uproar and 

J they^m^some things which axe being said or done and 

blame other things equally exa^ggerating both sho inmig and 
C clappmg their hands and the echo of the rocks and the place 
n which they arc bled ledoublei the sound of the 
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The wtequal contest 

praise or blame — at such a time will not a young mans 
heart as they say lap within him > Will any private train 
ing enable him to stand firm against the ovcrwheimmg fiood 
of popular opimon? or will he be carried away by the 
stream E Will he not have the notions of good and evil 
which the pubhc in general have — he will do as they do and 
as they are snch will he be ? — ' 

Yes Socrates necessity will compel him D 

And yet I said there is a still greater necessity which 
has not been mentioned. 

What 13 that? 

The gentle force of attainder or confiscation or death I 
which as you are aware these new Sophists and educators! 
who are the pubhc, apply when their words are powerless ' 
Indeed they do and in right good earnest 
Now what opinion of any other Sophist or of any private 
person can be eicpected to overcome m such an Unequal 
contest ? 

None he rephed E 

No indeed I said even to make the attempt is a great 
piece of folly there neither is nor has been nor is ever 
likely to be, any different type of character^ which has had no 
other trainmg in virtue but that which is supphed fay pubhc 
op nion ^ — I speak my friend, of human virtue only what is 
more than human, as the proverb says, is not included for 
I would not have yon ignorant that in the present evil state 
of governments whatever is saved and comes to good is 
saved by the power of God as we may truly say 493 

I quite assent he replied 

Or Laku g vtxpn in amtho' ts> 

tJ 
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1 he fated power of publtc opmton 

"ITien let me crave your assent also to a fnrthex observation. 
What are yon going to sayf 

Why that all those mercenary individnals whom the many 
call Sophists and whom, they deem, to be their adversaries 
do in fact teach nothing bat the opinion of the many that 
13 0 say the opmions of their assemblies and this is their 
wisaom I might compare them to a man who should study 
the tempers and desires of a mighty strong beast who is fed 
by him — ^he wonld learn how to approach and handle him, 
also at what times and from what causes he is dangerous 
or the reverse^ and what is the meaning of his several cries 
and by what sounds when another utters them he is soothed 
or in^'unated and you may suppose further tha when, 
bv continually attending upon him he has become perfect m 
all this he calls his knowledge wisdom and makes of it 
a system or art which he proceeds to teach although he has 
no real notion of what he means by the prmciples or passions 
of which he is speaking but calls this honourable and that 
dishonourable or good or evil, or just or unjust, all in accord 
ance with the tastes and tempers of the great brute ^od 
he pronounces to be that in which the beast delights and evd 
to be that which he dislikes , and he can give no other 
account of them except that the just and noble are the 
necessary having never himself seen, and having no poner 
of explaining to others the nature of either or the diSerence 
between them, which is immense. By heaven would not 
sn h a one be a rare educatorr 
Indeed he would 

And m what way does he who rbiTilts that wisdom is 
the discernment of the tempers and tastes of the modey 
multitade; whether m painting or c or finally mpobnes. 
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diScr from luia wiom I We been descnbmg? Tor when 
& man consorts with the many and exhibits to them his poem 
or other work of art or the service which he has done the 
State making them bis judges ^ when he is not obliged, the 
so called necesaty of Diomede will obhge h.m to produce 
whaievet they praise And yet the reasons are utterly 
ludicrous which they give in confirmation of tneir own 
notions about the honoarable and good Did you ever 
hear any of them which were not? 

No nor am I likely to hear E 

You recognize the truth o^ wLut I have been sayiug* 

Then let me ask yon to consider further whether the world 
will ever be induced to believe in the existence of absolute 
beauty rather than of the many beautifu, or of tne absolute 494 
in each kind rather tnan of the many m each kind? 

Certainly not 

Then the world cannot possibly be a phiiosopner? 

Impossible 

And therefore philosophers must inevitably fall under the 
censure ot the world? 

They must 

And of individuals who consort with th mob and se-k 
to ulease them^ 

Tha.t IS evident 

Then, do you see any way in which the philosopher can 
be preserved in ms calling to the end ^ and remember what B 
we we-e saymg of him, that he was to have quickness and 
memory and courage and magnificence — ^these were admitted 
by us to be the true philosopher s gifts 

Yo. 

IHittiiig amaou af a tut farymfiey 
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Will not such a one from, his early childhood be in all 
things first among all espeaaily if his bodily endowments are 
like his mental oiiesl 

Certainly he said 

And his friends and fellow atizens wiU want to use him as 
he gets older for their own purposes ? 

No question 

C Falling at his feet they will make requests to him and 
do him hononr and flatter him because they want to get into 
their hands now the power which he will one day possess 

That often happens he said 

And what will a man sncn as he is be likely to do under 
such circnmstances especially if he be a citizen of a great 
aty rich and noble and a tall proper youth f Will he not be 
full of boundless aspirations and fancy himself able to manage 
the affairs of Hellenes and of barbarians and havmg got such 
D notions into his head wiU he not dilate and elevate himself 
m the fulness of vain pomp and senseless pride ^ 

To be sure he will 

Now when he s in this state of mind, if some one gently 
comes to him and tells him that he is a fool and must get 
understandmg which can only be got hy slaving for it do you 
think that under such adverse circumstances he wiU be 
easily mduced to listen f 

Far otherwise 

And even if tliere be some one who through inherent 
E goodness or natural reasonableness has had his eyes opened 
a little and is htunbled and taken captive by philosophy how 
mil his fnends behave when they thmk that they are likely to 
lose the advantage which they were hoping to reap from his 
companionship 1 Will thsy not do and say anything to 
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prevent luta from yiddmg to his better nature and to render 
his teacher povierless using to tha end private int igues as 
well as pubhc prosecutions^ 

There can be no doubt of it 49 S 

And how can one who is thus circamstanced ever becomef 
a philosophe f 
Impossible 

Then were we not nght in saying that eien the very 
qualities which make a man a philosopher may if he be ill 
educated divert him from phdosqpny no less than riches and 
tnei accompa-imajents and the other so callen goods of hfef 
We were quite rght 

Thus my excellent frierd is brought about all that ruin 
and faJnre which I have been d scribing of the natures best B 
adapted to the be t of all pursuits they are natures which 
we maintain to be rare at any tune this being the class 
out of which come the men who are the authors of the 
greatest evil to States and individuals and also of the 
greatest good when the tide carnes them n that direcLon , 
but a small man never was the doer of any g eat thing either 
to individuals or to Statra 
That IS most true he sa d 

And so philosophy is left desolate with her marriage nte 
incomplete for her own have fallen away and forsaken her c 
and while they are leading a false and unbecoming Lie other 
unworthy persons seeing hat she has no kinsmen to be her 
protectors enter m and dishonour ner and fasten upon 
her the reproaches which as you say her reprovers utter 
who a£Eim of her votaries that some are good for nothing, 
ami that the greater number desci~c the severest pumsh 
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That IS certainly what people say 
Yes and what else would you eitpect I said when you 
think of the puny crea ures who seeing this land open to 
D them — a land well stocked with fair names and showy titles — 
like prisoners running out of prison mto a sanctuary take 
a leap out of their trades into philosophy those who do so 
being probably the cleverest hands at their own miserable 
crafts’’ For although philosophy be m this evil case stUl 
there remains a dignity about her which is not to be found 
in the arts And many are thus attracted bv her whose 
S natures are imperfect and whose souls are maimed and 
disfigured by their meannesses as their bodies are by their 
trades and crafts Is not this unavoidable f 

Yes 

Are they not exactly like a bald little tinker who has just 
got out of durance and come mto a fortune he takes a bath 
and puts on a new coat and is decked out as a bridegroom 
going to marry his master s daughter who is left poor and 
desolate? 

496 A most exact paralleL 

What will be the issue of such marriages > Will they not 
be vile and bastard ’’ 

There can be no question of it 

And when persons who are unworthy of education approach 
phdosophy and make an alhance with her who is in a rank 
above them, what sort of ideas and opimons are hkely to be 
generated? ^ Will they not be souhisms captivating to the 
ear ^ having nothing m them genuine or worthy of or akin 
to true wisdom? 

No doubt he said 

Or win tbej not doerrs o be called 
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TKen Adeimaatnis I said the -wortliy disaple* oi philo 
soplij will be but a small remmat perch nee some noble and B 
well educated person detained by exile in her service, who m 
the absence of corrupting nfiuences remains devoted to her 
or some lofty soul born in a mean city the politics of which 
he contemns and neglects and there may be a gi^’ted few 
who leave the arts which they justly despise and come to 
her ■ — or peradventure here are some who are restrained 
by our fnend Theages s bndle for everything in the hfo c 
of Theages conspired to divert him irom philosophv but 
ill healtli kept h m away from politics M/ own case of 
the internal sign is hardly worth mentiomng for raxelv 
J ever has such a monitor been given to any other man 
Ihose who belong to this small class have asted how sweet 
and blessed a posse on philosophy is and have also seen 
enough of the madness of the multitude »nd they know 
that no politiaan is honest nor is there any champion of 0 
justice at whose side tuey may fight and be saved Such a 
one may be compared to a man who has fallen among wild 
beasts — ^he will not join in the wickedness of his fellows but 
neither is he ab'e singly to resist 11 their fierce natures and 
therefore seeing that he would be of no use to the State or 
to his friends and reflecting that he would have to throw 
away his hfe without doing any good either to himself or 
others he holds hi peace and goes hi$ own way He is like 
one who in the storm of dust and sleet which the driving 
wind hunes along retires under the shelter of a wall and 
seeing the rest of mankind full of wickedness he is content^ 
if only he can hve his own life and be pure from eiil or E 
unrighteousness and depart in peace and good wUI, with 
bright hopa 
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Yes he said and he will have done a great WDrlE before he 
departs 

A gieat work — ^ycs but not the greatest unless he find 
497 a State suitable to him or in a St»te which is niitable 
to him he will have a larger growth and be the saviour of h s 
country as well as of himself 

The causes why philosophy is m such an evil name have 
now been sufficiently explained the injustice of the charges 
against her has been shown — ^is there anything more which 
you wish to say? 

Nothing more on that subject, he replied but I should like 
to know which of the governments now existing is in your 
oninion the one adapted to her 
B Not any of them I said and that is precisely the accusa 
tion which I bring against them— not one of them is worthy 
of the philosophic nature and hence that nature is waiped 
and estranged — as the exotic seed which is sown in a 
foreign land becomes denaturalized, and is wont to be over 
powe ed and to lose itseif in the new soil, even so this growth 
of philo ophy instead of persisting degenerates and receives 
another character But if philosophy ever finds in the State 
C that perfection which she herself is then will be seen that she 
IS in truth divine and that all other things whether natures 
of men or institutions are but human — ^and now I know, 
that you are going to ask What that State is 
No he said there you are wrong for I was going to ask 
ano her question — ^whether it is the State of which we are 
he founders and mventors or some other? 

Yes I replied, ours m most respects, but yon may 
remember my saying before tha some living authority would 
always be eqnircd m the State having the same dca of 
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tbe coastitu ion which guided you when aa legislator jou D 
were laying down the laws 

That was said, he replied 

Yea but not n a aatisfactorv manner you frightened us 
by inte“posing objections which certainly showed that the 
discussion would be long and difhcuh and wnat stul remains 
IS the revel se of easy 

What IS there remain ng^ 

The question how the study of philosophy may be so 
ordered as not to be tlie rum of the State all gre t att mpts 
are attended with nsi hard is the good as men say 

Still, he said let the point be cleared up and rhe inquiry E 
will then be complete 

I shall not be hindered I said by any want of will but, if 
at all by a want of power my zeal you mav sec for >our 
selves and please to remark in what I am about to say 
how boldly and unhesitatingly I declare tliat States should 
pu sue philosophy not as taey do now but in a diSerent 
spirit. 

In what manner ’ 

At present I said tne students of philosophy are quite 49S 
young beginning when they arc hardly past childhood they 
devote only the time saved from money making and house 
keeping to such pursuits and even those of them, wlio are 
reputed to have most of the philosophic spirit when they 
come within sight ot the great difficulty of the subjec-^ I mean 
dialectic take themselves off In after bfe when mvited by 
some one else they may perhaps go and hca a lecture and 
about this they make much ado for philosophy is not con 
ndcred by them to be their p opex buemew at last, when, 
they PTow old, m most they axe d more 
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B truly than Heradeitas s sun inasmuch as they never light 
up again ^ 

But what ought to be their course > 

Just the opposite In childhood and youth their study, 
and what pmlosophy they learn, should be suited to their 
tender years during this period while they are growing up 
towards manhood, the chief and speaal care should be given 
to their bodies that they may have them to use in the service 
of ph iosophy as hfe advances and the intellect begins to 
mature, let them increase the gymnastics of the soul , hut 
when the strength of our atizens fails and is past civil and 
C muitaiy duties then let them range at wiU and engage m no 
senous labour as we intend them to live happily here, and 
to crown this life with a similar happiness in another 
How truly in earnest you are Socrates ’ he said I am 
sure of that and yet most of your hearers, if I am not 
mistaken are liLcIy to be still more earnest m their opposition 
to you and will never be convirced , Thrasymachus least 
of alL 

Do not make a quarrel I said between Thrasymachus and 
D me who h ve recently become fnends although indeed we 
were never enemies for I shall go on striving to the utmost 
until I either convert him and other men or do somethmg 
which may profit them against the day when they live again 
and hold the hkc aiscourse in another state of existence 
You are speaking of a time which is not very near 
Rather 1 replied of a time which is as nothing in com 
parison with eternity Nevertheless 1 do not wonder that 
the many refuse to believe for they have never seen that 

ienc e ni taid tbvt tbe mu wu utuignobed erciy CYeniag and 
reLghted evoj mom g. 
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of wluch we are now speaking realized they have seen only 
a conventional mutation of plulosophy cons sting of words F 
artificially brought together not hie these of ours havuig 
a natural unity But a human bemg who in word and work 
IS perfectly moulded as far as he can be into the proportion 
and likeness of virtue — such a man rnhng m a city which 
bears Ii^ s me image they have never yet seen neither one 499 
nor many of them — do you think that they ever didf 
No indeed 

No my friend and they have seldom if ever heard free 
and noble sentments such as men utter wher they ate 
earnestly and by every means m their power seeking after 
t*uth for the sake of knowledge while they look coldly on 
he subtleties of controversy of which the end is opimou and 
strife whether they meet with, tliem m the courts of Lw or 
m society 

They are strangers he said to the words of which you speak 
And this was what we foresaw and this was the reason 
why truth forced us to admit not without tear and hes tation b 
that n ither cities nor States nor individuals will ever attain 
perfection until the small class or philosophers whom we 
termed useless but not corrupt are providentially compelled 
whether they will or not to tale care of the State and until 
a like necessity be laid on the State to obey them ^ or untJ 
Lings or if not kings the sons of kmgs or princes are divinely 
inspired with a true love of true philosophy That either C 
or both of these alternatives are impossible, I see no reason 
to affirm if they were so we might indeed be ju-tlyndiculed 
as dreamers and visional es Am I not igh'i'f 
Qiute nghc. 

^ g wari)*^ or corvnSna 
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If tKen m tte cornitless ages of the past or at the present 
hour in some foreign dime which, is far awa7 and beyond 
D our ken the perfected philosopher is or has been or here 
after shall be compelled by a superior power to have tlie 
charge of he State we are reany to assert to the dea'f’h that 
this our constitution has been and is — ^yea and will be 
whenever the Muse of Philosophy is queen There is no 
impossibiLty in all this that there is a difficulty we acknow 
ledge ourselves 

My opinion agrees with yours he said 

But do you mean to say that this is not the opinion of the 
multitude^ 

I should imagine not he replied 

O my friend I said, do not attack the multitude they will 
E change their minds if not in an aggressive spirit but gently 
and with the view of soothing them and removing their 
dislike of over education you show them your philosophers 
as they really are and describe as you were )ust now doing 
500 their character and profession and then mankind will see 
that he of whom you are speaking is not such as they sup 
posed — if they view him in this new light ttiey will surely 
change their notion of him and answer in another strain.^ 
Who can be at enmity with one who loves them, who that 
13 himself gentle and free from envy wiU be jealous of one 
in whom there is no jealousy > Nay let me answer for you 
that in a few this harsh temper may be found but not in the 
majority of manhnd 

s Read'ng ^ odi latf ovni 8tai>rat without a question and dX.!ti»air 
voi ot ntaining the question and taki ig aWmaif S6l<af in a new sense 
Do Tou mean to say really that rtewlng him in this light they will he 
of anothe mind Inxn yonn, and anaw in 7 
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I quite agree with you, he aaid 

And do you not also think as I do that the harsh feeimg 3 
which the many entertain towards philosophy originates in 
the pretenders who rush m uninvited and are always abusing 
them and finding fault with them, who make persons instead 
of tilings the theme of their conversation and nothing 
can be more uubecommg m philosophers than this 

It IS most unbecoming 

Fo“ he, Adeimantus whose mind is fixed upon true being 
has surely no time to look down upon the affairs of earth or 
to be filled with malice and envy contending against men c 
his eye is ever directed towards things fixed and immutable, 
which he sees neither mjuring nor injured by one another 
but all m order moving according to reason these he 
imitates and to these he will as far as he can conform him 
self Can a man help imitating that with which he holds 
reverential converse f 

Impossible 

And the philosopher holding converse with the divine 
order becomes orderly and divine as far as the nature of 
man allows but like everv one else he will suffer from D 
detraction 

Of course 

And if a necessity be laid upon him of fashioning not only 
himself but human nature generally whether in States or 
indiyiduals into th t which he oeholds elsewhere, will he 
think you, be an unskdful artificac of justice, temperance, 
and every civil virtue! 

Anything but mishlfuL 

And if the world perceives that what we are saymg about 
him IS the truth, will they be angiy with phik»ophjf WD F 
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they disbebeve us when we tell them that no State can he 
happy which M not designed by artists who nmute the 
heavenly pattern? 

They will not be angry if they understand he said But 
joi how will they draw out the plan of which you are speabng? 

They will begin by ahng the State and the manners of 
men from which as from a tablet they will mb out the 
picture and leave a clean surface This is no easy task 
But whether easy or not, herein will he the difference 
between them and every other legislator — they will have 
nothing to do either with individual or State and will 
inscribe no laws until they have either found or themselves 
made a dean surface 

1 hey will be very right he said. 

Having efected this they will proceed to trace an outhne 
of the constitution? 

No doubt 

B And when they are filling in the work as I conceive they 
will often turn their eyes upwards and downwards I mean 
that they will first look at absolute justice and beanty and 
temperance, and again at the human copy and will mingle 
and temper the various elements of life into the image of 
a man , and this they will conceive according to tiiat other 
image, which when emstmg among men, Homer calls the 
form «nd likeness of God 

Very true he said. 

And one feature they will e ase and another they will put 
C m until they have made the ways of men as far as possible 
agreeable to the ways of God^ 

Indeed, he said, in no way could they make a fairer 
picture. 
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And now I said, are we beginning to persuade those whom 
^011 described as rushing at 1^ with migh and mam that the 
painter of constitutions is such 3 one as we were praising 
at whom they were so very indignant because to his hands 
we committed the State and are they growing a little calmer 
a what they have just heara? 

Much calmer if there is any sense in them 

Why where can they still find any ground for objection? D 
Will they doubt that the philosopher is a lover of truth and 
being? 

They Would not be so unreasonable 

Or that his nature, be ng such as we have delineated, is 
akin to the highest good? 

Neither can they doubt this 

But again will they tell us that such a nature placed 
under favourable arcumstances will not be perfectly good 
and wise if any ever was ’ Or will they prefer those whom 
we have rejected? 

Surely not E 

Then will they still be angry at our saying that until phi 
losophers bear rule. States and individuals will have no res 
from evil nor will xhis our imaginary State ever be reahzed? 

I think that they will be less angry 

Shall we assume that they are not only less angry but 
(j^uite gentle and that they have been converted and for very joa 
shame^ if for no other reason cannot refuse to come to te ms ? 

By all means he said 

Then let us suppose that the reconaliation has been 
effected. Will any one deny the other point that there may 
be sons of fangs or pnn es who are by e philosophOT? 

Stit. ly no m n ^ .H. 
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And when tliey have come into bemg wJl any one say that 
they must of necessity be destroyed that they can hardly 
B be saved is not denied even by ns but that in the whole 
course of ages no single one of them can escape — who will 
venture to aiHrm this? 

Who indeed ’ 

Eut said I one is enough let there be one man who has 
a ity obedient to his will and he might bnng into existence 
the ideal polity about which the world is so incredulous 

Yes, one is enough 

The ruler may impose the laws and institutions which we 
nave been describing and the atizens may possibly be willing 
to obey them? 

Certainly 

And that others should approve of what we approve is no 
miracle or impossibihty? 

C I think not 

But we have sufficiently shown in what has preceded that 
11 this, if only possible is assuredly for the best 

We have 

And now we say not only that our laws if they could be 
enacted would be for the best, but also that the enactment 
of them, though difficult is not impossible 

Very good 

And so with pam and toil we have reached the end of one 
subject but more remains to be discussed — how and by 
D wha studies and pursuits will the saviours of the constitu 
tion be created, and at what ages are they to apply them 
selves to their several studies! 

Certainly 

1 omitted the troub esome business of the possesnon of 
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women and he procreation of children and the appomt- 
ment of the rulers because I knew that the perfect State 
would be e7ed with jealousy and was difficult of attamment , 
but that piece of cleverness was not of much service to me 
for I had to discuss them all the same The women and e 
children are now disposed of but the other question or the 
rulers must be mvesugated from the very bcginmng We were 
saying as you mill remember that they were to be lovers 
of their country tncd by the test of pleasares and pams 503 
and neither in hardships nor m dangers nor at any other 
critical moment were to lose their patriotism — ^he was to be 
rejected who failed but he who always came forth pure like 
gold tried m the refiner s fire was to be made a ruler and to 
receive honours and rewards in life and after death This 
was the sort of thing which was bemg said and then the 
argument turned aside and veiled her face not liking to 
stir the question which has now arisen 0 

I perfectly remember he said 

Yes my friend I said and I then shrank from hazarding 
the bold word but now let me dare to say — ^that the perfect 
"uardian must be a philosopher 
Yes he said let that be affirmed 
And do not suppose that there will be manv of them for 
the gifts which were deemed by us to be essential rarely 
grow together they are mostly found in shreds and patches 
What do you mean^ he said q 

You are aware I rephed that qmdr intelligence, memory 
sagacity ctevemess and similar qualities do not often grow 
together and that persons who possess them and are at 
the same tune high-spir ted mag" " "out are not so 
cmutituted by nature ai to live orderly and m a peaceful 
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and settled manner tlief are dnven any way by tteji 
impulses and all solid prmapk goes out of them 
Very true he said 

On the other hand those steadfast natures which can 
D better be depended upon, which m a battle are impregnable 
to fear and immovable are equally immovable when there is 
anything to be learned they are always in a torpid sta e, and 
are apt to yawn and go to sleep over any intellectual tod 
Quite true. 

And yet we were saying that both qualities were necessary 
in those to whom the higher education is to be imparted 
and who are to Bha.e m any office or command 
Certaiidv he said 

And wiJ they be a class which is rardy found? 

Yes indeed 

E Then the aspirant must not only be tested m those labours 
and dangers and pleasures which we mentioned before, but 
there is another kind of probation winch we did not mention 
— ^tie must he exercised also in many kinds of knowledge to 
see whether the soul will be able to endure the highes of all 
504 01 will faiut under them as in any other studies and exercises 
Yes he said you are quite right m testmg him But what 
do you mean by the highest of all knowledge^ 

You may remember I said that we divided the soul into 
three parts and distinguished the several natures of justice 
temperance courage and wisdom? 

Indeed, he said if I had forgotten I should not deserve 
to hear more 

And do you remember the word of caution which pre 
ceded the discussion of them? ^ 

Cp IV 435D 
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The longer road 

To what do 7011 refer ? 

We were saying if I am not mistaken that he who wanted B 
to see them in their perfect beauty must take a longer and 
more circmtons way at the end of which they would appear 
but tha we could add on a popular exposition of them on 
a level with the discussion which had preceded And you 
repliea that such an e'tposition would be enough for you 
and so the inijuiry was continued in what to me se»-med to 
be a very ina.ccurate manner whether you were satisfied or 
not ir is for you to say 

Yes he said I thought «nd the others thought that you 
gave us a fair measure of truth 

But my friend I saiu a measure of such iungs which in c 
any degree rails short of the whole truth is not fair measure 
for nothing imperfect is the measure of anything although 
persons are too apt to be contented and think that they 
need search no further 

iMot an uncommon case when people are indolent 

Yes I said and there cannot be any worse fauU m 
a guardian, of the State and of the laws 

True 

The guardian then I said must be required to take the 
longer arciut and toil at learning as well as at gymna tim D 
or he will never reach the highest knowledge of all which, as 
we were just now saying is his proper calling 

Wha<, he said is there a knowledge still higher than tlm 
— ^higher than justice and the other virtues? 

Yes I said there is And of the virtues too we must 
behold not the outline merely at at present — ^nothing short 
rf the moat picture should satiify ua. When little 

things are elaborated w th an mfiuity of pants, in order £ 
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that they may appear m their full beauty and utmost clear 
ness how ridiculous that we should not think the hghest 
truths worthy of attaming the highest accuracy ' 

A right noble thought ^ but do you suppose that we 
shall refrain from asking you what is this highest know 
ledge ^ 

Nay I said ask if you will but I am certain that you have 
heard the answer many times and now you either do not 
understand me or as I rather think, yon are disposed to be 
505 troublesome for you have often been told that the idea of 
good IS the highes"^ knowledge and that all other things 
become useful and advantageous only by their use of this 
You can hardly be ignorant that of this I was about to 
speak concerning which as yon have often heard me say, 
we know so little and, without which any other knowledge 
B or possession of any kind will profit us nothing Do von 
think that the possession of all other thmgs is of any value 
if we do not possess the good? or the knowledge of all other 
thmgs if we have no knowledge of beauty and goodness? 

Assuredly not 

You are further aware ihat most people affirm pleasure to 
be the good but the finer sort of wits say it is knowledge? 

Yes 

And you are aware too that the latter cannot explain what 
they mean by knowledge but are obliged after all to say 
knowledge of the good? 

How ridiculous ' 

C Yes I said that they should begin by reproaching us with 
our Ignorance of the good and then presume our knowledge 

* Or lejan mg ml fiia fhxa S£ or Troi; ha nid and a noUe 
dunsb 01 S£ior Starirun Ttaj be g <>■> 
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of It— for the good they define to be inowiedge of the good 
just as if we understood them when they use the term good 
— ^this IB of course ridiculous 
Most true he said 

And those who make pleasure their good are in equ 1 
perplexity for they are compelled to admit that there are 
bad pleasures as well as good 
Certainly 

And therefore to acknowledge that bad and good are the 
same^ 

True O 

There can be no doubt about the numerous difficulties in 
which this question is inrolved 
There can be none 

Further do we not see that many are wdling to do or to 
have or to seem to be what is just and honourable without 
the reality but no one is satisfied with the appearance of 
good — the reahty is what they seek in the case of the good 
appearance is despiSed by every one 
Very trne he said 

Of this then which every soul of man pursues and makes 
the end of all his actions having a presentiment that there is E 
such an end, and yet hesitating because neither knowing the 
nature nor having the same assurance of this as of other 506 
things and therefore losing whatever good there is m other 
things — of a principle such and so great as this ought the 
best men in our State to whom everything is entrus^d, ft) 
be in the darkness of ignoranccf 
Certainly not, he said. 

I am sure, I said, that he who does not know how the 
beautiful and the just are likewise good will be but a tony 
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guardian of them and I ampect that no one who d gnorant 
of the good will have a true knowledge of them 

That, he said is a shrewd suspicion of yours 
B And if we only have a guardian who has this knowledge 
our State will be perfectly ordered? 

Or course he replied but I wish that you would tell me 
whether you conceive this supreme principle of the good to 
be knowledge or pleasure, or different from either ? 

Aye, I said, I knew all along that a fasndious gentleman ^ 
like you would not be contented with the thoughts of other 
people about these matte’u 

True Socrates bat I must say that one who hke you has 
passed a lifetime in the study of philosophy should not he 
Galways repeating the opimons of others and never telhng 
his own 

Well, but has any one a right to say positively what he 
does not know? 

Not he said with the assurance of positive certainty he 
has no nght to do that but he may say what he thinks as 
a matter of opimon 

And do yon not know I said that all mere opimons are 
bad and the best of them oluid? You would not deny that 
those who have any true notion without mteUigence are only 
hke blmd men who feci their way along the road? 

Very rue 

And do you wish to behoM what is blind and crooked and 
D base^ when others wul tell you of brightness and beauty? 

Still I must implore you Socrates said Glanoon, Hot to 
turn away just as you arc reaching the goal if you wiU only 

Keatdjng o rraihng I qmt veil knew 

£pDCa Uk erj 6iit tlu jon 
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give such aa explanation of the good as you have already 
given of justice ana temperance and the other virtues we 
shall be satisfied 

Yes my fnend and I shall be at least equally satisfied but 
I cannot help fearing that I shall fad, and that my mdiscreet 
zeal will bring ridicule upon me No sweet sirs let ns not 
at present ask what is the actual nature of the good for to E 
reach what is now in my thoughts would be an effort too 
great for me. But of the chdd of the good who is hkest him 
I would fain speak if I could be sure that you wished to 
hear — otherwise, not 

By all means he said tell ns about the child and yon shall 
remain in our debt for the account of the parent 
I do indeed vnsh, I rephed that I could pay, ami you ,07 
receive, the account of the parent, and not as now of the 
offsp mg only take however this latter by way of interest ^ 
and at the same tim have a care that I do not render a 
false account, although 1 have no mtention of deceiving 
you 

Yes we will take all he care that we can proceed. 

Yes I said but I must first come to an understanding with 
you, and remmd you of what I have mentioned m the course 
of this discussion and at many other times 
What^ B 

The old tory that there is a many beauuful and a many 
good, and so of other things which we describe and define 
to all of them the term many is appl ed 
True he said 

And there is an absolut beauty and an absolute good and 
if other things to which the term many is applied there u 
A pky opoa rlam wiudi both o&pniig ami mta^ 
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!stght^ the eye and the sun 

an absointe for they may be bronght under a nngle dea 
wbicb 13 called tbe essence of each 

Very true 

The many as we say are seen bat not known and the 
ideas arc known but not seen. 

Exactly 

C And what is the organ with which we see the visible things ? 

The sight he said. 

And with the hearing I said we hear and with tlie other 
senses perceive the other objects of sense? 

True 

But have yon remarked that sight is by far the most costly 
and complex piece of workmanship which the artificer of the 
senses ever contnvedf 

No I never have he said 

Then reflect has the ear or voice need of any third or 
D additional nature in order that the one may be able to hear 
and the other to be heard? 

Nothing of the sort 

No indeed, I replied and the same is t-ne of most, if not 
all the other senses — you would not say that any of them 
requires such an addition ' 

Certainly not 

But yon see that without tlie addition of some other nature 
there is no seeing or bemg seen? 

How do you mean? 

Sight being as 1 conceive in tae eyes and he who has 
eyes wanting to see colour being also present in them still 
£ unless there be a thud nature specially adapted to the 
purpose^ the owner of the eyes will see nothing and the 
coiknin will be mvuible. 
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Of what nature are you speaking? 

Of that which you term hght, I replied 

True he said 

hiohle then is the bond which hnls ’■ogether sight and joS 
risibility and great beyond other bonds by no small difference 
of nature for light is their bond and hght is no ignoble 
thing? 

Nay he said tne reverse of ignoble 

And wh ch I said of the gods m heaven wonld you say 
was tne lord of this element? Whose is that light which 
makes the eye to see perfectly and the visible to appear? 

You mean the sun as you and al’ mankind say 

May not the relation of sight to this deity be described 
as follows? 

How? 

Neither sight nor the eye in which sight resides is the sun? B 

No 

Yet of all the organs of sense the eye is the most hke the 
sun? 


By far the most like. 

And the power which the eye possesses is a sort of effluence 
whic^j# dispensed from the sun? 

^^ly 

the sun is not sight but the author of sight who is 
recogmzed by sight? 

True he said 


And this IS he whom I call the child of the good, whom the 
good begat m his own likeness, to be in the visible world in 
relation to sight and the thmgs cf sight what the good is m ^ 
the ntcBectoal world m relatioa to mitid and the tfaingi 
of mind 
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Will you be a btt e mo e cxpl at ? ic u d 

Why yon know, I said tkat the eyes when a peison 
directs them towards objects on which the light of day 19 
no longer ahining but the moon and stars only, see dimly 
and are nearly blind, they seem to have no clearness of 
vision in them? 

Very true 

D But when they are directed towards objects on which the 
sun sh nes they see clearly and there is sight m them? 

Certainly 

And the soul is like the eye when restmg upon that on 
which truth and bemg shine the soul perceives and under 
stands and is radiant with intelligence bnt when turned 
towards the twilight of becoming and perislung then she 
has opinion only and goes blinkmg about and is first of 
one opinion and then of another and seems to have no 
mtelligence? 

Just so 

E Now that which imparts truth to the known and the 
power of knowing to the knower is what I would have you 
term the idea of good and this you will deem to be the cause 
of science^, and of truth m so far as the latter bec^faes the 
subject of knowledge beautiful too, as are both triSl^nd 
knowledge you will be nght in esteeming this other nature 
509 as more beautiful than either and, as m the previous 
instance, bght and sigh may be truly said to be like the sun, 
and yet not to be the sun so in this other sphere saence and 
truth may be deemed to be like the good, but not the good , 
the good has a place of honour yet higher 

Whit a wonder of beauty that must be he said, which is 
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the author of saeuce and truth, and yet surpasses them in 
bean y for you surely cannot mean to say that pleasure is 
the good ? 

God forbid I replied but may I ask you to consider the 
image in another point of view^ 

In what point of view? B 

You wouM say would you not that the sun is not only 
the author of visibihty in all visible things hut of generation 
and nourishment and growth though he himself is not 
generation? 

Certainly 

In like manner the good may be said to be not only the 
author of knowledge to all things known but of their being 
and essence, and yet the good a not essence but far exceeds 
essence in dignity and power 
Glauconsaid with a ludicrous earnestness By the light of C 
heaven, how amazing ' 

Yes I said and the exaggeration may be set down to yon, 
for you made me utter my fanaes 
And pray continue to utter them at any rate let us hear if 
there is anything more to be said about the smulitude of the 
Sim. 

I said there is a great deal more. 

Then omit nothing however slight 
I wiU. do my best I said but I should think that a great 
deal will have to be omitted 
I hope not, he said 

You haye to imagine then that there are two ruling P 
powers and that one of them is set over the inteUectual 
world the other over the visible. I do not say heaven, lest 
you should fancy that I am playing upon the name (of 
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May I snppoae that yon have thu djtmction of 
the visible aiu£ intclhgible fixed m your Blind? 

I have 

Now take a line which has been cut into tvro unequal^ 
parts and divide each of them again in the same proportion 
and suppose the wo mam divisions to answer one to the 
visible and the other to the intelhgible^ and then compare 
the subdivisions m respect of thar dearness and vrant of 
£ dearness and yon will find that the first section in the 
510 sphere of the visible consists of images And by images 
I mean, in the first place shadows and m the second place 
refiections m water and in. soli^ smooth, and polished bodies 
and the like Do you understand? 

Yes I understand 

Imagine now the other section of which this is only the 
resemblance to mdude the animals which we see, and every 
thing that grows or is made 

Very good 

Would you not admit that both the sections of this 
division have different degrees of truth and that the copy 
IS to the ongmal as ihe sphere of opinion is to the sphere 
of knowledge? ^ 

B Most undoubtedly ^ 

Next proceed to consider the manner m which the sphere 
of the intellectual is to be divided 

In what manner? 

Thus — ^There are two subdivisions in the lower of which 
the soul uses the figures given by the former ijivision as 
images , the inquiry can only be hypothetical and instead of 
going upwards to a principle descends to the other end , in 
* Readag Srva, 
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th.e luglier of tlie two the soul passes out of hypotheses and 
goes up to a pnnciple which is above hypotheses malnng no 
use 01 images ^ as in the former case^ but proceeding on’y m 
and through the ideas themselves 

I do not quite uuderstand your meaning he said. 

Then I will try again you will understand me better C 
when I have made some prehmmarv remarb You are 
aware that students of geometry arithmetic and the kindred 
saences assume the odd and the even and the hguies and 
three kmds of angles and the hke in their several branches 
of saenoe these are their hypotheses which thq? and every 
body are supposed to know and therefore tney do not deign 
to give any account of them either to themselves or others , 
but they begin with them and go on until they arrive at last D 
and in a consistent manner at theii conclusion 7 
Yes he said I know 

And do you not know also that although they make use of 
the visible forms and reason about them, they are thinking 
mot of these but of the ideals which they resemble not of the 
figures which they draw but of the absolute square and the E 
absolute diameter aud so on — ^the forms which they draw or 
niake:|||l^nd which have shadows and reflections in. water of 
their'own, are converted by them into images but tney are 
really seeking to behold the things themselves which can 
only be seen with the eye of the mindi 
That IS true 511 

And of this kind I spoke as the inteihgible although m the 
search after it the soul is compelled to use hypotheses , not 
ascending to a first pnnaple, because she is unable to use 
above the r^ion of hypothesis but employing the objects of 

Rcadrnj urr f istov 


I Dialectic 

wi ch the shadows below ar« leserablances n thcr tom as 
images they having in relation to the shadows and reflections 
of them, a greater distinctness and therefore a higher vaJue 

I understand he said that you are speaaing of the pro 
vmce of geonietry and the sister arts 

And when I speak of the other division of the intelligible^ 
you will understand me to speak of that other sort of know 
ledge which reason herself attains by the power of dialectiq, 
using the hypotheses not as first pnnaoles but only as 
hypotheses — ^that is to say as steps and points of departure 
into a world which is above hypotheses m order that she 
may soar beyond them to the first prinaple of the whole 
and clinging to this and then to that whicn depends on this 
by successive steps she descends again without the aid of 
any sensible object from ideas through ideas and m ideas 
she ends 

I understand you he repbed not perfectly for you seem 
to me to be descnbmg a task which is really tremendous 
buti at any rate I understand you to say that knowledge 
and bemg, which the sc ence of dialectic contemplates are 
clearer than the notions of the arts as they are termed which 
proceed from hypotheses only these are also conteirjglated 
by the understanding and not by the senses yet because 
they start from hypotheses and do not ascend to a principle 
those who contemplate them appear to you not to exerase 
the higher reason upon them, although when a first prmaple 
is added to them they are cognizable by the higher reason 
And the habit which is concerned with geometry and the 
cognate sciences I suppose that yon would term nn/lw 
standing and not reason, as being mtermcdiate between 
opinion and reason. 
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You liave (j^nite conceived mj meaning I said and now, 
corresponding to these lour divisions let there be four 
faculties in the soul — treason answering to the highest 
understanuing to the second faith (or convictioii) to the E 
third, and perception of shadows to the last — and let there 
be a scale of them and let us suppose that the several 
faculties have clearness in the same aegree that the r objects 
have truth 

I understand he replied and give mjr assent and accept 
jour arrangement. 
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Ste Ii And now I said. let me show in. a figure how far our 
nature is enlightened or unenlightened — ^Behold * human 
beings living m an underground den which has a mouth 
open towards the light and reaching all along the den 
here the7 have been from their childhood, and have their 
legs and necks chained so that they cannot move and 
B can only see before them bemg prevented by the chains 
from turning round their heads Above and behind them, 
a fire is blazing at a distance and between the fire and the 
prisoners there is a raised way and yon will see if you 
look, a low wall built along the way like the screen which 
marionette players have in front of them over which they 
show the puppets 

1 see 

And do you see, I said, men passing along the wall carry 
C ing all sorts of vessels and statues and figures of animals 
515 made of wood and stone and various materials which appear 
over the wall? Some of them are talking others silent 

You have shown me a strange image and they are strange 
prisoners 

Hoke ourselves I replied and they see only their own 
shadows, or the shadows of one another, which the fire 
throws on the opposite waE of the cave? 

True he said how could they see anything but the 
B shadows if they were never allowed to move their heads? 

Aud of the objects which are being carried in like manner 
they would only see the shadows ? 
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Yes lie said. 

And if they were atle to converse witii one another would 
they not suppose that they were naming what was actually 
before them? ^ 

Very true 

And suppose further that the prison had an echo which 
came from the other side woulfl they not be sure to hincy 
when one of the passers by spoke that the voice which they 
heard came from, the passing shadow f 

No question, he repued 

To them I said the truth would be literahy nothing but 0 
the shadows of the images 

That is certain. 

And now look agam and see what will naturally follow if 
the prisoners are released and disabused of their error At 
first when any of them is liberated and compelled suddenly 
to stand up and turn his neck round and walk and look 
towards the light he will sufier sharp pains the glare 
will distress him, and he will be unable to see the realitTes of 
which in Lls former state he had seen the shadows and D 
then conceive some one saying to him that what he saw 
before was an illusion, but that now when he is approaching 
nearer to being and hts eye is ttuned towards more real 
existence, he has a clearer vision, — ^what will be his reply! 

And you may further imagine that his instmctor is pomting 
to the objects as they pass and requinng him to name them, 

— ^wiU he not be peiplcaedf Will he not fancy that the 
shadows which he formerly saw are truer than the objects 
which axe now shown to him! 

Far truex 


Esufiog wupinu. 
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S And f lie iS oonipelled to look stra gh,t at the Lght, vvJl he 
not have a pam m his eyes which will make him torn away to 
tale refuge m the objects of vision, which he can see and 
which he will conceive to be m reality clearer than the 
things which are now being shown to him? 

True he said 

And suppose once more that he is reluctantly dragged up 
a steep and rugged ascent and held fast until he is forced 
nto the presence of the sun himself is he not Iiitely to be 
516 pained and irritated? When he approaches the lght his 
eyes wdl be dazzled, and he will not be able to see anything 
at all of what are now called realities 

Not all m a moment he said. 

He will require to grow accustomed to the sight of the 
upper world And first he will see the shadows best next 
the reflections of men and other objects in the water and 
then the objects themselves then he will gaze upon the 
light of the moon and the stars and the spangled heaven 
B and he wiU see the sky and the stars by night better than the 
sun or the light of the sun by day? 

Certainly 

Last of all he wiU be able to see the sun and not mere 
reflections of him m the water, but he will see him in his 
own proper place and not in another and he will con 
template him as he is 

Certainly 

He will then proceed to argue that this is he who gives 
the season and the years, and is the guardian of all that is 
m the visible world and m a certain way the cause of all 
C things which he and his fellows have been accustomed to 
behold? 
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Clearl7, lie said, Ke would firet see the sun and i-tipu 
reason about him 

And when he lemembered his old habitation and the 
wisdom of the den and his fellow prisoners do you not 
suppose that he would felicitate himself on the change and 
pity them? 

Certainly he would 

And if they were m tae habit of conferring honours among 
themselves on those who were quidest to observe the pass- 
ing shadows and to remark which of them went before and 
which followed after and which were together ana who D 
were therefore beat able to draw condusions as to the future, 
do you think that he would care for such honours and glones 
O’- envy the possessors of them? Would he not say with 
Homer 

Better to be the poor servant of a poo master 

and to endure anything rather than think as they do and 
live after them mannei I 

Yes he said, I think that he would rather suffer anything g 
than entertain these false notions and live in this miserable 
manner 

Imagme once more, I said such a one coming suddenly 
out of the sun to be replaced in his old situation wotdd he 
not be certain to have his eyes full of darkness f 

To be sure he said 

And if there were a contet, and he had to compet m 
neasunng the shadows with the prisoners who had never 
moved out of the den while his sight was still weak and $17 
before his eyes had become steady (and the tune which would 
re needed to acquire this new habit of s ght might be very 
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coni dcmblc) wonid he not be ndicnloni? Men would 
sa^ of hm that np he went and down he came without his 
eyes and that it was better not even to think of ascending 
and if any one tried to loose another and lead him up to the 
hght let them only catch the offender and they would put 
him to death 

No question he said 

This entire allegory I said, yon may now append, dear 
2 Glaucon to the previous argument the pn-on home is the 
vroild of eight the hght of the ffre is the sun and you will 
not misapprehend me if yon mterpret the journey upvrards 
to be the ascent of the soul into the intellectual world 
according to my poor belief, which, at your desire I have 
expressed — ^whether rightly or wrongly God knows But^ 
whether true or false, my opinion is that in the world of 
knowledge the idea of good appears last of all and is seen 
C only with an effort and, when seen is also inferred to be 
the umversal author of all things beautiful and right parent 
of light and of the lord of light m this t^ible world and the 
immediate source of reason and truth in the intellectual 
and that this is the power upon which he who would act i 
rationally either in pubhc or pnvate hfe must have his eye , 
fixed 

I agrees he said as far as 1 am able to understand yon 
Moreover I said you must not wonder that those who 
attain to this beatific vision are nnwilhng to descend to 
human affairs for their souls are ever hastening into the 
D upper world where they desire to dwell which desire of 
theirs IS very natxuraJ, if our allegory may be trusted 
Yes, very natural 

And is there anythmg ruipiising in one who paaa from 
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divine contemplations to the evil state of mam, misbehaving 
himself in a ridiculous m nnex if while his eyes are hlmVing 
and before he has become accustomed to the surroundmg 
darkness he is compelled to fight m courts of law or in 
other places about the images or the shadows of images 
of justice and is endeavouring to meet the conceptwns of E 
those who have never yet seen absolute justice? 

Anything but surprising he rephed. 

Any one who has common sense will remember that the jiS 
bewilderments of the eyes are of two kinds, and arise from 
two causes either from coming out of the hght or from going 
into the hght, which is true of the mind s eye quite as much 
as of the bodily eye and he who remembers this when he 
sees any one whose vision is perplexed and weak will not 
be too ready to laugh he will first ask whether that soul 
of man has come out of the brighter hfe, and is unable 
to see because unaccustomed to the dark, or having turned 
from darkness to the day is dazeled by excess of hght 
And he will count the one happy in his condition and state B 
of being and he will pity the other or if he have a nund 
to laugh at the soul which comes from bebw into the light, 
there will be more reason in this than in the laugh which 
greets him who returns from above out of the hght into 
the den 

That he said, is a very just distinction 

But then if I am right certam professoK of education 
must be wrong when thev say that they can put a knowledge 
into the soul which was not there before hie sight into hhnd c 
eyes 

They undoubtedly say this, he repl ed. 

Whereas, our argument shows that the power and capacity 
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of learniBg eaosts n the sotsl already and that jost as the 
eye was unable to tarn from dariness to light without the 
whole body so too the instrument of knowledge can only by 
the moTement of the whole soul be turned from the world of 
becoming into that of being and learn by degrees to endure 
the sight of being and of the brightest and best of being or 
D in other words of the good 
Very true 

And must ther», not be some art which will effect con 
version m the easiest and quickest manner not implanting 
the faculty of sight for that exists already but has been turned 
in the wrong direction and is looking away from the truth! 
Yes he said, such an art may be presumed 
And whereas the other so-called virtues of the soul seem 
to be akm to bodily quahties for even when they are not 
E originally innate they can be implanted later by habit and 
exercise the virtue of wisdom more than anything else con 
tains a divine element which always remains and by this 
conversion is rendered useful and profitable or on the other 
hand, hurtful and useless Did you never observe the narrow 
£19 intelligence hashing from the keen <eyt. of a clever rogue — 
how eager he is how dearly his paltry soul sees the way to 
his end he is the reverse of bhud but his keen eyesight is 
forced luto the service of evil and he is mischievous m 
proportion to his devemess^ 

Very true he said. 

But what if there had been a circumcision of such natures 
m the days of their youth and they had been severed from 
those sensual pleasures such as eating and dnnking which 
B hire leaden weights were attached to them at their birth and 
which drag them down and turn the vu on of thmr souli 
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upon tte things that are below~if I say they had been 
released fiom these impedimenta and turned in the opposite 
direction the very same faculty in them would have seen the 
truth as icenly as they see what their eyes are turned to 
now 

Very likely 

Yes I said and tnere is another thing which is likely, or 
rather a necessary inference from what has preceded that 
neither the uneducated and uninformed of the truth nor 
yet those who never make an end of their education, will be C 
able mmistcrs of State not the former because they have 
no single aim of duty which is the rule of all their actions, 
private as well as public , nor the latter became they will 
not act at all except upon compulsion fancying that th^ axe 
already dwelling apart m the islands of the blest 

Very true he rephed 

Then, I said, tlie busmess of us who are the founders of 
the State will be to compel the best minds to attain that 
knowledge which we have already shown to be the greatest 
of all — ^theymust continue to ascend until th^ arrive at the 
good but when they have ascended and seen enough we D 
must not allow them to do as they do now 

What do you mean? 

I mean that they remain in the upper world but this 
must not be allowed they must be made to descend again 
among the prisoners in the den and partake of thetr labours 
and honours, whether they are worth having or not 

But IS not this unjust f he said ought we to give them 
a worse life when they might have a better? 

You have again forgotten, my friend I said th^ mtentton B 
of the l<^;u]atQT who did not a m at making any one daai in 
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the State happy above the rest the happiness was to be in 
the whole State, and he held the citizens together by per 
suasion and aecessitv, making them benefactors of the State 
30 and therefore benefactors of one another to this end he 
created them not to plv^se themselves but to be his instm 
jnents in binding np the State 
True he said I had forgotten 

Observe, Glaucon that the~e will be no injustice in com 
pelling OUT philosophers to have a care and p ovdence of 
others we shall e^lain to them that in other States men 
B of their class are not obliged to share m the toils of politics 
and this is reasonable for th^ grow up at ihcir own sweet 
will and the government would rather not have them 
Being self taught they cannot be expected to show anv 
gratitude for a culture which they have never received But 
we have brought you into the world to be rulers of the hive 
kings of yourselves and of the other citizens and have educated 
you far better and more perfectly than th^ have been 
educated and you are better able to share in the double 
duty Wherefore each of you when his turn comes must 
go down to the general underground abode, and get the 
habit of seeing m the dark When you have acquired the 
habit you will see ten thousand times better than the in 
habitants of the den and you will know what the several 
images are and what they represent because you have seen 
the beautiful and just and good in thei” truth And thaa 
our State which is also yours will be a reality and not 
a dream only and will be admmistered in a spirit unlike that 
of other States, m which men fight with one another about 
shadows only and are distracted m the struggle for power, 
whiuh in thsr eyes is a great good. Whereas the truth U 
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that the State la which the mien ate most rdnctaiit to 
govern is always the best and most quietly governed and the 
State m ■which they are most eager, the worst 

Qmte true, he rephed 

And will our pupils when they hear this refuse to tale 
their turn at the toils of State wnen they are allowed to 
spend the greater part of their time with one another m the 
heavenly light? 

Impossible, he answered for they sre just men and the E 
commands which we impose upon them are just there can 
be no doubt that every one of them will take office as a stern 
necessity, and not after the fashion of our present rulers of 
State. 

Yes my friend, I said , and there hes the pomt You 
must contrive for your future rulers another and a better life S** 
than that of a ruler and then you may have a well ordered 
State for only in the State which offers this will they role 
wlio are truly nch, not xn silver and gold but in irirtue and 
wisdom which are the true blessings of hfe Whereas if 
they go to the administration of pubhc affairs poor and 
hungenng after their own private advantage thinking tha 
hence they are to snatch the chief good order there can 
never be , for they will be fighting about office and the cml 
and domesuc broils which thus arise wiU be the ruin of the 
rulers themselves and of the whole State 

Most true he replied. 

And the only life which looks down upon the hfe of pohtical B 
amb tion la that of true philosophy Do you know of ai^ 
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taafc^ For if tiey are there will be rival lovers and they 
will fight 

No question 

Who then are those whom we shall compel to he gnardiansf 
Snrely th^ will be the men who are wisest about affairs of 
State and by whom the State is beat admimste ed, and. who 
at the same time have other honours and another and 
s better hfe than that of politics^ 

They are the men and I will choose them he rephed 
C And now shall we consider m what way sndh guardians 
will be produced, and how they are o be brought from 
darkness to light — as some a e said to have ascended from 
the world below to the gods > 

By all means he lephed. 

The process, I said is not the turning over of an oyster- 
shell ^ but the turning round of a soul passmg from a day 
which is httle better tluin night to tnc true day of being, 
that is the ascent irom, below ® which we affirm to be true 
philosophy? 

Quite so 

And should we not inquire what sort of knowledge has the 
B power of effecting such a change? 

Certainly 

What sort of knowledge is there which would draw the 
soul from becoming to being? And another consideration 
has just occurred to me kou will remember that our young 
men are to be warnor athletes? 

* Itt allusion to a game m which two part es fled or pursued accordu^ 
a n oyster-sh 11 which was thrown into the air fell with the dark or 
bght ade uppemiost 

Rea£ng oSeor ivdroter 
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Yes tiiat waa said 

Tlien this sew kind of knowledge must have ji additional 
quality? 

What qsality? 

Usefulness in war 

Yes ifpossjbie 

There were two parts m oai former scheme of education, 
were there not? E 

Just 80 

There was gymnastic which presided over the gxovrth and 
decay o* the Oody and may therefore be regarded as having 
to do mth generation and corruption? 

True 

Then that is not the knowledge which we are seeking to 
discover? 

No 

But what do you say of music what also entered to 
a certain extent into our former acheme? 

Music, he said as you will remember was the counterpart 
of gymnastic and trained the guardians by the influences of 
habit by harmony making them harroomous by rhythm 
rhythmical but not giving them saence and the words 
whether fabulous or poss bly fuc had imdred elements of 
rhythm and harmony in them Bat m music there was 
notnmg which tended to that good which you are aowB 
seeking 

You are most accurate I said in your recollection in 
miMic there certainly was nothmg of the kind But what 
branch, of knowlei^c is there, my dear Glaucon which is of 
the desired nature, since all the useful arts were reckoned 
mean by ui? 
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Uttdonbtediy , and ytt J mns c and gymnastic arc ei 
dnded, and the arts are also excluded what remains? 

Well I said tnere may be nothing left of our special 
subjects and then we shall hare to take somethmg which u 
not special, but of universal apphcation. 

What may that be? 

C A something which all arts and sciences and intelligences 
use m common and which every one first has to learn among 
the elements of education 

What IS that? 

The httle matter of dislangmshing one two and three — 
in a word, number and calculation — do not all arts and 
sciences necessarily partake of them? 

Yes 

Tnen the art of war partakes of them? 

To be sure. 

£> Then Falamedes whenever he appears m t'^gedy, proves 
Agamemnon ridicmously unfit to be a general Did you 
never remark how he declares that he had invented number 
and had numbered the ships and set m array the ranks of 
the army at Troy , which imphes that they had never been 
numbered before and Agamemnon must be supposed literally 
to have been incapable of countmg Jus own feet — ^how could 
he if he was ignorant of number? And if that is true what 
sort of general must he have been ? 

I should say a very strange one, if this was as you say 

E Can we deny that a warrior should have a knowledge of 
arithmetic > 

Certainly he should, if he is to have the smallest under 
standing of militaiy tactics, or indeed, I should rather say 
if he IS to he a man at all 
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I should Me to blow whethe* you have the same notion 
which I have of this stud^ f 

Wh-t IS you’’ notion? 

It appears to me to be a study of the kmd winch we are 
seebng and which leads naturally to reflection bnt never to 
have been rightly used for the true use of it is simply 
to draw the soul towards being 

you explain your meamng? he said 

I will try, I said, and I wish you would share the 
inquiry with me, and say yes or no when I attempt 
to distinguish m my own mind what branches of know 
ledge have this attracting power in. order that we may 
have clearer proof that arithmetic is as I suspect, one 
of them 

Explain, he said 

I mean to say that objects of sense are of two kmds some 
of them do not invite thought because the sense is an ade- 3 
quate judge of them while m the case of otlier objects 
sense is so untrustworthy that further mquiry is imperatively 
demanded 

You are clearly referring he said, to the manner in which 
the senses are imposed upon by distance and by painting in 
bght and shade 

No I said that is not at all my meaning 

Then what is your meaning^ 

When speaiang of umnvitmg objects I mean those which 
do not pass from one sensation to the opposite inviting 0 
objects are tnose which do in this latter case the sense 
coming upon the object, whether at a distance or near, 
gives no more vivid idea of anything in particnkr than of 
Its opposite^ An lUustratton will male my g dearer 
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—here tre three fingss — a 1 ttle fiager, a second fingesr, aad 
a middle £nger 

Very good 

You may suppose that they are seen quite clcHe And here 
comes the pomt 

What IS it? 

Each of them equally appears a finger whether seen m the 
D middle or at the extremity whether white or blact or thick 
or thin — ^it makes no difference a finger is a finger all the 
same In these cases a man is not compelled to ask of 
thought the question what is a finger? for the sight nevci. 
intimates to the mmd that a finger is other than a finger 

True 

And therefore I said as we might expect there is nothing 
£ here which invites or excites intelligence. 

There is not, he said 

But is this equally true of the greatness and smallness of 
the fingers ? Can sight adequately perceive them ? and is no 
difference made by the circumstance that one of the fingers 
IS in the middle and another at the extremity? And in like 
manner does the touch adequately perceive the quahties of 
thickness or thinness of softness or hardness? And so of 
the other senses do they give perfect mtimations of such 
524 matters ? Is not their mode of operation on this wise — ^the 
sense which is concerned with the quality of hardness is 
necessarily concerned also with the quality of softness and 
only intimates to the soul that the same thing is fdt to be 
both hard and soft? 

You are quite right, he said 

And must not the soul be perplexed at this intimation 
which the sense g^ves of a hard which is also soft? What^ 
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I again is tLe meaning of light and heavj' if that wlndi is 

f ligit 18 also hea^y and that which is heavy light'’ 

Yes, he said, these mtunations which the sonl teceives are B 
very cunons and require to be explained 

Yes, 1 said and in these perpl^ities the aotu naturally 
summons to her aid calculation ana intelligence that she may 
see whether the several objects announced to her are one 
or two 

True 

And if they turn out to be two is not ea of tuem one and 
different? 

Cenainly 

And if each is one and both are two she will conceit e the 
two as in a state of division, tor if they were undivided they O 
could only be conceived of as one? 

I True 

The eye certainly did see both small and great but only in 
a confused manner they were not distinguished 

Yes 

Whereas the thinking mind, intending to light np the 
chaos was compelled '’-o reverse the process, and look at 
small and great as separate and not confused 

Very true. 

Was no this the beginning of the inquiry What is 
great f and What is small? 

Exactly so 

And thus arose the dibtinction. ot the visible and the 
in*elhgible 

Most true D 

This was what I meant when I spoke of impressions which 
invited the ntdlect, or the rev those which are shnnl 
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taseoTis with oppos te unprcit out invite thcraght those 
which, are not sunultaneons do not 

I understand he said and agree with 70^ 

And to which class do umt7 and number belong? 

1 do not know, he replied 

Think a little and yon will see that what has preceded 
wiU supply the answer for if simple unity could be ade- 
quately perceived by the sight or by any other sense then, 
E as we were saying in the case of the finger th re would be 
nothing to attract towards being bnt when there is some 
contradiction always present, and one is the reverse of one 
and involves the conceptiou of plurahty then thought begins 
to be aroused witluu ns, and the soul perplexed and wanting 
to arrive at a decision asks Wliat is absolute unity? This 
,25 is the way in which the study of the one has a power of 
drawing and converting the mind to the contemplation of 
true being 

And surely he said, this occurs notably in the case of 
one for we see the same thing to be both one and infimte 
in multitude? 

Yes I said and this bemg true of one must be equally 
true of all number? 

Certainly 

And all arithmetic and calculation have to do with number? 

* And they appear to lead the mind towards truth? 

\ Yes in a very remarkable manner 

Then this is knowledge of the kind for which we are 
^ seeking having a double use, mihtaiy and philosophical for 
I the man of war must learn the art of number or he ivdl not 
^Jtnow how to array hu troops and the phUosophcr also 
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because Ke has o rise out of the sea o change lad lay hold 
of true being and therefore he must he an arithmetician 

That M true 

And our guardian is both vramor and philosophcrf 

Certainly 

Then this is a land of htovriedge which legislation may 
ntly prescribe and we must endeavour to persuade 
who axe to be the principal joea of out State to go and learn C 
anthmctic not as amateurs but they must cany on the study 
until thev see the nature of numb rs with the mind only nor 
agam like merchants or retail trade-s with a view to buying 
or selling but for the sake of their military use and of the 
soul herself , and because this w21 be the easiest way for 
her to pass from becoming to truth and oeiag 

That 18 cxcdlent, he said 

Yes I said, and now having spoken of it, I must add 
how charming the saence is * and in how many ways it D 
conduces to our desired end if pursued in the spirit of 
a philosopher, and not of a shopkeeper ! 

How do you mean? 

I mean as I was saying that arithmetic has a very great 
and elevating effect compelling the soul to reason about 
abstract number, and rebelling against the introduction of 
visible or tangible objects into the argument You know 
how steadily the masters of the ait repel and ridicule any b 
one who attempts to dmde absolute unity when he is 
calculating and if you dmde, they multiply'- taking care 
that one shall continue one and not become lost in fractions 

Mean ng bthec (i} that th^ istegnttethe numba because tbe^ deny 
file pOB b lity of feKbocB f i) tbeS dirmoa <• eroded by boo u a 
pnioeii o oil, b bo £a wne of one cmiliiaw to be Qnhi. 
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Arithmetic to be the first study 

That f verj tme 

zS Now^ suppose a person were to say to them O my 
friends wha* are these wonderful numbers about which you 
are reasoning in which as you say there is a unity such as 
you demand and each un t is equal invariable indivisible^—- 
what would they answer? 

They would answer as I should concmve that they were 
speaking of those numbers which can only be realized in 
thought. 

Then you see that this knowledge may be truly called 

B necessary, necessitating as it clearly does the nse of the pure 
intelligence in the attainment of pure truth? 

Yes that is a marked characteristic of it 
And have yon further observed that those who have 
a natural talent for calculanon arc generally quick at every 
other hnd of knowledge and even the dull if they have 
had an arithmetical training although they mav derive no 
other advantage from it, always become much quicker than 
they would otherwise have been 
Very true he said 

0 And indeed you will not easily find a more difficult study, 
and not many as difficult 
You will not 

And for all these reasons arithmetic is a kind of know 
ledge in which the best natures should be trained and which 
must not be given up 
1 agree 

Let this then be made one of our subjects of education. 
And nest, shall vre mquire whether the kinxJred science also 
concerns us> 

You mean 
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Geometry 


Ej:actl 7 so 

Clearly he said we are coacerned with that part ofD 
geometry which relates to war for m pitching a camp, or 
takmg ap a position or closing or ettendmg the lines of an 
army or any other mihtaiy manoeuvre whether m. actual 
battle or on a march, it will make all the difference whether 
a general is or is not a geometriaaa 

Yes, 1 said but for that purpose a very ittle of either 
geometry or calculation will be enough the question relates 
rather to the greater and more advanced part of geometry— 
whether that tends in any degree to make more easy the S 
vision of the idea of good and thither as I was saying 
things tend which compel the aool to turn her gaze towards 
that place, where is the full peifectioii of being which she 
ought, by all means to behold. 

True, he said 

Then, if geometry compels us to view being it concerns us 
if becoming only it does not concern us ? 

Yes that IS what we assert S*7 

Yet anybody who has the least acquaintance witli geometry 
will not deny that such a conception of the science is in Ast 
contradiction to the ordinary language of geometricians 

How sof 

They hhve m view practice only and are always speabng 
in a narrow and ridiculons manner of squanng and extend 
mg and applying and the like — ^they confuse the necessities 
of geometry with liose of daily life whereas knowledge is 
the real object cf the whole science. 3 

Certainly he said. 

Then must not a further admission be made! 

What admission f 
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i he uset ^ astronomy 

That the knowledge at wLch gwaietry axna <j knowledge 
of the eternal and not of aught perishing and transient 
That he replied maf be readilj allowed and is true 
Then mj noble friend geometry will draw the soul to 
wards truth and create the spirit of philosophy and raise up 
that which IS now unhappily allowed to fall down 
Nothing will be more hkely to hate such an effect 
C Then nothmg should be more sternly laid down than that 
the inhabitants of your fair aty should by all means leam 
geometry Moreover the saence has mdiiect effects which 
are not small 
Of what kind ? he said 

There are the mihtary advantages of which you spoke, I 
said and in all departments of knowledge, as experience 
proves any one who has studied geometry is infimtcly quicker 
of apprehension than one who has not 
Yes indeed he said there is an mfinite difference between 
them. 

Then shall we propose this as a second branch of know 
ledge which our youth will study? 

Let us do so he rephed 

D And suppose we make astronomy the third — what do yon 
say? 

I am strongly mchned to it he said the observation of 
the seasons and of months and years is as essential to the 
general as it is to the farmer or sailor 
1 am amused 1 ssjd at your fear of the world which 
makes you guard against the appearance of insisting upon 
useless studies and I quite admit the difficulty of believing 
that m every man there is an eye of the soul which when by 
V other pnnmts lost anil ilinimwl^ is these punfied anil 
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re inuDiin d and is irore p eaons far th n ten thonsand 
boQily eyes for by it alone is truA seen Now there are two 
classes o^ persons one class of those who will agree with 
you and will take your words as a revelation another d ss 
to whom they will be utterly unmeaning and who wdl 538 
naturally deem them to be idle tales for they see no sort of 
profit which IS to be obtained from them And therefore 
you had better deade at once with wnich of the wo yon are 
proposing to argue You will teiy likely s y with neither 
and that your chief aim m carrying on the argument is your 
own improvement at the s me tim'* you do not grudge to 
otheis any benefit which they may receive 

I think that I should prefer to carry on the argument 
mainly on my own behalf 

Then take a step backward for we have gone wrong m the 
order of me sciences 

What was the mistake? he said 

After plane geomeUv I said, we proceeded at once to 
solids m revolution, instead of tabrg solids in themse ves a 
whereas after the second d.mensioa the third which is con 
cerned with cubes and dim nsions of depth, 0U;,ht to have 
followed 

Tiiat IS true, Socrates , but so httlc seems lO be known as 
yet about these subjects 

Why yes I said, and for two reasons — ^in the first plac^, 
no government patronizes them tnis leads to a wan of 
energy m the pursuit of them and they ar difficult in the 
second place students cannot lea n them unless they have 
a director But then a director can hardly be found and even 
if he could as matters now stand, the stadeu a who are very C 
r»n reTTed, would not at end to him. That howe?er would 
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be oticTwne f the whole State became the director of theie 
studies and gave honour to them, then disciples woula want 
to come and there would be continuous and earnest search 
and discoveries would be made since even now disregarded 
as they are by the world and naaimed of their fan proper 
tions and although none of their rotaries can tdl the use 
of them still these studies force their way by their natural 
charm and very likely if they had the help of the State, they 
would some day emerge into light 
D Yes he said there is a remarkable charm in them But 
I do not clearly understand the change in tbe order First 
you began with a geometry of plane surfaces? 

Yes I said 

And you placed astronomy next and tnen you made a step 
backward? 

Yes and I have delayed you by my hurry the ludicrous 
state of sohd geometry which, in natural order should have 
followed made me pass over this branch and go on to 
E astronomy or motion of sol ds 

True he said 

Then assuming that the science now omitted would come 
into existence if encouraged by the State let us go on to 
astronomy which will be fourth. 

The Tight order he replied And now Socrates, as you 
rebuked the vulgar manner in which I praisea astronomy 
j29 before my praise shall be given m your own spirit Fox 
every one as I think must see that astronomy compels 
the soul to look upwards and leads us from this world to 
ano*her 

Every one but myself I said to every one else this may 
be clear but not to mfc 
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And what then would you say? 

I should rather say that those who elevate astronomy 
into philosophy appear to me to tnal-p. us look downwards 
and not upwards 

What do you mean? he asked 

You I replied, have m your mmd a tnily sublime con 
ception of our knowledge of the things above And I dare 
say that if a person were to th ow his head baii and study B 
the fretted ccihng you would stih think hat his mind was 
the percipient and not his eyes And you are very likely 
right and I may be a simpleton bn., ir my opinion that 
knowledge onlv which is of being and of <-he unseen can 
make the soul look upwards and whether a man gapes at 
the heavens or bhnks on the ground, seekmg to learn some 
particular of sense I would deny that he car learn, for 
nothing of that sort is matter of science his soul is looking C 
downwards not upwards whether his way to kno vledge is by 
water or by land, whether he f oats or only lies on his back 

I acknowledge he said the jus ice of your rebuke Still 
1 should like to ascertain Lo v astronomy ,.ai be learned m 
any manner more conduave to that knowledge of which we 
arc speaking 

I will tell you, I said The starry heaten winch we 
behold is wrought upon a visible ground and the fore 
although the rairest and most perfect of visible things d 
must necessarily be deemed inferior far to the true motions 
of absolute swiftness and absolute slowness wtiich are 
relative to each other and carry with tnem that which is 
contained in them m the true number and in '•very true 
figure Now these arc to be apprehended by reason and 
mtdbg bnt not by sight. 

Q 
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I he true astronomy 

Trnc, he rcpliei 

The spangled heavens should be used as a patten and 
witb a view to that higher knowledge their beauty is like 
E the beauty of figures o pictures excellently wrought by 
the hand of Daedalus or some other great artist which 
we may chance to behold any geometrician who saw them 
would appreciate the exquisiteness of their workmanship 
but he would never dream of thinking that m hem he could 
find the true equal or the true double or the truth of any 
,30 other proportion 

No he replied such an idea would be ndiculous 

And will not a true astronomer have the same feehng when 
he looks at the movements of the stars ^ Will he not think 
that heaven and the tLnp m heaven are framed by the 
Crea or of them in the most perfect manner ^ But he wJl 
never imagine that the proportions of night and day or of 
both to the month, or of the montn to the year or of the 
B stars to these and to one another and any other things that 
are material and visible can also be eternal and subject to 
no deviation — ^that would be absurd and it is equally 
aosurd to take so much pains in investigat'ng then exact 
truth 

I quite agree though I never thought of this before 

Then, I said m astronomy as in geometry we snould 
employ problems and Let the heavens alone if we would 
approach the subject in the nght way and so make the 
C natural gift of reason to be of any real use 

That he said, is a work infinitely beyond our present 
astronomers 

Yes, I said and there are many other things which mwt 
also have a amiUr extern on g Ten to them if our legislattoa 
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IS to be of any value But can yoo e 3 me of any other 
suitable study f 

No he said tiot nfliout thinking 

Motion I sa d has many lorms and not one only two of 
them are obvious enough even to wits no better than ours D 
and there are others as I im gme which may be left o 
wiser persons 

But where are the two> 

There is a second I said, which is the counterpart of the 
one already named 

And what may that be ^ 

Th" second I said would seem relauvely lo the ears to be 
wnat the first is to the eyes for I conceive t^iat as the ejes 
are designed to look up at tiie stars so are the ears to h ar 
harmomous motions and these are sister sciences — as the 
Pythagoreans say and we, Ghucon ag t, \ th them? 

Yes he replied 

But this I said is a laborious study and therefore ive E 
had better go and learn of them and they mil tell us 
whether there are any other apphcations of these sciences 
At the same time we must no^ lose sight of our own h gu>j: 
object 

What is that? 

There is a perfection which all knowledge ought to reaci* 
and which our pupils ought also to a tain and not to fall 
short of, as I was saying that tney did in astronomy For 
m the science of harmony as you probably know the same 5^1 
thing happens The teachers of iiarmony compare the 
ouads and consonances whiJi are heard onlv and their 
about like that of the astronomers 1$ in vain 

Ya, by heaven I he said and tis ai good as a play to 
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hear them talhng abont their condensed notes is they 
call them they put their ears close alongside of the strings 
like persons catching a sound from their neighbour’s waU ^ 
one set of them declaring that they d stmgnish an inter 
mediate note and have found the least in erval which should 
be the unit of measurement the others insisting that the 
two soimds have passed into the same — eitner party setting 
E their ears before their understandmg 

You mean, I said those gentlemen who tease and torture 
the strings and rack them on the pegs of the instrument 
I might carry on the metaphor and speak afte tneir manner 
of the blows which the plectrum gives and make accusations 
agamst the strings both of backwardness and forwardness to 
sound but this would be tedious, and therefore I will only 
say that these are not the men and that I am referring to 
the Pythagoreans of whom I was just now proposing to in 
quire about harmouy For they too are m eiror hke the 
C astronomers they investiga e the numbers of the hm 
monies which are heard but they never attain to problems — 
that IS to say they never teach the natural harmonies of 
number or reflect why some numbers are harmonious and 
others not 

That he said, is a thing of more than mortal knowledge 
A thing, I replied which I would rather call useful that 
IS if sought after with a view to the beautiful and good but 
if pursued in any other spirit, useless 
Very true;, he said 

Now when all these studies reach lie point of inter 
3 communion and connexion with one another and come to 

* Or dose along ide of tlieir neighbour s mstroiDeoEs as if to catch a 
mmd than. 
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b con idered in tEeir mutual aflSpities tnen I think but not 
till then will the pursuit of them have a ^ alue for our objects 
otherwise tliere is no profit in them 

I suspect so but jou are spcabng Socrates of a vast 
work 

What do 70U, mean? I said tic prelude or what Do 
you not jcnow thit all Jus is but the prelude to the actual 
stram which we have to -earn ^ For jon su el/ would not 
regard the stilled mathematician as a dialectician ^ E 

Assuredly not he said, I have hardly ever known a 
matliematician who was capable of reasomng 

But do you imagine that men who are unable to give 
and take a rea on will have the knou’edge which we require 
of tnem? 

Neither can ti is be supposed 

And so Glaucon, I said, we have at last arrived at the 532 
hymn of dialect c This is that strarawhxch is of the mtel 
lect only but whi h the faculty of si^ht will nevertficlcss 
be found to imitate for sight as you may remember was 
imagined by us after a while to behoid the real anim Is and 
s^-ar and last of ah the sun iumself And so with dialectic , 
when a person starts on the discover/ of the ao olute by 
the light or reason only and without any assistance of sense 
and perseveres until by pure intelhgerce he arrives t tlie 
perception of the absolute good he at last £nds himself at B 
the end of the mtellectual wor d, as in the case of sigh at 
the end of the visible 

Exactly he said 

Then this is the p ogress which you call dialectic? 

True 

But the elease of the pnsoneri from chaina, and thcar 
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traHslatioii from tie siadows to the mages and to the Lght 
and the ascent f om the imdergronnd den to the ann while 
in Im presence they are vainly trymg to loot on animals and 
plants and the light of the son bnt are able to perceive even 
C With their weak eyes the images ^ in the water [which are 
divine], and are the shadows of true existence (not shadows 
of images cast by a hght of fire which compared with the 
sun IS only an image) — ^this power of elevating the highest 
principle m the soul to the contemplation of that which is best 
in ex-stence with which we may compare the raising of that 
faculty which is the very hght of the body to the sight of that 
which 18 brightest in the material and visible world”— this 
power IS given as 1 was saying by all that study and pursuit 
D of the arts which has been described 

I agree in what yon are saying he rephed which may be 
hard to believe yet from another point of view is harder still 
to deny This however is not a theme to be treated of in 
passing only bn-" will have to be discussed again and again 
And so whether our conclusion be true or false let ns 
assume all thiSj proceed at once from the prelude or 
preamble to the cluef stram ®and describe that in hie manner 
Say rbftTij what u the nature and what are the divisions of 
E dialectic and what are the paths which lead thither for 
these paths will a’so lead to our final rest 
533 Dear Glaucon I said yon will not be able to follow me 
here though I would do my best and you should behold not 
an image only but the absolute truth according to my 
notion Whether what I told you would ox would not have 

I OimttiDg ivTBuflo spas ^raepara. The w«d Peta i; bracfcrted 
liy StalUnionL 

• A pbij upon the word j’d/ae »hich brti bw aid bnm 
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been a reality I canno venture to say but you would have 
seen something Idee reality , ol that I am confident 

Doubtless he replied 

But I must ajso remind vou that the power of dialectic 
alone can reveal this and only to one wiio is a disciple of the 
previous sciences 

Of that assertion jou may be as confident as of the last 

And assuredly no one will aigue that there is any other B 
m-thod of comp ehendmg by any regular process all true 
existence or of ascertaimng what each thing is in its own 
nature for the arts m general are concerned with the 
desire^ or opinions of men or are cultivated with a iieiv to 
P odnction ana constmaion, or for the preservation of suca 
productions and constructions and as to the mathemat cal 
sciences which as we were saying have some apprehension 
of true being — geometry and the Me — ^they only d earn about 
being but never can they behold the waking reahty so long c 
as they leave the hypotheses which they ns unexannned and 
are unable to give an account of tnem. For when a man 
knows not his own first pnncipie and when the conclosion 
and intermediate steps are also constructed out of he knows 
not what how can he imagine that such a fabric of con 
vention can ever become science? 

Impossible he said 

Then dialectic, and dialectic alone, goes directly to the first 
pnnaple and is the only saeace which does away with 
hypotheses m order to make her ground secure the eye of - 
the soul, which is literally buried m an outlandish slough, is D 
Ity her gentle aid lifted upwards and she uses as handmaids 
and helpers in the work of conversion, the Kaenjcea which 
we have been dii ng Cnstom texnu them scumces but 
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1 he divisions of the mind 

tlie 7 ougk to kave some otligr name, implying greata dear 
ness than opinion and less dearness than sc ence and this 
in oiir previous sketch was called underst nding But why 
E should we dispute about names when we have realities of 
such importance to consider? 

Why indeed he said, when any name will do which x 
presses the thought of the nund with clearness ^ 

At any rate we are satisfied as before to have four 
divisions two for intellect and two for opinion, and to call 
the first division saence the second understanding the 
third belief and the fourth perception of shadows opinion 
534 being concerned with becoming and mtellect with being 
and so to make a proportion — 

As being is to becoming so is pure intellect to opinion 

And as intellect is to opinion so is science to behef and 
understanding to the perception of shadows 

But let us defer the further correlation and subdivision of 
the subjects of opinion and of mtellect for it wdl be a long 
inquiry many times longer than this has been 
B As far as I understand he said I agree 

And do yon also agree I said, m describing the dialectician 
as one who attains a conception of the essence of each things 
And he who does not possess and is therefore unable to 
impart this conception, in whatever degree he fails may 
m that degree also be said to fail in intelligence ^ Will you 
admit BO much^ 

1: es he said how can I deny it^ 

And yon would say the same of the conception of the good? 
Until Jie person is able to abstract and define rationally the 
C idea of good, and unless he c n tun the gauntlet of all 
objections and ii ready to disprove them, not by appeals 
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to opinion blit to absolute truth, never faltering t any step 
of the argument — ^un’ess he can do all this you would say 
that he knows neither the idea of good nor any o her good 
he apprehends only a shadow if anything at all which 
18 given by opinion and rot by S'^ience — dreaming and 
slumoenng in this life before he is well awake here he 
arrives at the world below and has his anal qui tus D 

In all that I should most certainly agree with vou 
And surely you would not have tre cnild en of your ide 1 
State whom you a e nurturing and educating — if the ide i 
ever becomes a reality — ^you wou.d not allow the future 
rulers to be like posts^ having no reason in tJiem and jet 
to be set in authority over the hignest matters? 

Cerainly not 

Then you will make a law that th^ shall have such an 
education as will enable hem to attain the g eatest skill in 
asbng and answc mg questions? 

Yes he said you and I together will make it S 

Dialectic then as jon will agree is the coping stone of the 
sciences and is set over them no other science car be 
placed higher — the nature of knowledge can ro further go ^ 5 ^ 
I agree he said 

But to whom we are to assign these studies and in what 
way they are to be ^s igned, are quest ons which iremam to 
bo considered 
Yes clearly 

You remember I said how the rulers were chosen before? 
Certainly he said. 

The same natures must still ue chosen and the preference 
again given to the surest and the bmvest and if possible^ 

•jfapfit b asJl j Ima prabsiiyih ituto^iniiitof » 
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Bto the fairest and, having noble and geneions tempers 
they should also naiTe the natural gifts which will facihtate 
their education 
And what are these? 

Such gifts as keenness and ready powers of acquisition 
for the mind more often faints from the severity of study 
than from the severity of gymnastics the tod is more en 
tirdy the mind s own and is not shared with the body 
Very true, he replied 

C Further he of whom we ate in search should have a good 
memory and be an unwearied solid man who is a lover of 
labour in any line or he ivill never be able to endure the 
great amount of boddy exercise and to go through all the 
intellectual disciplme and study which we require of him 
Certainly he said he most have natu al gifts 
The mistake at present is that those who study philosophy 
have no vocation, and this oS I was befoie saying, is the 
reason why she has fallen into disrepute her true sons 
should take her by the hand and not bastards. 

What do you mean’ 

D In the first place her votary should not have a lame or 
halting mdustry~I mean, that he should not be half m 
dustrious and half idle as for example, when a man is 
a lover of gymnastic and hunting and aU other boddy 
exercises but a hater rather than a lover of the labour of 
learning or hstemng or inquiring Or the occupation to 
which he devotes himself may be of an opposite kind and 
he may have the other sort of lameness 
Certainly he said. 

And as to truth I said, is not a soul equally to be deemed 

E halt and lame which hates voluntaiy falsehood and » cx 
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tremelji' mdagnaat at Leiself and others when they tell lies 
bnt IS patient of involuntary falsehood and does not mind 
wallowing liLe a swinish beast m the mire of ignorance and 
has no shame at bemg defected? 

To be sure 

And, again in respect of temperance courage magnifi 
cenoe and every other virtue should we not carefully 
distinguish between the true son and the bastard! for 
wberc there is no discernment of such qualities States and 
individuals unconsciously err and the State mates a ruler 
and the individual a fnend of one who b mg defective in 
some part of virtue, is in a figure lame or a bastard 

That IS very true he said 

All these things then vnli have to be carefully considered 
by us and i only those whom we introduce to this vast B 
system of education and trammg are sound in body and mind 
justice herself will have notiung to 5»y against us and we 
shall be the saviours of the consatution and of the State 
but, if our pupils are men of another stamp, the reverse will 
happen and we shall pour a still greater flood of ridicu'e on 
philosophy than she lias to endure at present. 

That would not be creditable 

Certainly not, I said , and yet perhaps in thus tu ning 
jest into earnest I am equaEy ndiculous 

In what respect? 

I had forgotten, I said, that we were not senous andO 
spofce with too much excitement For when I saw pblo- 
Bophy so undeservedly trampled under foot of men I could 
not feeling a sort of mOUgnation at the authors of her 
diSgrace and my anger made me too vehement 

Indeed I was listening and did not think so 
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Bat I who am the ipcalcr f It that I wa*. And dot let 
me remird you that although la our fonrer sdectioii we 
D chose old men, we must not do so m this Solon was under 
a delusion when he said that a man when he grows old may 
learn many things — ^for he can no more learn much than 
he can run much youth is the time for any eztraord nary 
toil 

Of course 

And therefore calculation and geom try and all the oth 
elements of mstruction, which are a preparation for dialectic^ 
should be presented to the mmd in childhood not howevei 
under any notion of forcing our system of education 

Why not^ 

£ Because a freeman ought not to be a slave m the acquisi 
tion of knowledge of any kind Bodily exercise when 
compulsory does no harm o the body but knowledge 
which IS acquued under compulsion obtains no hold on 
the mind 

Veiy true 

Then my good fnena I said, do not use compulsion but 
S37 let early education be a sort of amusement you wnl then be 
better abie to £nd out the natural bent 

That IS a very rational notion he said. 

Do you remember that the childien too were to be taken 
to see the battle on horseback and that if there were no 
danger they were to be brought close up and, lie young 
hounds have a taste of blood given them? 

Yes I remember 

The same practice may be followed, I said in all these 
thmgs — ^Jabouru lessons dangers — ^and he who is most at 
home m all of th m ought to be enrolled m a select number 
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At what agef B 

At the age when the necea ary gymnastics are over the 
period wJiether o£ two or th ee years which pa. es in this 
sort of training is useless for any other purpose for sleep 
and exerase are unpropitious to learning and the trial 
of who la first m gymna-tic exercises is one of the most 
important tests to whuch our youth are subjected 

Certainly he replied 

After that time those who are selected from the class of 
twenty years old will be promoted to higno: honours and the 
sciences which they learned wi hout any orde m their carlv q 
education will now be brougnt together and tlieywili be 
able to see the natoral relationslup of them to one another 
and to true bemg 

Yes he said, that is the only kmd of knowledge which 
takes lasting root 

Yes I said and the capaaty for such knowledge is the 
great criterion of dialecucal talent the comprchenaive mind 
IS always tne dialectical 

I agree with you, he said 

These I said are the points which you mus consider 
and those who nave most of this comprehen ion and who D 
are most steadfast in their learning and m then: null ary 
and other appointed duties when they have arnved at the 
age of thirty will have to be cliosen by you out oi the select 
cLss and elevated to higher honour and you will have 
to prove them by the n Ip of dialectic, in order to learn 
wmch of them is able to give up the use of sight and the 
other senses, and m company with truth to attain absolute 
being And here my friend, great caution is required 

Why gjicat caution? 
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2 Do you not remark I said kow great s the evil which 
dialectic has introduced? 

What eviP he said 

The students of the art are filled with lawlessness 

Quite true he said 

Do you think that tnere is anything so very unnatural 
or inc3:cusable m tneir case? or will you make allowance 
for then ’ 

in what way make allowance? 

I want you I said by way of parallel to imagine a sup- 
posititious son who 18 brought up in great wealth he 
i; 3 IS one of a great and numerous family and has many flatterers 
When, he grows up to manhood he learns that his alleged 
are not his real parents but who the real are he is unable 
to discover Can you guess how he will be hkely to behave 
towards his flatterers and his supposed parents first of all 
durmg the period when he is ignorant of the false relation 
and then again when he knows? Or shall I guess for you? 

If you please 

Then I should s y that whJe he is ignorant of the trrth 
B he will be likely to honour his father and his mother and his 
supposed relations more than the flatterers he will be less 
inclined to neglect them when in need or to do or say any 
thing against them and he will be less wilhng to disobey 
them in any important matter 

He wiJ 

But when he has made the discovery I should imasine 
that he would diminish his honour and regard for them and 
would become more devoted to the flatterers their influence 
over him would greatly increase he would now live after 
C their ways and opaiiy te With them, and, unlcti he 
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were of an Tiniisi.ally good disposition, te would trouble li n 
self DO more about his supposed parents or other relations 

Well all that is verjr probable But how is the image 
anplicable to the disaples of philosophy? 

In this way you hnow tiat there are certain pnnciples 
about justice and honour wluch were taught ns m childhood 
and under their parental authority w have been brought up 
obeying and honouring them 

That IS true 

There are also opposite maxims and habits of pleasure d 
which Hatter and attract the soul but do not mfliLence those 
of us who have any sense of right and they contmae to obey 
and honour the mamms of their fathers 

True 

Fow when a man is m this state, and the question ng 
spii t asks wliat is fair or honourable and he answers as the 
legislator has taught him and then arguments many and 
diverse refute his words until he is driven into beheving 
that nothing is honourable any more than dishonourable or 
just and good any more than the revere and so ot all the E 
notions which he most valued, do you think that he will still 
honour and obey them as before? 

Impossible 

And when he ceases to think them honourable and natmal 
s heretofore and he fails to discover the true can he be 5^9 
expected to pursue any bfe other than that which flatters his 
desires ? 

He cannot 

And from being a keeper of the law he is converted into 
a breaker of t? 

Unq bly 
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Now 2n tlui 1* Tcry na oral in atndentB of philosophy sncc 
as I have described and also as I was just now saying most 
excusable 

Yes he said and I may add pmable 
Therefore Jiat your feelings may not be moved to pity 
abou our citizens who are now thirty years of age^ every 
c«re must be taken in introduang them to dialectic 
Certainly 

B There is a danger lest they should taste the dear dehght 
too early for youngsters as you may have observed wnen 
they first get the taste in h ir mouths argue for amtsement 
and are always contradicting and rexuting otuers in mutation 
of those who refute them hie puppy dogs they rejoice m 
pulling and tearing at all who come near them 
Yes he said, there is nothing winch they like better 
And when they have made many conquests and received 
C defeats at the hands of many they violently and speedily 
get into a way of not behevmg anything which they believed 
before and hence not only they but philosc^hy and all that 
relates to it is apt to have a bad name witn the rest of the 
world 

Too tme he said 

But when a man begins to get older he will no longer b 
guilty of such insanity he will imitate the dialectician who is 
seeking f r t-uth and not the eristic who is contradicting for 
the sake of amusement <ind the greater moderation of his 
D Jiaracter will increase instead of diminishing the honour of 
the pursuit 
Very true he said- 

And did we not make special provision for this, when 
we said that the disciples of philosophy wc e to be orderly 
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and steaafast not as now any ctance aspirant or intrader? 

Very true 

Suppose I said, the study of ph Icsonhj to take the place 
of gymnastics and to be continued diligently and earnesjy 
and exclusively for twice the number of years which were 
passed in bodily exercise — v, L that be enough: 

Would you say six or four yea s ? ne asked E 

Say five years I lephed at the ena of the ame they must 
be sent down again into the den and comp Ued to hold any 
mihta y or other ofuce which young men are quaLfied to 
hold m this way they will get their experience of hf and 
the e will be an opportumty of trying whether wh n they 
are drawn all nanner of ways by temptation they v ill stand 
firm or flinch 

And how long is this stage of th ir lives to las ^ giu 

Fifteen years, I answe ed and when they have reachea 
fifty years of age then let those who still survive and have 
distinguished themselves in every action of th ir lives and in 
every branch of knowledge come at la t to their consunma 
tiori the time has now arrived at which thev must raise tlie 
eye of the soul to the umversal light vhich hghtcns ail 
things and behold the absolute good for tiat is the pattern 
according to which they are to order the State and the 
lives of individuals and the remainder of their own hves B 
also making philosophy their chief pursuit but, when their 
turn comes toiling also at politic and ruling for the public 
good, not as though they were pertorming some heroic 
a t*on, but simply as a matter of duty ana w hen they have 
brought up in each generation others like themselves and 
lef^ them in their place to be governors of the State then 
they will depart to the lalandi of the Blest and dwcQ there 


2 
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and the aty toU give them public memonalg and sacnGcet 
C aid honour them if the Pythian oracle consent, as demigods 
but if not as in any case blessed and divine 
You are a sculptor Socrates and have made statues of 
our governors fatutless m be uty 
Yes I Said Glaucon and of our governesses oo for you 
must not suppose that what I have been saying applies 
to men only and not to jromen as far as their natures 
can go 

There you are right he said since we have made them 
to share in aU things like the men 
D 'Well I said and you would agree (would you not^) 
that what has been said about the State and the govern 
ment is not a mere dream and although difficult not im 
possible but only possible in the way which has been 
supposed that is to say when the true philosopher lings 
are bom lu a State one or more of them despising the 
honours of this present world which they deem mean and 
worthless esteeming above all things right and the honour 
E that springs from right, and regarding justice as the greatest 
and most necessary of all things whose ministers they are 
and whose principles w U be exalted by them when they set 
in order their own city'' 

How will they proceed’ 

They will begin by sending out into the country all the 
541 mhabitants of the aty wlio are more than ten years old, and 
will take possession of thar children who Will be unaffected 
by the habits of their parents these they will tram m their 
own habi*s and laws I mean in the laws which we have 
given them and m this way the State and constitution 
of which we were speaking will tst jthI mart easily 
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attain happiness and the nation which lias stch a constitu 
tion wili gam most 

Yes that laill be the best way And I uiihk So rates 
that yon have very well described how if ever such a con B 
stitutioii might come into bei-g 

Enough then of the perfect State a d of tne man who 
bears its image — there is no difhculty m seeing how we shad 
describe him 

There is no difhculty he reohed and i agiee with jon in 
thiriLng that nothing mo e need be said 
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St ph Amd so Glaucon we liafe arritad a the condusion that in 
the perfect State wives and children a e o be in comrion 
and ihat U education and the pursuits of war a id peace are 
also to be common and the best philosophers and the 
br vest warriors are to be their kings f 
That replied Glaucon has been acknowledged 
E Yes I said , and we have further acknowledged that 
the governors when appointed themselves will take their 
soldiers and pla^e them m houses such as we were describing 
which are common to all and contain nothing p ivate, or 
individual and about their property you remember what 
we agreed? 

Yes I remember that no one was to have any of the 
ordinary possessions of mankind they were to be warrior 
C athletes and guardians receiving from the other atizens, in 
lieu of annual payment only their mamtenance and they 
were to take care of themselves and of the whole State 
True 1 said and now that this division of our task is 
concluded, let us find the point at which we digressed that 
we may return into the old path 
There is no difficulty in returning you implied, then as 
now that you had finished the description of the State you 
said that such a State was good ana that the man was good 
D who answered to it although as now appears you had more 
5^4 excellent thmgs o relate both of State and man And you 
said fortncr that if this was the true form, then the others 
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were false and of the false forms you said as I remember 
that there were four principal one and that their defects 
and the defects of the individuals cor'esponding to tnem 
were worth examining When we had seen ah the inoividcals 
and finjl/ agreed as to who was the best and who was the 
worst of them we were to consider whether the be t was not 
also the happiest and the worst the most miseraDle I asied 
jou whai- were the four forms of government of wh.ch 
yon spoke and then Polemarchus and AdeunaTtus pat m B 
their wo d and you began again nd have found jou way 
to the point at which we have now arr vco. 

Your recollection I said is most exact 
Then like a wrestler he replied you must put yourself 
again in he same posiaon ana let me ask the Sicne 
questions and do you give me the same auswe which 
you were about to give me then. 

Yes if I can I will, I s«id 

I shall particularly wish to hear wnat wee the ^our 
constitutions of which you were speaking 
That question I said is easily answered the four govern C 
men s of which I spoac so far as they have distinct names 
are, first, those of Crete and ^p rta which are generally 
applauded wnat is tjmed obgarchy comes next this is 
not equally approved and is a form of gov rnment which 
teems with evils thirdly democracy whicli naturally follow 
ohgarchy althougn very different and lastly coma tyranny 
great and famous which differs from them aJ and is ihe 
fourth and worst disorder of a State 1 do not know do you I 
of any other constitution which can be said to have a distinct 
chamcter There are lordships and onncipalities which are D 
bought and sold, and some other mtcnnediate fbnni of 
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govcrnincat. Bnt time are nondtscnpts and may be found 
eijually among Hellenes and among baibarians 

Yes he replied we certainly hear of many canons forms of 
government which exist among them 

Do you know I said that governments vary as the dis 
positions of men vary and that there must be as many of 
the one as there are of the other? For we cannot suppose 
that States are made of oak and rock and not out of 
the human natures which are m them and which in a figure 
E turn the scale and draw other things after them? 

Yes he said the States are as the men are they grow 
out of human characters 

Then if the constitutions of States are five the dispositions 
of indiTidnal minds will also be five? 

Certainly 

Him who answers to aristocracy and whom we rightly 
S4S call just and good we have already described. 

We nave 

Then let us now proceed to descnbe the infenor sort of 
natures being the contentious and ambitious who answer 
to the Spartan polity, also the ohgaichical democratical 
and t 7 raniu''al Let us place the most just by the Side of 
the most unjust and when we see them we shall be able 
to compare the relative happiness or nnhappmess of him 
who leads a hfe of pure justice or pure injustice The 
imjuiry will then be completed And we shall know whether 
we ought to pursue injustice as Thrasymachus advises, or 
B in accordance with the conclusions of the argument to prefer 
justice 

Ce.tainly he rephed we must do as you say 

Shall wc follow our old plan, which we adopted with 
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a view to dearness of taking the St te first and then pro 
ceeding to the individual and beg n with the government of 
honour? — know of no name for such a government other 
than timocracj or perhaps timarchy We will comoare with 
this the like charact r in the individual and after that 
consider ohgarchy ar d the ohgarciucal man and then again c 
we will turn ou attention to democracy and the dcmocratical 
man and lastly we will go and new the aty of ■^'lanny 
and once more take a loot into the tjrant s soul, and tij to 
anive at a satufactory d cision 
That way of viewing and judging of the master will be 
very suitable. 

First then I said let us mqnue how t mocracj (the 
government of honour) arises out of anstooracy (the govern 
ment of the best) Clearlj all pobtical change ongmate m d 
divisions of the actual governing power a government wh.ch 
IS united however small, cannot be moved 
Verj true he said 

In what way tnen will out city be moved and in what 
manner will the two classes of axaihanes and mk s disagree 
among themsclve or with one another? Shall we after 
the manner of Homer pray the Muse> to tell us how discord 
firsr arose ? Shall we magme them in solemn mockery E 
to play and jest with us as if we were children and to address 
us in a lofty tragic vein making believe to be n earnest P 
How would they address usf 

Afte this manner — A ci'^ which is thus constituted can 546 
hardly be shaken but seeing that everything which has 
a begmmug has also an end, even a constitution such as yours 
will not last for ever, but will in time be dissolved. And this 
u the duso ntian In plants that gro r m the earth as wcl 
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at n anunalB that mOYC on the earth i oarfacc fertil tr at'i^ 
sterility of soul and body occur when, the circumferences 
of the aides of each are completed which m short lived 
existences pass over a short space and in long lived ones over 
a long space But to th.^ Imowledge of human lecundity and 
sterility all the wisdom and education of your rulers will not 
B at am the laws which regulate ttem will not be discovered 
by an intelligence which is alloyed with sense but wdl 
escape them and they wiU bnng children into the world 
when they ought not Now that which is of divine birth 
has a period which is contained in a pertect number ^ but 
the period of human birth is comprehended in a number m 
which first increments byinvolution. and evolution lor squared 
and cabed] ootammg three intervals and four terms of Iiie 
and unliie waxing and waning numbers make all the terms 
0 commensurable and agreeable to one another * The base 
of these (j) with a third added (4) when combined with 
five (20) and raised to the third power furnishes two iar 
monies , the first a square winch is a hundred times as great 
(400s4Kioo)^ and the other a figure havmg one side 
equal to the former but oblong* consisting of a hundred 
numbers squared upon rational diaireteis of a square 

* i & a cyclical number inch as 6 which is equal to the sum of its 
d V sors I s 3 so that when the circle or time represaited by 6 11 
completed the lesset times or rotations represented bv 1 a ^ also 
completed 

a P ob bly the nambe s 3 q 5 € ot whi h the three fi st « the sides 
of the Pyth go can triangle The terms will then be 3* 4 > S* which 
together = 6* = ai6 

Oi the first a square which IS 100 X 100 ■” 10 000 Th whole nnmbtt 
V 11 th n be 1/ j,oo — a square of loo and an oblong of 100 hr 

iteadi g ipoftTjini H 
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(le omitting fractions) the side o tvhiJiisfiv (7X7=4.9X 
100=14900) each, of them bung less hy one (than the pcitect 
squire i^hivii inciudes the fr tions sc 50) or less by ^ tv o 
perfect squares of irrational di meters (of a square the side 
of wh-ch IS fi\e=!50+;,c=loo) and a hundred cubes of 
tiiiee (27 X 100= 2700 4 - 490Q T 400= Scoo) Now this num 
ber epresents a geometrcal figure wmch has control oter 
the good and evil of births For when jour guardi ns are d 
I gnorant of the law of births and unite bnde ard bridegroom 
oat of season he childr n will not be goodly or fort mate 
And though only the bes of them will be appointed by 
their predecessors still they will be unworthy to ho’d 
thci fathers places ana when they come into pow r as 
o-uardians they will soon be found to fail in taking 
cue of us the Mu es fl t by undervaluing music 
which neglect will soon extend to gjmnastc and henc 
the young men of your Sta e will be ess cultivated. 

In the succeeding generation rulers will be appointed wrio 
have lost the guardian pow or of testing th"- metal 0^ /ovr 
different races, which like flesiod s are of gold and sil er 
and brass and iron And so iron wdl be ming ed with silver 547 
and brass with gold and hence there will arise dissimilarity 
and. mequahty and irregularity which always and in all 
places are causes of hat ed and war Th 1 the Muses affirm 
to be the stocc from which discord has sprung wht ever 
aiismg and th s IS heir answer to us 

Yes and we may assume that th y answer truly 

Why yes I said of course they answer truly how can 
the Muses speak falsely? 

* 0 c n sting of two n nber quaied ui r tra lonal diameejs 
&. ■> 00 t or oiber exp^ uati x ot tlic k lutrodoi. uo. 
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B And what do the Mases nj next? 

When discord arose, then the two races were drawn 
different ways the iron and brass fell to acquiring money 
and land and houses and gold and silver but the gold and 
silver races not wanting money but having the true riches m 
their own nature, inclin d towards virtue and the ancient 
order of things There was a battle between them, and at 
last they agreed to distribute their land and houses among 
C individua’ owners and they enslaved thar fiiends and mam 
tamers whom they had formerly protected in the condition 
of freemen and made of them subjects nd servants and 
they themselves were engaged m war and m keeping a watch 
against them 

I beheve that you have rightly conceived the origin of the 
change 

And the new government which thus arises wiU be of a 
form intermediate between ohgarchy and aristocracy? 

Very trne 

Such will be the change and after the change has been 
D made how wiU they proceed? Qearly tlte new State, being 
in a mean between oligaichy and the perfect State will partly 
follow one and part'y the other and will also have some 
pecnliarities 

True he said 

In the honour given to rulers in the abstinence of the 
wamor class from agriculture handicrafts and trade in 
general, in the insmution of common meals and m the 
attention paid to gymnastio and military training — all 
these respects this State wiU resemble the former 

True 

E But m the fear of admitting pluloeophcit to pow b 
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they are no longer to Tje had simple ard earnest but are 
made up of miaed elements and m turning rom them to 
passion te and less comples cL.racters who arc by nature 
fitted for war rather than peace and in ne value set ay 54® 
them upon mill ary stratagems and contrivances and in the 
waging of everlasting wars — ^thj State will be for the most 
part peculiar 
Yes 

Yes I said and men of this stamp will be coretous of 
money like those who lave m ohgarchiLs they will have 
a fierce secret longing after gold and silver which they will 
hoaid in dark places having magazines and treasunes of 
their own for the depos t and concealment of them «lso 
castles winch are just nests for tneir eggs and m wbcn thev 
will spend large sums on heir wives or on any othms wnom B 
they please 

That IS most true, he said. 

And they are miserly because th^ have no means of 
openly acqujrmg the money which they prize Jiey will 
spend that which is another mans on the gratification of 
iJieir desires stealing their pleasures and running awav like 
chJdren from the law their father they have been schooled 
not by gentle influences but by force for they have neglected 
her who is the true Muse the compamon of reason and 
philosophy and have honomed gymnastic more than music C 
Undoubtedly he said the form of government which you 
describe is • mixture of good and «il 

Why there is a muctnre, I sa d but one thmg Kid one 
thing only, is predominantly seen,— the spinf of contention 
and ambition and these are due to the prevalence of the 
pasnonatc or spirited d t. 
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Anniedly he sa d. 

Such 18 the origin and such tne char cter of this State, 
which has been described in outline only the moie perfect 
D execution was not required for a sietch is enough to show 
the type of the most perfectly just and most perfectly unjust 
and to go through all the States and all the charac ers of 
men omitting none of them would be an mterminable 
labour 

Very true he replied 

Now what man answers to this form of government — ^how 
did he come into being and what is he like? 

I think, said Adeimantus that in the spirit of contention 
which characterizes him he is not unlike our friend Glaucon 
E Perhaps I said he may be like him in that one point but 
there are other respects in which he is very different 

In what respects? 

He should have more of self assertion and be less culti 
vated and yet a friend of culture and he should be a good 
S49 listener but no speaker Such a peison is apt to be rough 
with slaves unlike the educated man, who is too proud for 
that and he will also be courteous to freemen and rem rk 
ably obedient to authority he is a lover oi povier and 
a lover of honour da ming to be a ruler not because he 
IS eloquent or on any ground of that sort but because he 
IS a soldier and has performed feats of arms he is also 
a lover of gymnastic exercises and of the chase 

1 es that 13 the type of character which answers to timo 
ci&cy 

Such a one will despise nches only when he is young 
B but as he gets older he will be more and mo e attracted to 
them, becauae he has a p cce of the avanaoui naiurc in 
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him aad is not single nundeil towards virtue laving lost his 
best guaidian 

Who was that? said 

Philosoph7 I said tempered with music who comes and 
tales up Her abode in a maD and is the only saviour of his 
virtue taroughoiit life. 

Good, he said 

Such I said, is the tmocratical youth, and he is nle the 
timocra ical State 

Exactly C 

His origin is as follows — is often the young son of 
& brave fathe who dwells in an dl governed city of which h 
declines the honou-^ and o&ccs and will not go dO law or 
exert himself in any wav but is ready to waive his ights m 
order tnat he may escape trouble. 

And how does tne son come into being? 

The character of the son begins to develop when he 
hears his mother complaining that her husband has no place 
in the government of which the consequence is that she h s 
BO precedence among other women Fur her when she D 
sees her husoand not very eager about monev and instead 
of batthng and railing in the law courts or assembly taUng 
whatever happens to hun quietly and when she observes 
that his thoughts always centre m himself while he treats 
her with very considerable indi5ercnce she is anaojed, and 
ays to her son Jiat his father is only half a man and far oo 
easy going adding all the other complaints about her own 
ill treatment which women are so fond of reheaisirg E 
Yes said Adeimantus they gi^e us plenty of them and 
the r complamts are so like themselves 
And you know I Mid, that the old servants also who are 
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(uppoied to be attached to the fam Ij from tune to time talk 
privately in the same strain to the son and if they see any one 
who owes money to his father, or is wronging him m any 
way and he fails to prosecute them they tell the youth that 
S;o when he grows up he must retaliate upon people of this sort 
and be more of a man than lus father He has only to walk 
abroad and he hears and sees the same sort of thing those 
who do their own business in the aty are called simpletons 
and held in no esteem while the busy bodies are honoured 
and applauded The result is that the young man hearing 
and seemg all these things — hearing too the words of his 
father, and havmg a nearer view of his way of life and 
making compansons of him and others — ^is drawn opposite 
B ways while his father is watering and nourishing the 
rational principle in his soul the others are encouraging 
the passionate and appetitive and he being not originally 
of a bad nature, but having kept bad company is at last 
brought by their jomt influence to a middle point and gives 
up the kingdom which is within him to the middle p inciple 
of content ousness and passion and becomes arrogant and 
ambitious 

You seem to me to have described his origin perfectly 
C Then we have now I said, the second form of government 
and the second type of character? 

We hate 

Next let US look at another man who as Aeschylus says 
Is set over agamst another State, 

or rather as our plan requires begin with the State 

By all means 

I believe that oligarchy follawi next m o der 
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And wlint manner of government do you term oligarchy > 

A government resting on a valuation of prone ty in which 
the rich have power and the poor man is deprived of it. D 
I undei stand, he repli d 

Ought I not to begin by describing how the change from 
timocracy to oligarchy arises * 

Yes 

Well I said no eyes are required m order to see how the 
one passes into the other 
How^ 

The accuittulation of gold in the treasury of private indi 
viduals is the ruin of timocracy tney invent illegal modes 
of expenditure for what do they or their wrves care about 
the law > 

Yes indeed 

And then one seeing another grow nch seeks to rnalE 
him and thus the great mass of the citizens become lo ers of 
money 

LAely enough 

And so they grow ncher and ncher and the more they 
think of making a fortune trie less they think of virtue for 
when nches and virtue are placed together m the scales 
of the balance the one always uses as the otner falls 
True 

And m proportion as nches and nch men are honoured in 55^ 
the State, virtLe and the virtuous are dishonoured 
Clearly 

And what is honoured is cultivated and that wbch has 
no honour is neglected. 

That n obviou* 

And to at last, doflomugamt and glory men 
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become lovers of trade and money they hononr and look 
up to the nch man and malce a ruler of him, and dishonour 
the poor man 

They do so 

They next proceed to make a Uw which fixes a sum 
B of money as the quahfication of citizenship the sum is 
higher m one place and lower in another, as the oligarchy 
IS more or less exclusive and they allow no one whose pro 
perty falls below the amount fixed to have any share m the 
government These changes in the constitution they effect 
by force of arms if intimidation has not already done their 
wort. 

Very true 

And this speaking generally is the way in which ohgarchy 
IS established 

Yes he said but what are the charactenstics of this form 
C of government and what are the defects of which we were 
speahng ^ ^ 

First of all I said consider the nature of the qualification 
Jus think what would happen if pilots were to be chosen 
according to their property and a poor man were refused 
permission to steer even though, he were a better pilot ^ 

You mean that they would shipwreck* f 

Yes and is not th s true of the government of anything? ® 

I should imagine so 

Except a aty? — or would you include a city? 

Nay he said, the case of a city is the strongest of all, 
inasmuch as the rule of a city is the greatest and most 
difficult of all 

D This then, will be the first great defect of ohgarchy? 

Cp Hijaa, 44 C Orm tnij 
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Clearly 

And here is another defect which is quite as bad 

What defec ? 

The inevitable diwsion such a ''taie is not one oat two 
States the one of poor the other of nch men and tney arc 
living on tL. s me spot and alwajrs consp ring against one 
another 

That surely u t least as bad 

Another discreditable feature is that for a hie reason 
tl ey are incapable of carrying on any war Either thej arm 
the mnltitnde and then they are more afraid of them than of E 
the enemy or if they do not cad them ou in the hour 
of battle they are oligarchs indeed, few to hght as thej 
are few to rule And at the same time tlieir fondress 
for money makes them unwilling to pay tax s 

How discredits dU ’ 

And, as ne said before under snch a constitution the 
same persons have too manycalhngs — ^thevare husbandmen 552 
tradesmen warriors all in one. Does that look well? 

Anything but weE 

There is another evil which is p rhaps he greatest of all 
and to which tins Stare first bc^as to be liable 

What evd^ 

A man may seU all that he has and another may acqmr^. 
his property yet after the sale he ma^ dwell on the citv 
of which he is no longer a part being neithe tuader, nor 
artisan nor horseman, nor hoplite but only a poor helpuess 
creature 

Yes that 18 an erd whicn also first begins n. this State B 

The evd is cert«i»ly not prevented there for oligarchies 
hare both the extremci of great wealth and utter povertr 
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1 me 

But thint again In his wealthy days while he was 
spending his money was a man of this sort a whit more 
good to the State for the purposes of atizenship? Or 
did he only seem to be a member of the ruhng body 
although in truth he was neither ruler nor subject, but just 
a spendthrift? 

C As you say he seemed to be a ruler but was only a spend 
thrift 

May we not say that this is he drone in the house who is 
liLe the drone m the honeycomb and that the one is the 
plague of the aty as the other is of he hive? 

Just so Socrates 

And God has made the flying drones Adeimantus all 
without stings, whc eas of the walhng drones he has made 
some without stmgs but others have d eadfui stings of 
the tingless class are those who in tlieir old age end as 

D paupers of the stingers come all the criminal cks as they 
are termed 

Most true he said 

Clearly then whenei-er you see paupers in a State some 
where m that neighbourhood there are hidden away thieves 
and cut purses and robbers of temples and all sorts of 
malefactors 

Clearly 

Well, I said and la oligarchical Stata do yon not find 
paupers > 

Yes, he said , nearly everybody is a pauper who is not 
a ruler 

S And may we be so bold as to affirm that there are aiso 
many criminals to be found m them, rogues who have 
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stings aad ‘wKoia Ke antliontiej arc careful to rs. tr la by 
force 

Ceitaisily we m j be so bold 

The exK ence of such persons is to be attributed to want 
education ill traimng and an evil constitution of the 
btate? 

True 

Such then is the form and such are the evils of obgarchy , 
and there may be many othti evils 

Very likely 

Then oligarch/ or t le form of gove nment in which the 5 Sj 
rulers are elected for their wealth, may now be disnvsscd 
Let us next proceed to consider the nature aad ongia of the 
ndividutl who answers to th.s State 

By all means 

Does not the timocr tical man change in o the oligar^.’ucai 
on this wise? 

How? 

A tune a rives v/hen the rep esea*fltive of timocracy i t 
a son at arst he beg ns by emulating his father nd waiiiag 
in Jus footsteps but presertiy he sees him of a sudden 
foande-ing ag inst the State as upor a sunken reef and he 3 
and all that J'C has is los , he may have been a general o 
some other nigh officer who is brought to tnal under a 
prejudice raised by informers and either put to death 
or exiled, or dep ived of the javil ges of a ciuzen and all 
Jus property taken ixom hua. 

Nothing mo e likely 

And the son has seen and known ail tks— he is a ruined 
mati and his fear has taught him to knock' smb tion aoJ 
pass on hcadfoiemort from ha boaom* canme Jknmbled by c 
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poverty he takes to moa^-iaaking and by mean and imserly 
savings and hard work gets a fortune together Is not such 
a one likely to seat the concupiscent and covetous element 
on the vacant throne and to suffer it to play the great bug 
within him girt vnth t ara and chain and scimitar? 

Most true he "ephed 

D And when he has made reason and spint sit down on the 
grouna obediently on either side of their sovereign, and taught 
them to know their place he compels the one to think only 
of how lesser sums may be turned into larger ones and 
will not allow the other to worship and admire anything 
but riches and rich men or to be ambitious of anything 
so much as the acqmsition of wealth and he means of 
acqumng it 

Of all changes he said, there is none so peedy or so sure 
as the conversion of the ambitious youth into the avaricious 
one 

£ And the avaricious, I said is the oligarchical youth P 

Yes he said at any ra e the individual out of whom he 
came is hke the State out of which oligarchy came 

Let us then consider whether there is any hkeness between 
them 

554. Very good 

First then they resemble one another in the value which 
they set upon wealth? 

Certainly 

Also in their penurious laborious character the indi 
vidual only satisfies his necessary appetites and confines his 
expenditure to them, his other desires he subdues, under 
the idea tha they are unprofitable. 

True;. 
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He IB a shabby fellow who saves aoinething out of every 
tLng and mates a purse for himself and this *s the sort of 
man whom the vulgar applaud. Is he not a true image of B 
the State which he represents f 

He appears to me to be so at say rate money is highly 
valued by him as well as by the State 

You see that he is not a man of cultivation I said 

I imagine not he said h d he been, educa ed he would 
never have made a blind god director of his cnoius, or given 
him chief honour ’■ 

Excelient ’ I sa d Yet consider Must we not *ur he* 
admit that owong to this want of cultivation there will be 
found in him dronehhe desires as of pauper and ogne, whicii C 
are forcibly kept aown by his gener<a haoit of bfei 

True 

Do you know where you will have to look if you want to 
d scover his rogueries? 

Where must I look? 

You should see Inm where Ke has some great oppor 
tunity of acting dishonestly as in t'le guardianship of an 
orphan 

Aje 

It will he dear enongh then that in h.s ordinary dijshngs 
which give him a reputation for honesiy he coerces his bad 
passions by an enforced virtue not making them see that D 
hey are wrong or taming them by reason but by necessity 
ard fear constraining them and because be trembles for hia 
possessions 

To be sure. 

a Reading «al tripa p6}ijeTa dv $ iy& accenting to Scaneider i 

antadaboa. 
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Yes tttdeed mj dear fr end, but 70a wJl fiad that the 
natural desires o£ the crone commonlT' exist m him all the 
same whenever he has to spend what is not his own 

Yes «nd they will he strong m him too 

The man then will be at war with himself he will be 
two men and not one but in general lus better desires 
E will be fonnd to prevail over his inferior ones 

True 

For these reasons such a one will be more respectable 
than most people yet the true virtue of a unanimous and 
harmonious soul will flee far away and never come near 
him 

I should expect so 

SS 5 And surely the miser individually will be an ignoble com 
petitor in a State for any prize of victoiy or other object of 
honourable ambition he wiU not spend his money in the 
contest for glory so afraid is he of awahenmg his crpensive 
appetites and inviting them to help and join in the struggle 
m true ohgarchical fashion he fights with a small part only 
of his resources and the result commonly is that he loses 
the pnze ana saves his money 

Very true 

Can we any longer doubt, then that the miser and money 
B maker answers to the oligarchical State f 

There can be no doubt 

Next comes democracy of this the origin and nature have 
still to be considered by us , and then we will mqmre into 
the ways of the democratic man, and brmg him up for judge 
ment 

That he said is our method 

Well, I said, and how docs the diange from oligarchy 
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into democracy arise f Is it not on this wise f~The good at 
winch snch a State aims is to hecome as nen as possible 
a desire which is insatiable? 

What then? 

The mlers being awafe that their power r sts upon tlie^* C 
wealth refuse to curtail by law the extravagance of the 
spendthrift youth because they gam by then rum they 
*ate interest from them and buy up their estates ana thus 
increase their own wealth ard importance? 

To oe sure 

There can be no doubt that the love of wealth and the 
spi It of moderation cannot jast together m atitens of the 
same state to any considerable extent one or tne other will 
be disregarded 0 

That is tolerably dear 

And in oligarchical States from the general spread of 
carelessness and extrscvagance men of good family have 
often been redneed to beggary f 

Yes often 

And still they remain in the aty there they are ready 
to sting and fully armed and some of them owe monej some 
have forfeited their citizenslnp a thi d da s are in both 
predicaments and they hate and conspire against those who 
have got their piopeity and against everybody else, and are 
eager for revolution E 

That is true 

On the other hand the men of business stooping as J«y 
wait, nd pretending not even to see those ivKom they have 
already ruined insert their stmg— chat s their money — mto 
some one else who is not on his guard against them and 
recover the parent inia many tunei over multiphed into 
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a fauiJj of dtoldren a d so thty make drone and panprr to 
abound m '■be State 

5S6 Yes, be said there are plenty of then- — that is certain 
The evil blazes up bke a fixe and they will not extmguisb 
It either by restricting a man s use of his own property or 
by another remedy 
What other? 

One which is the nezt best and has the advantage of 
compelhng the atizens to look to their characters — Let 
B there be a general rule that every one shall enter into 
voluntary contracts at his own risk and there wiU be less 
of this scandalous money making and the evils of which 
we were speaking wdl be greaiiy lessened in the State 
Yes they will be greatly lessened 
At present the governors induced by the motives which 
I have named treat their subjects badly while they and 
their adherents especially the young men of the governing 
class are habituated to lead a life of luxury and idleness 
C both of boay and mind they do nothing and are mcapable 
of resistmg either pleasure or pain 
Very true 

They themselves care only for makmg money and are 
as indifferent as the pauper to the cultivation of virtue 
Les quite as indifferent 

Such IS the state of affairs which prevails among them 
And often rulers and ■their subjects may come in one another s 
way whether on a journey or on some other occasion of 
meeting on a pilgrimage or a march, as fellow soldiers or 
D fellow sailors aye and they may observe the behaviour of 
each other in the very moment of danger — for where danger 
IS there is no fear that -the poor will be despised by the 
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ncli — and very likely the wiry aiinbu at poor maa may be 
placed in battle at the side of a wealthy one who has never 
spoilt ins complexion and has plenty of superfluous flesh — 
when he sees such a one puiSng and at his wits end how 
can he avoid drawing the condusion that men hke him are 
only nch because no one has the courage to despoil them? 
And when they meet m private wiL not people be 
saying to one another Our warriors are not good for E 
much ? 

Yes he said, I am quite aware that this is their way 
of taUung 

And as in a body which is diseased the addition of a 
tonch from without may bring on illness and some imes even 
when there is no external p ovocation a commotion may 
arise mtbn— m the same way whereier there is weakness 
in the State there is also likely to be illness of which the 
occasion may be very slight the one party introduang from 
without their oligarchical the other their democratical allies 
and then the State falls sicl, and is at war with herself and 
may be at times distracted, even when there is no external j 57 
cause 

Yes surely 

And then democracy comes into being after the poo have 
conquered their opponen s slaughtering some and bamshmg 
some^ while to the remainder tney give an equal share of 
freedom and power and this is the form of government m 
which the magistrates are commonlv elected by lot. 

Yes he said, that is the nature or d_mocracy wnether the 
revolution has been effected by arms or w'lether fear has 
caused the opposite party to withdraw 

And now what is their manucr of life, and what sort of 
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B a goTernment have they for as the governnient jS such will 
be the man 

Clea ly he said 

In the first place are they not free and is not the city 
full of freedom and frankness — a man may say and do what 
he hkesf 

Tis said so he replied 

And where freedom is, the individual is clearly aolc to 
order for himself his own hfe as he pleases ^ 

Clearly 

C Then m this bnd of State there will be the g eatest variety 
oi Jnunan natures? 

There will 

This, then seems likely to he the fairest of States, being 
like an embroidered robe whioli is spangled with every sort 
of flower ^ And just as women and children think a variety 
of colours to be of all things most charming so there are 
many men to whom this State which is spangled with the 
manners and characters of mankind wdl appear to be the 
fa rest of States 

Yes 

D Yes my good Sir and there will be no better in which to 
look for a government. 

Why? 

Because of the liberty which reigns there — they have a 
complete assortment of constitutions and he who has 
a mind to establish a State as we have been doing must go 
to a democracy as he would to a bazaar at which they sell 
them and pick out the one tha suits him then when he has 
made his choice he may found his State 
a Omiu ng r fop^ 
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He will be sure to liave patterns enough E 

And there being no necessity I said lor )ou to go/ern in 
this St te eien if ton ha've the capaaty or to be goieraed 
unless yon like or to go to wa when the rest go to wa or 
to be at peace when others «re a peace iinLss yon are so 
disposed — there being no necessity also becu e some law 
forbids yon to hold o£&ce or be a dicast that you should 
not hold office oir be a dicast if you have a fancy — ^is not 
this a way of life which £o the moment is npremely 55S 
delightful? 

For the moment jes 

And IS not their humanity o the condemned in som 
cases quite charming? Have von no observed now in 
a democracy many persons although thenr have been sen 
tenced to death or ea le just stay wnere they are and wall 
about the world — the gentknan parades like a hero nd 
nobody sees or cares? 

Yes he replied many and manj a one 
See too I said, th- ^orgiving spmt of denocracy and he B 
don t care abont tnfies and the disregard wLch Bin. hows 
of all the fine piinciples which we solemnly laid down at the 
foundation of the aty — as when we said that except in the 
case of some rarelv gifted nature there never will be a good 
man who has not from his childhood been used to nlay amid 
things of beauty and make 0 them a joy and a stadj — ^how 
g andly does she trample all these fine notions of ours under 
her feet never gjvmg a thought to the pursuit which make 
a statesman and promoting to honour any one who pro 
fesses to be the peopL’s fnend 
Yes, she is of a noble spirit 

^ {> !})« piUiisopbiGai temper tbe 
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These and other I ndred character Hid are proper 
democrac7 which is a charming form of gOTermnent full of 
variety and disorder and dispensng a sort of eqnaJity to 
equals and nnequals alike 

We know her well 

Consider now I said wha manner of man the individual 
IS or rather consider as in the case of the State how he 
comes into being 

Ver^ good he said 

Is not this the wav — ^he is the son of the miserly and oligar 
ducal father who has trained him in his own habits ^ 

Exactly 

And Idee his father he keeps nnder by force the pleasures 
which are of the spending and not of the getting sort being 
those which are called unnecessaty? 

Obviously 

Would you like for the sake of cleame s to distinguish 
which are the necessary and which are the unnecessary 
pleasures? 

I should 

Are not necessary pleasures tnose of which we cannot get 
E nd, and of which the satisfaction is a benefit to us ? And 
they arc rightly called so because wc are framed by nature 
to desire both what is benefiaal and what is necessary and 
cannot help it 

True 

9 We are not wrong therefore m calling them necessary f 

W e arc not 

And tie desires of wlnca a man may get rid if he takes 
pams from his youth upwards — of which the presence, more- 
over doc* no good, and m. some cases the reverse of good — 
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shall we Bot be right m saying that aU these are tiniieces 
sary^ 

Yes certain 7 

Suppose we select an example of either hud, in order that 
we may have a general notion of them 

Very good 

WiU not the desire of eating that is, of simple food and 
condimenia in so far as they are required for health and 
strength be of the necessary class! B 

That IS what I should suppose 

The pleasure of eating is necessary m two waj'S it does us 
good and it is essential to the contm nance o hfe^ 

Yes 

But the condiments are only accessary in so % as thev are 
good for health > 

Certainly 

And the de«ire which goes beyond this of more dehvate 
food or other luxuries which might generally be got rid 0 % 
if controlled and trained in youtn, and is hurtful to the bodv 
and hurtful to the soul m the pursuit of w dom and vi"*ue 
may be nghtly called unnecessary? G 

Very true 

May we not say tliat these desires spend and tiiat the 
others make money because they conduce to produc 
tion? 

Certainly 

And of the pleasures of love and. all other pleasures the 
same holds good! 

True 

And the drone of whom wc spoke was he who was snr 
felted m plcasurei and desires of thu sort and was th slave 
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D of the Tumecesjary desire* whereas he who was mbject 
to the necessary only was miserly and oligarchical ? 

Very true 

Agam let ns see how the democraticai mar grows out 
of the ohgarchical the following «s I suspect is commonly 
the process 

What IS the process^ 

When a young man who has been brought np as vpe 
were just now describing in a vulgar and miserlv way has 
tasted drones honey and has come to associate with fierce 
and crafty natures who are able to provide for him all sorts 
of refinements and varieties of pleasure — then, as you may 
E imagine the change will begin of the ohgarchical principle 
within him into the democraticai f 

Inevitably 

And as m the city liKe was helping like, and the change 
was effected by an alhance from without assisting one division 
of the citizens so too the young man is changed by a class of 
desires coming from without to assist the desires within him 
that which is ahn and ahke again helping that which is akm 
and ahke? 

Certainly 

And if here be any ally which aids the oligarchical principle 
within him whether the influence of a father or of kindred 
560 advising or rebuking him then there arises in his soul a fac- 
tion and an opposite faction and he goes to war with himself 

It must be so 

And there are times when the democraticai principle givra 
way to the oligarchical and some of his desires die and 
othe“s are bamshed a apmt of reverence enters into the 
young I soul and order u restored. 
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Yes he said that sometimes happens 

And then again after the old desires have heen dnven. one 
fresh ones spring np which are akin to Jiem, and because he B 
their father does not know how to edneate them, wax fierce 
and numerons 

Yes he said that is apt to be the wajt 

They draw him to his old assoaates and holding secret 
intercourse with them oreed and niultiply in him. 

Very true 

At length they seize upon the atadd or the young man s 
soul which they p rcei« to be void of all accomphshmen s 
and fair pursuits and true words which make their abode in 
the minda of men who are dear to the gods and are their 
best guardians and sentinels 

None better 0 

False and boastful conceits and phrases mount upwaras 
and take their place 

They are certain to do so 

And so the young man returns into the country of the 
lotus eaters and takes up his dwelkng there in the fa e of 
ad men and if any help be sent by lus fri nds o the 
ohgarchical part of him the aforesaid vam concc.ts shut 
the gate of the kmg’s fastness and they will neither allow 
tne embassy itself to enter nor if pnrate adiisers offer the 
fatherly counsel of the aged will th^ hsten to them or 
receive them. There is a battle and they gam the day and D 
then modesty which they call silhness is ignosumously 
thrust into sole by them, and temperance which they mck 
name unmankness is trampled m the mire and cast forth , 
they persuade men that moderation and orderly expendi 
tore arc Tulgamy and irirantMi, and w by the help of 
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a rabble of ctiI appe*ite9 tbey dnve them bqwnd tie 
border 

Yes with 8 will 

And when the^ have emptied and swept clean tie soul oi 
him who IS now in their power and who is being initiated by 
them m great mystenes the nest thing is to bnng back to 
their house insolence and anarchy and waste and impudence 
in bright array having garlands on thei heads and a great 
company with them hymning their praises and calling 
them by sweet names msolence they term breeding and 
anarchy Lberty and waste magnificence, and impudence 
courage And so the young man passes out of his original 
nature, which was trained in the school of necessity into 
the freedom and hbertimsm of useless and unnecessary 
pleasures 

Yes he said the change in him is visible enough 

After this he lives on spending his money and labour and 
time on unnecessary pleasures quite as much as on necessary 
ones but if he be fortunate:, and is not too much disordered 
in his wits when years have elapsed, and the heyday of 
passion is over — supposing that he thm re admits into the 
aty somfi part of tlie exiled virtues and does not wholly give 
himself up to their successors — in that case he balances hiS 
pleasures aud hves m a sort of equihbnum phtting the 
govearnmeut of himself into the hands of the one which 
comes first and wins the turn and when he has had enough 
of that, then mto the hands of another , he despises none of 
them but encourages them aU equally 

Very true he said 

Neither does he receive or let pass mto the fortress any 
true word of advice if any one says to him that some 
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pleasures are the satisfactions of good ana noHe dcores G 
and otters of evil desires and that he ought to use and 
honour some and chastise and master tne others — ^whenever 
this IS repeated to him he shakes his head and saps that 
thep are ak alike and that one u as good as another 
Yes he s»id that is the wap with him 
Yes I said he lives from dap to dap indulging the at>p»tite 
of the hour and sometimes he is lapp d in drink and strains 
of the ^ute , then he becomes a water drinker and tries Ji 
get thin then he akea a turn at gymnastics sometimes D 
idling and neglecting everything, then once more living the 
life of a philosopher often he is busy with poht-cs and starts 
to his reet and saps and does whatever comes into bs head 
and, if he la emulous of anp one who is a warrior, off he is 
n that direction, or of men of business once more m that, 

His life has ncitlicr law nor order and this distracted exist 
ence he ■terms ]oy and bliss and freedom and so he goes on 
Yes he replied he is all kbertp and equality F 

Yes 1 said his life is motley and mamfold and an epitom 
of the hies of many —he answers to the Srate which we 
described as fair and spangled. And many a man and many 
a woman will take him for their pattern and many a con 
stitution and many an example of manners is contained in 
him 
Just so 

Let him then be set over against democraTr he may truly 562 
be called the democratic man 
Let that be his place he said 

Last of all comes the most beautiful of ad, man and 
State ahke tiyanny and the tyrant these we have now to 
consider 
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Qmt£ true, he *aidL 

Say then my friend In what manner does tyranny arise? 
— ^that It has a democratic origin is eindcnt 

Qea ly 

And does not tyranny spring from democracy m the 
B same manner as democracy? from oligarchy — mean after 
a sort? 

How? 

The good which oligarchy proposed to tself and the 
means by which it was maintained was excess of wealth— 
am 1 not nght? 

Yes 

And the insatiable desire of wealth and the neglect of aS 
oJher things for the sake of money getting was also the mm 
of oligarchy? 

True 

And democracy has her own good of which the insatiable 
desire bnngs her to dissolntion’’ 

What good? 

Freedom I replied which as they tell you in a demo 
C cracy is the glory of the State — and that therefore m a 
democracy alone will the freeman of nature deign to dwell 

Yes , the saymg is m ererybody s mouth 

I was going to observe, that the insatiable desire of this 
and the neglect of other things introduces the change in 
democracy which occasions a demand for tyranny 

How so? 

When a democracy which is thirsting for freedom has evil 
D cup bearers presiding over the feast and has drunk too 
deeply of the strong wine of freedom, then, unless her rulers 
are very amenable and give a plentiful draught, the calls 
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them to accoiint and patushes them and a&ys that th y axe 
cursed oligarclis 

Yee he replied, a very common occurrence 

Yes, I said and loyal atizens are insultmgly termed by 
her slaves who hug their chains and men of naught she 
would have subjects wno arc hke rulers and rulers who are 
Lfce subjects these a-e men after her own heart, whom she 
priLses and honours both in. p ivate and public Now in 
such a State can hberty hare any hnutf £ 

Certainly not 

By degrees the anarchy finds a way into private noises 
and ends cy getting among the animals and infecting them 
How do you mean? 

I mean that the father grows accostomed to descend to tne 
level of his sons and to fear them, and the son is on a level 
with his father he having no respect o reverence for cither 
of his parents , and this is his ucedom and the metic is 
equal with the atizett and the ataen vnth the metre and the 
stranger is quite as good as either £63 

Yes, he said, that is the way 

And these are not the only evils I said — there are sevc al 
lesser ones In such a state of soaety the master fears and 
fiatters his scholars and the s hokrs despise their masters 
and tutors young and old are all Jike and the young 
man is on a level with the old, and is ready to compete with 
Tnm in word or deed and old men condescend to the young 
and are fall of pleasantry and gaiety , they are loth to be 
thought morose and authoritative, and tliereiore they adopt B 
the manners of the young 

Qmtetrne he said 

The last extreme of popular hberty s when the slive 
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bongbt Tntli mone^ wlietlisr male or female, a jcrt as free 
as lus or her purchaser nor must I forget to tell of the 
liberty and equality of the two sexes in relation to each other 
C Why not^ as Aeschylus says utter tne word which rises to 
our lips > 

That IS what I am doing I replied and I must add that 
no one who does not know would believe how much greater 
18 the liberty which the animals who are under the domimon 
of man have m a democracy than, m any other State for 
truly the she dogs as the proverb says are as good as their 
she mistresses and the horses and asses nave a way of 
marching along with all the rights and dignities of freemen 
and they will run at anybody who comes in their way if he 
does not leave the road clear for them and all things are 
D just ready to burst with liberty 

When I take a country walk, he said I often eLxpericnce 
what you describe You and I have dreamed the same 
thing 

And above aU, I said and as the result of all see how sen 
sitive the citizens become they chafe impatiently at the least 
touch of authority and at length as you know they cease to 
care even for the laws, wntten or unwritten they will have 
E no one over them 

Yes he said, I know it too well 

Such, my friend I said is the fair and glonons beginning 
out of which springs tyranny 

Glorious mdeed he said But what is the next step? 

The rum of oligarchy is the luiu of democracy the 
same disease magmhed and mtensihed by liberty over- 
masters democracy — ^the truth being that the excessive m 
4 crease of anything often causes a reaction m the oppoi c 
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direction and this is the case no only in tie easoHa and m 
Tcgetahle and animal life, but above all in forms of govern 
men 
True 

The excess liberty whether m States or individuals 
seems only to pass into excess of slavery 
Yes the natural order 

And so tyraimv natu ally arises out o* democracy, and the 
most aggravated form of tyranny and slavery out of the most 
extreme form of liberty? 

As we might cqiect 

That however was not as I believe your question— 
you rather desired to bnow what is that disorder which is 
generated alike m ohgarchy and democracy and is the rum B 
of both? 

Just so he replied 

Well I said, I meant to refer to the ciisB of idie sp nd 
thrifts of whom the mo e cou ageous a e the leaders and 
the mo e timid the followers the same whom we were com 
paring to drones some stmgless and others having stings 
A ve'y just comparison 

These two classes are the plagues of every city in which 
they are generated, being wliat phlegm and bik are to tne 
body And the good physician and lawgiver of the State C 
ougnt like tie wise bee master to bep them at a d-Staace 
and prevent if possible, their ever coming in and if they 
have anyhow found a way in, then he should have them and 
their cells cut out as speedily as nossiole 
Yes by all means, he said 

Then m order that we may see clearly what wc are doing 
et us imagine democracy to be dwded, m indcea t is, into 
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5 tJase dasses for o, the first place freedom creates isther 
more drones m the democratic than there were m the 
oligarchical State 
That IS true 

And m the democracy they are certainly ipore intensified 
How sof 

Because in the oligarchical State they are disqualified 
and dnven from office and therefore they cannot tram 
or gather strength whereas in a democracy they are almost 
the entire r ulin g power and while the keener sort speak 
and act, the rest keep bnzzmg about the bema and do 
E not suffier a word to be said on the other side hence m 
democracies almost everything is managed by the drones 
Very true he said 

Then there is another dass which is always being severed 
from the mass 
Wh t IS thatf 

They are the orderly class, which in a nation of traders is 
sure to be the richest 
Naturally so 

They are the most squeezable persons and yield the largest 
amount of honey to the drones 
Why he said, there is little to be squeezed out of people 
who have httle 

And this la called the wealthy class and the drones feed 
upon them 

5 That IS pretty much the case, he said 

The people arc a third class consisting of those who work 
With their own hands they are not politicians and have 
not mnch to hve upon This when assembled is the largest 
and mist powerful dass in a democracy 
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True he said , but then the multitude is seldom ■wuliag 
to congregate unless they get a iitde honey 

And do they not shared I said Do not their leader 
dcpriTc the rich of their estates and distribute among 
the people at the same tune t king ca e m eserve the 
larger par for themselves! 

Why yes he said, to that extent the people ao share B 

And the persons whose property is taken from thpir are 
compelled to defend themselves before the people a they best 
can? 

What else can they do? 

And then although they may hai/e no desire of change 
the others ch-irge them with plotting against the people ana 
being Liends of oligarchy? 

True 

And the end is that when they see the people not of their 
own accord, but through ignorance and because they a-e 
deceived by informers, seeking to do them wrong then at last C 
they are lorced to become oligarchs in reabty they do not 
wish to be but the sting of the drones torments them and 
breeds revolution in them. 

That IS exactly the truth 

Then come impeachments and judgements and tnals of 
one another 

True. 

The people have always some champion whom they set 
over them and nurse into greatness 

Yes that is thcir way 

This and no other is the root from winch a tyrant ^rings D 
when he first appears above ground he is a protector 

Yes that u quite dear 
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How them does a protector beg a to change into z tyrant > 
Clearly when he does what the man is said to do in the tale 
of the Arcadian temple of Lycaean Zeus 

What tale? 

The tale is that ne who has tasted the entrails of a single 
human wctim minced up with the entrails of other Tictuns is 
E destined to become a wolf? Did yon never hear it? 

Oh yes 

And the protector of the people is like him having a mob 
entirely at his disposal he is not restrained from shedding 
the blood of kinsmen by the favourite method of false 
accusation he brings them into court and murders them 
making the hie of man to disappear and with unholy tongue 
and lips tasting the blood of his feUovv citizens some he lolls 
and others he banishes at the same time banting at the 
abolition of debts and partition of lands and after this what 
5 66 will be his destiny? Must he not either perish at the hands 
of his enemies or from being a man become a wolf — ^that is 
a tyrant? 

Inewtably 

This, I said IS he who begins to make a party against the 
rich? 

The same 

After a while he is driven out but comes back in spite of 
his enemies a tyrant full grown 

That IS dear 

B And if they are unab’e to expel him, or to get him con 
demned to death by a pubhc accusation they conspire to 
assassinate him 

Yes he said that is their usual way 

Then comes the famous request for a body guard which is 
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the device of all those who have got thus far m then tyran 
jncrl career — Let not the peoples friend as they say 
* be lost to them ’ 

Eiactly 

The people readily assent aB their fears axe for iaui— th ey 
have none fo“ themselves 

Very t oe C 

And when a man who is wealthy and s also accused 
of being an enemy of the people sees thus then my friend as 
the oracle said to Croesus 

By pebbly Hermns shore he flees and rests not and is not 
ashamed to be a cowaren^ '■ 

And quite right too said he for « he were L-wou'd never 
be ashamed again 
But 1* he IS caught he dies 
Of course 

And he the protector of whom we snos* is to be seen, not D 
larding the plain’ with ius bnlfc, but buns elf the oier 
thrower of many standing up m the chariot of State with 
the reins m hia hand no longer protector but tyrant absolute 
No doubt, he said 

And now let us consider the happiness of tie man and 
also of the S ate m which a creature hke him is generated 
Yes he said let ns con jder that 
At flist, in the early days of ha powci he is full of smiles, 
and he salutes every one whom he meets — ^he to be called 
a tyrant, who is mabng promises in public and aOso inE 
private * liberating debtors and distnbutmg land to the 
people and his followers and wanting to be so kind and 
good to every one • 


s Herod, t s 
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Of course he sa d 

But when he has d sposed of fo e.^n enem es by conquest 
or treaty and there is nothing to fear from them then he is 
always stirnng up some war or other in order that the 
people may require a leader 

To be sure 

567 Has he not also another object, which is that they may b 
impoverished by payment of tazes and thus compelled to 
devote themselves to their daily wants and therefore less 
likdy to conspire against himf 

Clearly 

And if any of them are suspected by him of having notions 
of freedom and of resistance to his authority he will have 
a good preteict for destroying them by placing them at the 
mercy of the enemy and for all these reasons the tyrant 
must be always getting up a war 

He must 

B Now he begins to grow unpopular 

A necessary result 

Then some of those who joined in setting him up, and who 
are m power, speak their minds to him and to one another 
and the more courageous of them cast in his teeth what is 
being done 

Yes tha may be expected 

And the tyrant if he means to rule, must get nd of them 
he cannot stop while he has a friend or an enemy who is 
good for anything 

He cannot 

And theicfore he must look about him and see who is 
C valiant who is high minded who is wise, who is wealthy 
happy man he » the enemy of them all, and mutt tedc 
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oceaaion against them whetaer he wJl or no until he has 
made a purgation of the State 
Yes he said and a rare puigation 
Yes I said, not the sort of purgation which the physicuns 
make of the body for they take away the worse and leave 
the better part but he does the reverse 
If he IS to rule I suppose that he cannot help himself 
What a blessed alternative I said — ^to be compelled to D 
dwell only with the many bad and to be by them luted or 
not to hve at all ' 

Yes that is the altenuhve 

And the more detestable his actions are to the citizens the 
more satelhtes and the greater devotion m them will he 
require > 

Certainly 

And who are the devoted baud and where wtU ne procure 
them? 

They will flock to him he said, of their own accord if he 
pays them 

By the dog ' I said, here are more drones of every sort 
and from every land. E 

Yes he said, there are 

But wiU. he not desire to get them on the spot? 

How do yon mean? 

He will rob the citirens of their slaves he will then set 
them free and enrol them m his body guard 
To be sure he said , and he will be able to trust them best 
of all 

What a blessed creature, I said must this tyrant be he 
has put to death the others and has these for his trusted 568 
ii ends 



hunpides and the tragedians 

Yes he said they ars quite of his sort 

Yes I said and these are the new citizens whom he has 
called into eaastence who admire him and are his companions 
while the good hate and aioid him 

Of course 

Verily then tragedy is a wise thing and Euripides a gr at 
tragedian 

Why so f 

Why because he is the an+hor of the nregnant say ng 

B Tyrants are wise by hving with the wise 

and he clearly meant to say ttiat they are the wise whom the 
tyrant makes his companions 

Yes he said and he also praises tyranny as godlike and 
many other things of the same kind are said by him and by 
the other poets 

And therefore, 1 said, the tragic poets being wise men will 
forgive us and any others who hve after our maimer if we 
do not receive them into our State because they are the 
eulogists of tyranny 

C Yes he said those who have the wit will doubtless forgive 
ns 

But they will continue to go to other cities and attract 
mobs, and hire voices fair and loud and persuasive and 
draw the citiea over to tyraimies and demociaaes 

Veiy true 

Moreover they are paid for this and receive honour — ^the 
greatest honour as might be expected from tyrants and the 
next greatest from democracies but the higher they ascend 
D our constitution hiU the mo e their reputation fails and 
I nnab e from shortncas of breath to proceed further 
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True 

But we are wandering from the subject Let us therefore 
return and. inquire how the tviart will tnamtain that fair and 
numerous and vanous and ever changing army of his 
If he said there are sacred treasures in the aty he wiH 
confiscate and spend them and in so far as th.(* fo unes of 
attainted persons may suffice he will be able to diminish the 
taxes wmch he would otherwise ha^e to impose upon the 
people 

And when these fail> E 

Why clearly he said, then he and his boon compamons 
whether male or female, will be maintained out of his father t 
estate 

You mean to say that the people, from whom he lias 
derived his being will mamtam him and his companions f 
Yes he said , they cannot help themselves 
But what if the people fly into a passion, and aver tnat 
a grown up son ought not to be supported by his father but 
that the father should be supported by the son f The s®? 
father did not bring hm into being or settle him m 
life m order that when his son became a man he should 
himself be the servant of ms own servants and shoula suppoi 
him and his rabble of slaves and companions but tha his 
son should protect him and that fay his help he nughr be 
emanapated from the gove niaent of the nch and ans*!) 
cratic as they are termed. And so he bids hrm. and his 
companions depart, just as any other fathe might drive 
out of the house a riotous son and iis undesirable asso- 
Qntes 

By heaven, he said, then die parent wtU disoovct wha 
a monster he has been fostenng in his bosom and, when he ® 
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wants to dnve lum out he will find that lie is weak aad 
his son strong 

Why you do not mean to say that the tyrant wdl use 
violence ^ What ’ beat his father if he opposes himf 
Yes he wiU having £rst disarmed him 
Then he 18 a pamcide and a cruel guardian of an aged 
parent and this is real tyranny about which the e can be 
no longer a mistake as the saying s the people who would 
escape the smoke which is the slavery of freemen, has fallen 
C mto the lire which is the tyranny of slaves Thus hberty 
getting out of all order and reason passes into the harshest 
and bitterest form of slavery 
True he said 

Very well and. may we not rightly say that we have 
su£uently discussed the nature of tyranny and the manner 
of the transition from democracy to tyiannyf 
Yes quite enough, he said 
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Lasi- of »n com& the tjTMmcal man about whom we Steph 
have oace more to ast, how is he formed out of th“ demo 
craf cal? and how does he live in happiness or a misery? 

Yes he said he is the only one remaining' 

Theie is however I said a previous q^uestim which 
jemains naanswered. 

What question^ 

I do not thuih that we have adequately detestminea the 
nature and number of the appetites and until this u accom 
plished the inquiry wiU always be confu ed ^ 

Well, he said, if is not too late to supply the omission 
Very true I said and observe the pont which I want 
to understand Certain of the unnecessarv pleasure and 
appetites I conceive to be unlawful every one appears 
to have them but m some persons they are controlled bj tl e 
laws and by reason, and the better desires prevail over them 
— ather they are wholly banisned or they become rew and 
weah while in the case of otheis they are stronger and 
there are more ot them ^ 

Which appetites do you mean? 

I mean those which are awake when the reasoning and 
human and luhng power is asleep then the wild beast 
Within us gorged with meat or drud, starts up having 
shaken offi sleep goes forth to satisfy his desjres and there 
IS no conceivable tolly or crtirc — not xcepting acdt o any d 
other tnral nmon, or paraade, or tUe eatnig «f for 
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b dden food whicb at racb a time, when he has parted com 
pany with all ahame and sense, a man may not be ready to 
commit 

Most true he said 

But when a man s pulse is healthy and temperalei S'lid 
when before going to sleep he has awakened his rational 
powers and fed them on noble thoughts and inquines 
E collecting hmiseif m meditation after having first indulged 
his appetites neither too much nor too httle but just enough 
to lay them to sleep and prevent them and their enjoyments 
^j2. and pams from interfering with tne higher prmaple— which 
he leaves m the solitude of pure abstraction free to contem 
plate and aspire to the knowledge of the unknown whether 
in past present or future when again he has allayed the 
passionate element if he has a quarrel against any one — 
say when after pacifymg the two ir-ational pnnaples he 
rouses up the hird, which is reason before he takes lus rest^ 
then as you know he attains truth most nearly and is least 
B likelj to be the sport of fantastic and lawless visions 

I quite agree 

In saying tnis I have been running into a digression but 
the point which I desire to note is that in all of us even 
in good men, there is a lawless wild beast nature which 
peers out m sleep Pray consider whether I am right, and 
you agree with me 

Yes I agree 

And now remember the character which we attributed 
C to the democratic man He was supposed from his youth 
upwards to have been trained under a miserly parent who 
encouraged the saving appetites in him but discountenanced 
the cesaiy which aim only at am ntando aai 
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True 

Ana then lie got into the coirpany of a more refined 
licentious sort of people and tamng to all tl ei ‘wanton ways 
rushed into the opposite extreme from an abhorrence of 
his father s meanness At last being a better man than hiS 
corniptors he was draivn m both directions until he halted 
midway and led a life not of inilgar and slavish passion but D 
of what he aeemed moderate indulgence in various pleasures 
After this manner the democrat was generated out of the 
ohgarcja ^ 

Yes he said that was our view of him and is so still 
And now I said years vnll have passed away and joa 
must conceive this man suck as he is to have a son who 
IS brought up m his ^ather s pnnaples 
I can imagine him. 

Then you must further imagine the same thing to happen 
to the son which has already hnppened to the ^ather —he is 
drawn into a perfectly lawless life, which by his seducers i E 
termed perfect liberty and his lathe and friends take 
part with his moderate desires, and the opposite party a-jst 
the opposite ones As soon as these dire magicians and 
tyrant makers find that they are losing their hold on him S73 
they contnve to implant in him a master pcssioa to be lord 
over his idle and spendthn t lusts — a sort of monstrous winged 
drone — ^that is the only image which wik adeq;uately describe 
him 

Yes he said that is the only adequate image of him 
And when his other lusts amid clouds of mcense and 
perfumes and garlands and "wines and all the pleasures of 
a dissolute life^ now let loose, come buzzing around hint, 
Dounshing tn the utmost the itmg of deuie which they 
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mplant n iui drone like nature, then at hit this lord of 
B the soul having Madness for the captain of his guard breaks 
out into a frenzy and if he finds ir himself any good 
opinions or appetites in process of formation ^ and there 
lb in him any sense of shame remaining to these better pnn 
cjples he puts an end and casts them forth until he has 
purged away temperance and brought m madness to the 
Ml 

Yes he said that is the way m whicn the tyrannical man 
IS generated 

And IS not tins the reason why of old love has been rallAd 
a tyrant? 

I should not wonder 

Further, I said has not a dnmken man also the spirit of 
C a tyrant ^ 

He has 

And you know that a man who is deranged and not right 
in his mind will fancy that he is able to rule not only over 
men but also over the gods? 

That he will 

And the tyiannical man in the true sense of the woid 
comes into being when either under the influence of nature 
or habit or both he becomes drunken lustful passionate ? 
O my friend is not that sof 

Assuredly 

Such IS the man and such is his ong;in And next^ how 
does he live^ 

J Suppose^ as people facetiously say j ou were to tell me. 

I imagine I said at the neict step in his progress that there 
will be feasts and carousals and revcllmgs and conxtesam- 
Or piiuoiii or ppctittf incb as are deen ed to be ^ood. 
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and aU that sort of thing Love w the lord of the house 
within him and orders aH the concerns of his scml 
That IS certain 

Yes and tftiy 6s.y and every night desires grow np 
many and foimidable and their demands are many 
They are indeed he said. 

His revenues if he has any are soon spent 

Then comes debt and the cutting down of lus propeity E 

Of course 

When he has nothmg left, must not his desires crowding 
m the nest like young ravens be crying aloud for food and 
he goaded on by them, and esp aally by Love himself who ^ 4 
IS in a manner th captain of them is in a frenzy and would 
fain discover whom he can defraud or despoJ of his property 
m o der that he may gratify tbemi 
Yes that IS sure to be the case 

He must have money no matter how if he is to escape 
horrid pains and pangs 
He must. 

And as in himself there was a succession of pleasures, ard 
the new got the better of the old and took away their rights 
so he being younger will claim to have more thin his father 
and his mother and if he has sp nt hu ovm hare of the 
property he wiU take a slice ot theirs 
No doubt he will 

And if ius parents will not give way then he will try f rst g 
of all to cheat and deceive them. 

Very true 

And if he fails then he will use force and plunder tnem 
Yes probably 

And f the old man and woman fight for their own, what 
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then my fnendf Will the cieatn c Iccl any conjjmnctioii 
at tyrannizing orer them? 

Nay he saici I should not feel at all comfortable about his 
parents 

But O heavens • Adeimantns on account of some new 
fangled love of a harlot, who is anything but a necessary 
C conneiiaon can you beheve that he would strike the mother 
who IS his ancient friend and necessary to his very existence 
and would place her under the authority of the other when 
she IS brought under the same roof with her or that under 
like orcamstances he would do the same to his withered old 
father first and most indispensable of friends for the sake 
of some newly found blooming youth who is the reverse 
of indispensable? 

Yes indeed he said I believe that he would 

Truly then I said, a tyrannical son is a blessing to his 
father and mother 

He IS indeed, he replied 

D He first tales their property, and when that fails and 
pleasures are begmning to swarm m the hive of his soul, 
then he breab into a house, or steals the garments of some 
nightly wayfarer next he proceeds to dear a temple 
Meanwhile the old opinions which he had when a child and 
wJuch gave judgement about good and evil arc overthrown 
by those others which have just been emancipated and are 
now the body guard of love and share his empire These 
m his democratic days when he was still subject to the laws 
E and to his £athe~ tvere only let loose in the dreams of sleep 
But now that he is under the dominion of Love, he becomes 
always and in waking reahty what he was then very rare^ 
and m a dream on^ he will co the foulest murder or 
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eat forbidden food, or be guilty of any other bond act 
Lore IS his tyrant and livea lordly la him and lawlessly 57^ 
and being himself a bug leads hun on as a tyrant leads 
a State to the performarce of any recfcless deed by which he 
can maintain himself and the rabble of his associates whether 
those whom evil commnmcations have Drought in from 
without or those whom he himself has allowed to brui 
loose withm him by retson of a similar etil nature in him 
self Have we not here a picture of Ins way of life ^ 

Yes indeed, he 6a.d 

And if there axe only a few of them in the St te and the 
rest of the people are well disposed, they go away andu 
become the body guard 0 mercenary soldiers of some other 
tyrant who may probably want them for a war and 11 th re 
IS no war they stay at nome and do many httle pieces of 
miscluef m the aty 
What sort of mischie^f 

For example, they are the thieves burglars cut pur s 
foot pads, robbers of temples man stealers of the com 
munity or if they are able to speak t’ley turn informers 
and bear false witness and wie bribes 
A small catalogue o' evils, even if the perpetrators of them c 
are few in number 

Yes I said but small and great .re compar ti\e terms 
and all these thin^ m the misery and ewl which they inf ict 
upon, a State do not come within a thousand miles of the 
tyrant when this noxioas class and thtir folloviers grow 
numerous and become conscious of iheir aticiigth assisted 
bj the infatuation of tJie people, they choose irom among 
themselves tho one who has most of the tyrant in his own 
HTid, and him they create thisr tyrant, D 
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Yes he la d and he will be the most fit to be i tyrant. 

If the people yield well and good bnt if they resist him, 
as he began by beating his own father and in other so now 
if he has the power he beats them, and will keep his dear 
old fatherland or motherland, as the Cretans say in sub 
jection to his young retainers whom he has introduced to be 
their rulers and masters This as the end of his passions 
and desires 
E Exactly 

When such men are only pnwate individuals and before 
they get power this is their character they associate 
entirely with their own flatterers or eady tools or if they 
want anything from anybody they in their turn are equally 
ready to bow down before them they profess every sort of 
576 aSection for them but when they have gained their point 
they know them no more 

Yes truly 

They are always either the master or servants and never 
the friends of anybody the tyrant never tastes of true free 
dom or fnendship 

Certamly not 

And may we not rightly call such men treacherous ■* 

No question 

E Also toey are utterly unjust if we were right in our notion 
of justice? 

Yes he said and we were perfectly nght. 

Let us then sum up in a word, I said the character of the 
worst man he is the waking reality of what we dreamed 

Most true 

And this IS he who being by nature most of a lyran bean 
role and the longer he hvei the more of a tyrant he becomei. 
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Tbax IS ceatain said Glaucon taiing his turn to answer 
And will not he who has been shown to be ttie wicledi,5t 
be also the most rmserablef and he who has tyrannized C 
longest and most most continually and truly miserable, 
although this may not be the opinion of men in general J 
Yes he said inevitably 

And must not the tyrannical man be lie the tyrannical 
State and the democratical man hie the dcmocratical State 
and the same of the ethers’ 

Certainly 

And as State is to State m virtue and happiness so is man 
m relation to man? 

To be sure D 

Then companng our onginal aty wh ch was under a hag 
and the aty which is under a tyrant now do they stand as to 
virtue? 

Th^ are the opposite estremes he said for one is the 
very best and the other is the vciy worst 

There can be no mistake I said as to which is wnicfa and 
therefore I will at once inquire whether you would arme at 
a similar decision about then relative happir >is and misery 
And here we must not allow ourselves to he panic stridi n at 
the apparition of the tyrant who is only a umt and may 
perhaps have a few retainers about him but ^ t ns go as we 
ought into every corner of the aty and look II about and E 
then we will give our opinion 
A fair invitation he replied and I see as every one must 
that a tyranny is the wretchedest form o government ard 
the rule of a king the happiest 
And n estimating tlw> men too nuv I not fairly make 
a I't-p request, that I should have a judge whose m i n d can 577 
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enter nto and see through hnman nature f he must not be 
like a child who looks at the outside and is dazzled at the 
pompons aspect which the t7rannical nature assumes to the 
beholder but let him be one who has a dear insight Ma^ 
I suppose that the judgement is given in the heanng of us 
all by one who is able to judge and nas dwelt m the same 
place with him, and been present at his dail7 life and known 

B him m his family' rela-tions where he may be seen stopped of 
his tragedy attire and again in the hour of public dmger — he 
shall tell us about the happiness and misery of the tyrant 
when compared with other men? 

That agan, he said, is a very fair proposal 
Shall I assume that we ourselv^ are able and eiqienenced 
judges and have before now met with such a person? We 
shall then have some one who will answer our nquines 
By all means 

0 Let me ask you not to forget the parallel of the ludividual 
and the State beanng this in mind, and glancing in turn 
from one to the other of them, wul you tell me their respec 
toe conditions? 

What do you mean? he asked 

Beginning with the State I rephed, would you say that 
a mty which is governed by a tyrant is free or enslaved ? 

No city he said can be more completely enslaved 
And yet as jou see, there are freemen as well as masters 
m such a State ? 

Yes he said, I see that there are — a few but the people 
speaking generally and the beat of -them are nnserably 
degraded and enslaved 

D Then if the man is like the State, I said must not the 
tame rule prevail? ha soul h full of m — and vnlganty 
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““tlie best elements m iuffi are enslaved and there js a mall 
ruling pa t which is also the worst ad maddest 
Inevitably 

And would you say that the oul such a one is the soul 
of a freemar 01 of a slaved 
xle has the soul of a slave, in my opinion 
And tie State which a enslaved under a tyrant 3 u terly 
mcanable of acting voluntarJyf 
Utterly incapable 

And also the soul which is under a tyrant (I am speaiicg B 
of the soul talten as a whole) is least capable of doing wnat 
she desires there is a g-dfly which goads her and she is 
full of trouole and remorse? 

Certainlv 

And is the aty which 1 under 3 tyrant rich or poor? 

Poor 

And the tyrannical son! msst be always poo and insatiable afS 
True 

And must not such a Stale and uch a man be always 
full of fear? 

Yes indeed 

Is tiiero any State in which you will find more of Lmenta 
tion and sorrow and groaning and parr ^ 

Certainly not 

And is uUeie any man n whom jou wil^ find more 0 this 
sort of misery than m the tyranncal man who is in a fury 
of passions and desires? 

Impossible 

Reflecting upon these and similar evits, you held tbe S 
tyrannical State to be the meat miserable of States? 

And I was rght he said- 
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Ccrta nl7 I u d And when ^on kc the tame evils n the 
tyrannical man what do yon say of him > 

I say that he is by far the most miserable of all men 
The e I said I think that vou are beginmng to go 
wrong 

What do yon mean? 

I do not think that he has as yet reached the nttrost 
extreme of misery 
Then who is more miserable ^ 

One of whom I am about to speak 
Who 18 that f 

C He who ^ of a tTrannical nature, and instL.ad of leading 
3 private life has been cursed with the further misfortune 
of being a public tyrant 

From what has been said I gather that you are right 
Yea I rephed but in this high argument you should be 
a little more ceitam and should not conjecture only for ol 
all questions this respecting good and evd is the greatest 
Very true ne said. 

Let me then offer you an illustration which may, I think, 
D throw a bght upon this subject 
ViTiat IS your lUusfation? 

The case of rich individuals m aties who possess many 
slaves from them you may form an idea of the tyrants 
condition, for they both have slaves the only difference is 
that he has more slaves 
Yes that is the difference 

You know that they live securely and have nothing to 
appreh.nd from their servants^ 

What should they fear > 

Nothing But do you observe the reason of this? 
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Ye* the rewon u, tliat the whole city re leagued together 
for the protectioQ of each individuaL 
Very true I said But imagine one of these owners the E 
master say of some fifty slaves together with his family and 
pitiperty and slaves earned off by a god into the wilderness 
where there are no freemen to help him — ^will he not be m an 
agony of fear lest he and his wife and children should be put 
to death by his slaves? 

Yes he said, he will be m the utmost fear 
The tune has anived when he will be compelled to flatter 579 
divers of his slaves, and make many promises to them of 
freedom and other things much against his will — ^he will 
have to cajole his own servants 
Yes he said that vnU be the only way of savmg himself 
And suppose the same god who earned him away to sur 
round him with neighbours who will not suffer one man to 
be the master of another and who if they could catch the 
offender would take his life? 

His case will be still wor e if you suppose him to be ® 
everywhere surrounded and watched by enemies 
And IS not this the sort of pnson in which the tyrant will 
be bound — ^hewho being by nature such as we have desenbed 
13 full of all sorts of fears and lusts? His soul is dainty and 
greedy and yet alone of all men m the city he us never 
allowed to go on a journey or to see the things which other 
freemen desire to see, but he lives in his hole like a vroman 
hidden in the house and is jealous of any other citizen who C 
goes into foreign parts and sees anythmg of mte est. 

Very true, he said 

And amid evils such as these will not he who is id-governed 
m hiB own p c tyrannical man I mean whom you 
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]n*t now deadcd to be the miwt miicrable of all will no he 
be yet more mi»crable when instead of leading a piivate hf e, 
he IS constrained by fortune to be a public tyrant ^ He has to 
be master of others when he is not master of himself he is 
like a diseased or paralytic, man who is compelled to pass his 
D life, not m retirement, but fighting and comba ing with otlier 
men 

Yes he said the simil tude is most exact 
Is not his case utterly miserable^ and does no the actual 
tyrant lead a worse Ufe than he whose life you determined to 
be the worsts 
Certainly 

He who is the real tyrant whatever men may think, is the 
real slave and is obliged to practise the greatest adulation 
E and servility, and to be the flatterer of the vilest of manirnd 
He has desires which he is utterJv unable to satisfy and 
has more wants than any one and is truly poor if you know 
how to inspect the whole soul of him all his hfe long he is 
beset with fear and is full of convulsions and distractions even 
as the State which he resembles and surely the resemblance 
holds? 

Very true he said 

5fo Moreover as we were saying before he grows worse 
from having power he becomes and is of necessity more 
jealous more faithless more unjust more friendless more 
impious than he was at first he is the purveyor and 
chensher of every sort of vice and the consequence is that 
he 13 supremely miserable and that he makes everybody else 
as miserable as hunself 
No man of any sense will dispute your words 
Come then, I said, and ai the general nmp re m thcatncal 
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contests proclauns tJic result, do 70U also deadc who n your B 
opiuion IS first m Jie scaie of happiness and who second 
and in what order the others ■follow there are five of them 
in all — ^they are the royal, timocratical oligarchical, demo 
cratical tyrannical 

The decision 77111 be easily giten he replied they shall 
be choruses coming on the stage and I must judge them in 
the ordei. in which they enter by the criterion of virtue and 
■nee happiness and misery 

Need we hire a herald or shall I announce that the son 
of Aristou [the best] has decided that the best and justest 
is also the happiest and that this is he who is the most C 
royal man and long over himself and that the worst ana 
most unjust man is also the most miserable and that tms is 
he who bemg the greatest tyrant of himself is also the 
gi atest tyrant of his Stated 

Make the proclamation yoursdf he said 

4n.d shall 1 add whether seen or unseen by gods and 
men ^ 

Let the words be added 

Then this I said will be our first proof and there is 
another which may also have some weight D 

What s that? 

The second proof is derived from the nature of the son! 
seeing that the individnal soul like the State has been 
divided by us into three pnnaples the division may I think, 
fnrmsh a new demonstration 

Of what nature! 

It seems to me that to these three pnnaples three pleasures 
correspond also three desires and goveimng powers 

How do yon I he said. 
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There s one principle with wh eh as we were saying 
a man learns another with which he is angr7 the thitd 
£ haring many forms has no special name but is denoted by 
the general term appetitive from the extraordmary strength 
and vehemence of the desires of eating and drinking and the 
other sensual appetites which are the mam elements of it 
jSi also money loving because such desires are generally satished 
by the help of money 

That is true he said 

If we were to say that the loves and pleasures of this 
third part were concerned with gain we should then bq 
able to fall back on a single notion and might truly and 
inteUigibly desenbe this part of the soul as loving gam or 
monqr 

I agree with you 

Agam 15 not the passionate element wholly se* on ruhng 
and conquering and getting fame? 

B True 

Suppose we call it the contentiou or ambitious — would the 
term be suitable ^ 

Extremely suitable 

On the other hand every one sees tnat the principle of 
knowledge is wholly directed to th" truth, and cares less 
than either of the others for gam or fame 

Far less 

Lover of wisdom lover of knowledge are titles which 
we may fitly apply to that part of the soul? 

Certainly 

One pnnaple pievails m the souls of one class of men, 
C another m others as may happen? 

Vci 
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Then we may began by aasuming that theo^s a^e three 
classes of men — Clovers of wisdom lovers of honour lovers 
of gain? 

Exactly 

And there are three lands of pleasure which are their 
several objects? 

Very true 

Now if you examine the three classes of men and ask of 
them m turn which of thear lives is pleasantest each will be 
found praising lus own and depreciating that of others the 
xnoney maker will amtrast the vanity of honour or of learning D 
if they bring no money with the solid advantages of gold and 
silver? 

True he said 

And the lover of honour — ^wbat will be his opinion^ WiU 
he not think that the pleasure of nches is vulgar while tic 
pleasure of learning if it brings no distinction is all smoke 
and nonsense to him? 

Very true 

And are we to suppose ^ I said that the philosopher sets 
any value on other pleasures m comparison with the pleasure E 
of knowing the truth and in that pursuit abiding, ever 
If-arn mg not BO far indeed from the heaven of pleasure f 
Does he not call the other pleasures necessary under the 
idea that li there were no necessity for them he would 
rather not have them? 

There can be no doubt of that he rephed 

Since then the pleasures of each class and the hfe of each 
are in dispute and the question is not which life is more or 

s Readuip with Giasere aad Hriq:)T1ti ri and onutupg oiZey 
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58 IcM honourable, or better or worse but wh ch is the more 
pleasant o’" painless — ^how shall we tnow who speaks tinly? 

I cannot myself tell he said 

Well but what ought to be the criterion? Is any better 
than experience and wisdom and reason? 

There cannot be a better he said 

Then I said, reflect Of the three individuals which 
has the greatest experience of all the pleasures which we 
enumerated? Has the lover of gam m learning tne nature 
of essential truth greater experience of the pleasure of 

E knowledge than the philosopher has of the pleasure of gain? 

The philosopher he rephed, has greatly the advantage 
for he has 0* necessity always known the taste of the other 
pleasures from his childliood upwards but the lover of gan 
m all his experience has not of necessity tasted — or I should 
rather say even had he desired, could hardly have tasted — 
the svfeetness of lemming and knowing truth 

Then the lover of wisdom has a great advantage over the 
lover of gain for he has a double experience? 

C Yes, very great 

Again, has he greater experience of the pleasures of honour 
or the lover of honour of the pleasures of wisdom ? 

Nay he said, all three are honoured m proportion as they 
attam their object for the nch man and the brave man and 
the vnse man alike have their crowd of admirers, and as 
they all receive honour they all have experience of the 
pleasures of honour but the debght which is to be found 
in the knowledge of true being is knoavn to the philosopher 
only 

l> Hb eipencnce, then, will enable him to judge better than 
any one? 
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Far better 

And he is the onij one who has wisdom as well as cs 
perienoe? 

Certainly 

Further the very faculty which is the instrument of judge 
ment is not possessed by the covetous or ambitious man, but 
only by the philosopher ? 

What faculty? 

Reason with whom, as we were saying the decision 
ought to rest 

Yes 

And reasoning is pecubarly his instrument > 

Certainly 

If wealth and gam were the critenon then the prai e or 
blame of the lover of gam would surely be the most trust £ 
worthy’ 

Assuledly 

Or if honour or victory or courage m that case the judge- 
ment of the ambitious or pugnaaons would be the truest? 

Clearly 

But since experience and wisnom and reason are the 
judges — 

The only inference pos ible fie replied, is that pleasures 
which are approved by the lover of wisdom and reason are 
the truest. 

And so we arrive at the result, that tie pleasure of the 
mtelligent part of the soul is the pleasantest of the three 5®^ 
and that he of us in whom this is the ruling principle has tie 
pleasantest life 

Unqnettioiiably he said, the witc man speahs With authority 
whpn -nniOT'" of Ji. own l-f»* 
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And what does the judge affinn o be tie 1 fc vh ci s next, 
and the pleasure wixch s next 

Clearly that of the soldier and lover of honour who is 
nearer to himself than the money maker 
Last comes the lover of gain* 

Very tnie he said 

B Twice in succession then has the just man overthrown the 
unjust in this confi ct and now comes the thi d trial which 
IS dedicated to Olympian Zens the savionr a a ge whisners 
in my ear that no pleasure except tnat of the wise is quite 
true and pure — all others are a shadow only and surely 
tnis wiU prove the greatest and most decisive of falls P 
Yes the greatest but will you explain yourself ? 

C I will work out the subject and yon shall answer my 
questions 
Proceed 

Say then is not pleasure opposed to pa n? 

True 

And there is a neutral state which is neitJier pleasure nor 
pain* 

There is 

A state which is intermediate and a sort of repose of the 
soul about either — ^that is what you mean^ 

^es 

You remember what people say when they are sicLf 
W hat do they say ? 

That after all nothing is pleasanter than health But then 
they never knew this to be the greatest of pictures until 

D they were ilL 

Ye* I know he ta d. 

And when pcnons ate snffcnng from acute pa n you muit 
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tavc Lcaid them tsj that thae a nothiBg pleasanter than to 
get nd of their paiaf 

I have 

And there are many other cases of suffeiing in which the 
mere rest and cessation of pain and not any posit ve enjoy 
ment is extolled by them as the greatest pleasure? 

Yes he said at the time they are pleased and well content 
to be at rest 

Agam when pleasure ceases that sort of rest or cessation E 
will be painful; 

Donbtless he said 

Then the mtermediate state of rest will be pleasure and 
will also be pam? 

So It would seem. 

But can that which is nather become both ? 

I should say no 

And both pleasure and pam are motions of the soul are 
they not? 

Yes 

But that which is neither was just now shown to be rest 58^ 
and not motion and in a mean between them! 

Yes 

How then can we be right in supposmg that the absence 
of pain IS pleasure, or that the absence of pleasure is painf 

Impossible;. 

This then is an appearance only and not a realty that is 
to say the rest is pleasuie at the moment and m comparison 
of what 16 painful and painful in comparison of what is 
pleasant but all these representations when tried by the 
test of true pleasure are not real but a sort of imposition! 

TTiat IS the inference 
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Look at th other clais of plcajorea whicn have no ante- 
cedent pains and j oa will no longer suppose as you perhaps 
may at present that pleasure is only the cessation of p in or 
pain of pleasure 

What are they he said, and where shall I find them? 

There are many of th m take as an example the pleasures 
of smell which are very great and have no antecedent pains 
they come in a moifient, and waen they depart leave no pain 
behind them 

Most true he said 

C Let us not then be induced to beheve that pure pleasure 
IS the cessation of pain, or pain of pleasure 

No 

Still the more numerous and violent pleasures which each 
the soul through the oody are generally of this sort — they 
are reliefs of pain 

That is true 

And the anticipations of future pleasures and pains are of 
a like nature? 

Yes 

D Shall I give you an illustration of them> 

Let me hear 

You wou’d allow I said that there is in nature an upper 
and lower and middle region? 

I should 

And if a person were to go from the lower to the middle 
region would he not imagine that he is going up and he 
who IS standing in the middle and sees whence he has come, 
would imagine that he is already m the upper region if he 
has never seen the true upper world? 

To be sure, he aa d how can he think otherwise? 
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Bat li he were taken back again be wuold imag irn- and E 
triil7 imagine, that he was descending? 

No doubt 

AU that would arise out of lus ignorance of the true upper 
and middle and lower regions? 

Yes 

Then can you wonder that persons who are incsperienced 
in the truth, as they have wrong ideas about many other 
things should also have wrong ideas about pleasure and pain 
and the mteimediate state so that when they are only being 
drawn towards the painful they fed pain and think the pain 585 
which they espenence to be real, and in like manner when 
diawn away from pam to the neutral or intermediate state 
they firmly believe that they have reached the goal of satiely 
and pleasure they not knowing pleasure err in contrastmg 
pain with the ab ence of pam, which is like contrastmg black 
with grey instead ot white — can yon wonder I say at this? 

No indeed I should be much more disposed to wonder 
at the opposite 

Look at the m tter thus — ^Hunger thirst, and the like 
are inanitions of the bodily state? B 

Yes 

And ignorance and folly are inanitions of the soul ? 

T-ue 

And food and wisdom are the corie^ondmg satisfactions 
of eitner? 

Certainly 

And IS the satisfaction derived from that which has less or 
from that winch has more esistenc, the truer? 

Qearly from that which has more 

What clanes of things have a grea ei share of pure exist 
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esce jn jrenr judgement — ^thoae of wluch food and dnnfc 
and condiments and all kinds of sustenance are examples or 
the class which contams true opinion and knowledge and 
C mind and all the different kinds of virtue f Put the question 
in this way — Which has a more pure being — that which is 
concerned vnth the invariable the immortal, and the true, 
and IS of such a nature and is found m such natures or that 
which 1$ concerned with «nd found in the variable and 
mortal, and is i self variable and mortal > 

Far purer he rephed, is the being of that which is con 
cexned with the invariable 

And does the essence of the mvanable partake of know 
ledge m the same degree as of essence f 
Yes of knowledge in the same degree 
And of truth in the same degree 
Yes 

And conversely that which has less of truth will also have 
less of essence? 

Necessarily 

D Then m general those kinds of things which are in the 
service of the body have less of truth and essence thin those 
Tihich are in the service of the soul^ 

Far less 

And has not the body it elf less of truth and essence than 
the soul'* 

Yes 

What IS filled with more real existence and actually has 
a more real existence is more really filled than that which is 
filled with less real existence and is less real’ 

Of course 

And if there be a pleasure m being with that which 
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J9 according to nature, that which i* more really filled with 
more real being will more really and truly enjoy trueB 
pleasure whereas that which participates m less real being 
will be less truly and surely satisfied, and will participate in 
an lUusoiy and less real pleasure 1 
Unquestionably 

Those then who know not wisdom and virtue and are 586 
always busy with gluttony and sensuahty go down and 
up again as far as the mean and in this region they move at 
random throughout hie, but they never pass into the true 
upper world thither they neither look nor do they ever 
find their way neither are they truly filled with true being 
nor do they taste of pure and abiding pleasure T.iVe cattle 
with their eyes always loobng down and their heads stooping 
to the earth that is to the dining table they fatten and feed 
and breed, and m then excessive love of these dehghts they b 
kick and butt at one another with horns and hoofs which are 
made of iron and they kill one another by reason of their 
insatiable lust For they fill themselves with that which is 
not substantial and the part of themselves which they fill a 
also unsubstantial and incontinent 
Verily Sociates said Glaucon, you describe the life of the 
many like an oracle 

Their pleasures are mixed with pams — ^how can they be 
otherwise^ For they are mere shadows and pictures of the 
true and are coloured by contrast which exaggerates both C 
light and shade and so they implant in the minds of fools 
insane desires of themselves and they are fought about as 
Stesichorus says that the Greeks fought about the shadow of 
Helen at Troy in ignorance of the truth 
Something of that sort must inevitably happen. 
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And mns not the 1 ke laappen VTith the spirited or 
passionate element of the sonlf Will not the passionate 
man who cames his passion into ac ion be in the hke case 
whether he is eninous and ambitious or violent and con 
tentious or angry and discontented if he be seeking to attam 
D nonour and victoiy and the satisfaction of hia anger without 
reason or sensed 

Yes, he said the same will happen with the spirited 
element also 

Then may we not confidently assert that the lovers of 
money and honour when they seek their pleasures under the 
gmdance and in the company or ^eason and knowledge, and 
pursue after and win the pleasures which wisdom shows 
them, will also have the truest pleasures in the highest degree 
which. 13 attainable to them, inasmuch as they follow truth 
£ and they will have the pleasii es which are n tural to them 
if that which is best for each one is also most natural to him > 

Yes certainly the best is the most natural 

And when the whole soul follows the philosophical orin 
ciple^ and there is no division the several parts are ]ust 
5S7 and do each of them their own business and enjoy severally 
the best and truest pleasures of whicU they are capable^ 

Exactly 

But when either of the two other pnnaples prevails it 
fails m attaining its own pleasure and compels the rest to 
puisne after a pleasure which is a shadow only and which 
is not their ownf 

True 

And the gre ter the interval which separates them from 
philosophy and reason the more strange and illusive will be 
the pleasure f 
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Yes 

And 15 not thiit farthest fionaL reason which is at the gieatest 
distance from law and order? 

Clearly 

And the 1 jstful and tyranmcal desires are as we saw at the 
greatest distance? B 

Yes 

And the royal and orderly desires are nearest ^ 

Yes 

Then the tyrant will lire at the gieatest distance from true 
or natural pleasure, and the king at the least? 

Certainly 

But if so the tyrant will hve most unpleasantly, and the 
king most pleasantly? 

Inevitably 

Would you know the measure of the interval which 
separates them^ 

Will you tell me? 

There appear to be three pleasures one geniune and two 
^anous now the transgression of the tyrant reaches a point C 
beyond the spunous he has mn away from the region of 
Law and reason and taken up h^ abode with certain slave 
pleasures which are his sa eHites and the measure of hiS 
inferiority can only be eqiresscd m a figure 

How do you mean? 

I assume, I said that the tyrant is in the third place from 
the oligarch the democrat was in the middle? 

Yes 

And if there is trnth in what has preceded he will be 
wedded to an image of pleasure which is thnee removed as 
to truth from the pleasure of tlie cihgaich? 
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He wlU 

And the oligarch is third from the royal sin*.e we count 
D as one royal and aiistocratical ^ 

Yes he is third 

Then the tyrant is removed from true pleasure by the 
space of a number which is three times three ? 

Manifestly 

The shadow then of tyrannical pleasure determined by the 
number of length will be a plane figure 
Certainly 

And if you raise the power and make the plane a sohd 
there is no difficulty m seeing how vast is the interval by 
which the tyrant is parted from the king 
Yes the arithmetiaan will easily do the sum 
Or if some person begma at the other end and measures 
E the interval by which the king is parted from, the tyrant in 
truth of pleasure he will find him when the multiplication is 
completed living 729 times more pleasantly and the tyrant 
more painfully by this same interval 

What a wonderful calculation ' And how enormous is the 
588 distance which separates the just from the umust m regard to 
pleasure and pain ' 

Yet a true calculation I said and a number which nearly 
concerns human bfe, if human beings are concerned with 
days and mights and months and years ^ 

Yes, he said, human hie is certainly concerned with them 
Tnen if the good and just man be thus superior m pleasure 
to the evil and unjust, his superiority will be infinitely greater 
in ptopiiety of hfe and in beauty and virtue? 
Immeasurably greater 

yajj %€taiy tqmb tb oihiiIict of dayi and ni ghti u the jea 


The beast, the lion and the man IX fH b 

WeU I tad ind now having amved at thi, stage of the B 
argnment we may revert to the words which brought us 
hither Was not some one saying that injustice was a gain 
to the perfeedy unjubt who was reputed to be just? 

Yes that was said 

Now then having determined the power and quahty of 
justice and injustice let us have a little conversation with 
bun 

What shall we say to him? 

I et ns make an image of the soul that he may have hjs 
own words presented before his eyes 
Of what sort? ^ 

An deal image of the soul like the composite creations of 
ancient mythology such as the C hun era or Scylla or Cerberus 
and there are many others in which two or more difterent 
natures arc said to grow into one 
There are said to have been such umons 
Then do you now model the form of a multitudinous 
many headed monster having a rmg of heads of all manner 
of beasts tame and wild, which he is able to generate and 
metamorphose at will 

You suppose marvellous powers- m the artist but as D 
language is more phable than wax or any similar substance, 
let there be such a model as yon propose 
Suppose now that you make a second form as of a lion 
and a third of a man the second smaller than the first and 
the third smaller than the second 
That^ he said is an easier task and I have made them as 
yon say 

And now jom them and let the three grow mto one 
That has been accompluhcd. 
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1 he many headed heart 

Next fasluon tlie onb dc of them mto a nog c rmage, ai of 
a man, so that he who is not able to look within and sees 
F only the onter hull, ma7 beheFe the beast to be a single 
human creature 

I hare done so he said 

And now to him who m»inta ns that it is profitable for the 
human creature to be unjust and unprofitable to be just let 
us reply tnat if he be right i is profitable for this creature to 
feast the multitudmous monster and strengthen the bon and 
58^ the lion hke qualities but to starve and weaken the man 
who is consequently liable to be dragged about at the mercy 
of either of the other two and he is not to attempt to 
familianze or harmonize them with one another — ^he ought 
rather to sufier them to fight and bite and devour one another 

Certainly he said , that is what the approver of injustice 
says 

To him the supporter of justice makes answer that he 
should ever so speak and act as to give the man within him 
in some way or other the most complete mastery over the 
S entire human creature He should watch over the many 
headed monster hke a good husbandman fostering and 
cultivatmg the gende qualities and preventing the wild ones 
from growing he should be making the lion heart his ally 
and in common care of them all should be uniting the several 
parts with one another and with himself 

Yes he said that is qmte what the mamtamer of justice 
will say 

And so from every point of view whether of pleasure^ 
C honour or advantage the approver of justice is right and 
speaks the truth and the disapprover is wrong and false and 
gnoiantf 
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Yes from every point of -view 

Come now, and let us gentlp reason with the unjust who 
IS not mtentionalJfm error Sweet Sir we will say to him 
wha'- tninh yon of thmgs esteemed noble and ignoble » Is 
not the noble that which subjects tJie beast to the man or D 
rather to the god m man and the ignoble that which 
subjects the man to the beastf He can hardly avoid 
saying Yes — caa he now^ 

Not if he has any regard for my opinion 
But, if he agree so far we may ask him to answer another 
question Then how would a man profit if he received gold 
and silver on the condition that he was to enslave the noblest 
part of him to the worst ? Who can imagine that a man who 
sold his son or daughter mto slavery for money espeaally if F 
he sold them mto the hands of fierce and evil men would 
be the gamer however large aught he the sum which he 
received? Aud will any one say that he is not a miEerable 
caitiff who remorselessly sells bs own divine being to that 590 
which 16 most godless and detestable? Enphyle took the 
necklace as the price of her husband s hfe, hut he is takine 
a bribe m order to compass a worse rum 
Yes said Glancon far virorse—I will answer for him 
Has not the mtemperate been censured of old, because in 
him the huge multifonn monster is allowed to be too much at 
large? 

Clearly 

And men are blamed for pnde and bad temper wheu the 
Lon and seipent element in them disproportionately grows B 
and gams strength? 

Yes. 

And Icmry and •oftnc*# arc blamed, because they dai 
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and weaken this same creatnie and make a coward of 
fum? 

Very true 

And IS not a man reproaclied for Sattery and meanness 
wio subordmates the spirited animal to the unruly monster 
and for the sake of money of which he can nerex have 
enough, habituates him in the da/s his youth to be 
trampled m the mire and from being a lion to become a 
monkey? 

C True he said 

And why are mean employments and manual arts a re 
proach? Only because they imply a natural weakness of 
the higher pnnciplc the individual is unable to control the 
creatures within him but has to court them and his great 
study IS how to flatter them 

Such appears to be the reason 

And therefore being desirous of plaang mm under a rule 
like that of the beat vre say that he ought to be the servaut 
D of the best, m whom the Divine rules not as Thrasymachus 
supposed, to the injury of the servant but because every one 
had better be ruled by divine wisdom dwelling within him 
or if this be impossible then by an external authority in 
order that we may be all as far as possible under the same 
government friends and equals 

True he said 

E And this 18 clearly seen to be the intention of the law 
which the ally of the whole aty and is seen also in the 
authority which we exerase over children, and the refusal 
to let them be free until we have established in them a 
pnnaple analogous to the constitution of a state, and by 
I cultiTation of this higher dement have set up n their hearts 
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a gaardian and mlcr like oar own, and wlien tins u done 
they may go thar way* 

Yes, he said the purpose o£ the law u mamfest 
Prom what point of view, then, and on what ground can 
we say tha"^ a man is profited by injustice or intemperance or 
other baseness, which will make him a worse man even 
though he acquire money or power by his wickedness^ 

From no point of view at alL 

What snail he profit if his mjustice be undetected and 
unpunished ^ He who is undetected only gets worse, whereas b 
he who is detected and punished has the brutal part of his 
nature silenced and humanized the gentler element m him 
IS liberated, and his whole soul is perfected and. ennobled by 
the acquirement of justice and temperance and vnsdom more 
than tie body ever is by receiving gifts of beauty strength 
and health, in proportion as the soul is more honourable than 
the body 

Certainly he said 

To this nobler purpose the man of understanding will o 
devote the energies of his Lie. And m the first place 
he will honour studies which impress these quahties on his 
soul and will disregard others? 

Clearly he said 

In the next place he will regulate his bodily habit and 
traimng and so far will he be from yielding to brutal and 
irrational pleasures that he wdl regard even health as quite 
a secondary matter his first object will be not that he may 
be fair or strong or well unless he is likely thereby to gain D 
temperance but he will always desire so to attemper the 
body as to preserve the harmony of the soul? 

Certainly he will if he has true music n huu- 
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And n the acqn sition of wealth there b a pnnrrple of 
order and harmony which he will also observe he will not 
allow himself to be dazzled by the foohsh applause of the 
world, and heap up nches to his own infinite harm? 

Certainly not he said 

E "'"^e will look at the aty which is within him and take heed 
that no disorder occur in it sucli as aught arise either from 
superflnity or from, want , and upon this prmaple he mil 
regulate his property and gain or spend accordmg to his 
means 

Very ■‘rue. 

And for the same reason, he will gladly accept and enjoy 
Sgi such honours as he deems likely to make him a better man 
but those whether private or pubbe which axe likely to 
disorder his life he wdl avoids 

Then if that is his motive he will not be a statesman 

By the dog of Egypt, he wiU • in the aty which is his own 
he certainly will though in the land of his birth perhaps not 
unless he have a divine call 

I understand you mean that he wiU be a ruler in the aty 
of which we are the founders and whic h exists m idea only 
B for I do not believe that there is such a one anywhere on 
earth? 

In heaven, I replied theie is laid up a pattern of it 
/ methmks which he who desires may behold, and beholding, 

may set his own house in order ^ But whether such a one 
exists or ever will exist in fact is no matter for he will live 
after the manner of that aiy having nothing to do -with any 
other 

1 think so, he sa d 

Or tala up bit abode dierc. 
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Or the many excellences which I perceiTe in the order of steph 
our State there is none which upon reflection pleases me 595 
better than the rule about poetry 
To what do you refer? 

To the rejection of imitative poetry which certainly ought 
not to be received as I see far more clearly now that 
the parts of the soul have been distinguished. B 

What do you mean* 

Speaking in confidence, for I should not hie to have my 
words repeated to the tragedians and the rest of the mutative 
tribe — ^but I do not mina saymg to yon, that all poetical 
imitations are ruinous to the understandmg of the hearers 
and that the knowledge of their true nature is the only 
artidote to them. 

Explam the purport of your remark 
Well I will tell yon although I have alwap from my 
earhest youth had an awe and love of Homer which even 
now makes the words falter on my Ups for he is the great 
captain and teacher of the whole of that chanmng tragic C 
company but a man is not to be reverenced more than 
the truth, and therefore I will speak out 
Very good he said 

Listen to me then or rather, answer me 
Put your question 

Can you tell me what imitation is? for I really do not 

know 
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I he three beds 


A likely thing then, that I »honld know 

36 Why not > for the duller eye may often see a thing sooner 
than the keener 

Very true he said but in your presence even if I had any 
faint notion I could not muster courage to utter it Will you 
mquire yourself f 

Well then, shall we begin the mqmry in our usual manner 
Whenever a number of individuals have a common name 
we assume them to have also a correspondmg idea or form . 
do you understand me? 

I do 

Let us take any common instance there are beds and 
B tables in the world — aplenty of them, are there not ? 

Yes 

But there are only two ideas or forms of them — one the 
idea of a bed the other of a table. 

True 

And the maker of either of them makes a bed or he makes 
a table for our use in accordance wi h the idea — ^that is our 
way of speaking in this and similar instances — ^but no rtificer 
makes the ideas themselves how could he ' 

Impossible 

And there is another aitist — I should like to know what 
you would say of him 
C Who IS he ? 

One who is the maker of all the works of all other work 
men 

What an extraordinary man 1 

Wait a little, and there will be more reason for your saying 
so For this is he who is able to make not only vessels 
of every kmd but plants and Is himip.lf and all other 
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and tlnr mak^s 

til ngs die eartli and LcaTcn, and the things which a e m 
heaven or under the earth he makes the gods also 

He must be a wizard and no mistake 

Oh ' you are incredulous are you’ Do you mean that 
there is no such maker or creator or that m one sense there 
might be a maker of all these things but in another not ’ Do 
you see that there is a way m which you could make them 
all yoursdff 

What way? 

An easy way enough or rather, there arc many ways 
m which the feat might be q^nidcly and easily accomplished, 
none q^mcker than that of turning a mirror round and round 
— ^you would soon enough make the sun and the heavens E 
and the earth and yourself, and other animals and plants and 
all the other things of which we were ]ust now speaking m 
the mirror 

Yes he said but they would be appearances only 

Very good I said, you are coming to the point now And 
the painter too is as 1 conceive just such another — a creator 
of appearances, is he not? 

Of course. 

But then I suppose you will say that what he creates is 
untrue And yet there is a sense n which the painter also 
creates a bed? 

Yes he said but not a real bed 

And what of the maker of the bed? were you no saymg 597 
that he too makes not the idea whicn according to our view 
IB the essence of the bed but only a particular bed? 

Yes I did 

Then if he do"s not make that which exists he cannot 
make true existence, but only some semhlaace of existence 
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GW, tte carpenter^ 

and if any one were to say that the work of the maker of the 
bed or of any other vrorkman has real existence he could 
hardly be supposed to be speamng the trutn 
At any rate he replied, philosophers would say that he 
was not speaking the truth 

No wonder then that his woik too is an indistinct ex 
pression of truth 
B No wonder 

Suppose now that by the light of the examples just offered 
we ini^uire who this imitator is i 
If you please 

Well then here are three beds one existing m nature 
which 13 made by God as I think that we may say — for 
no one else can be the maker? 

No 

There is another which is the work of the carpent rf 
Yes 

And the work of the painter is a third* 

Yes 

Beds then arc of three kinds and there are three artists 
ho superintend them God the maxei of the bed and the 
painter * 

Yes there are three of them 

3 God whether from choice or from necessity made one bed 
in nature and one only two or more such ideal beds neither 
ever have been nor ever will be made by God 
Why IS that* * 

Because even if He had made Bat two a third would still 
appear behind them which both of them would have for 
their idesu and that would be the ideal bed and not the 
two others 
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Veiy true, he said. 

God taew this and He desired to be the real maker of D 
a real bed not a particular maker of a particular bed and 
therefore He created a bed which, ib essentially and by 
nature one only 

So we beheve 

Shall we then speak of Hun as the natural author or 
maker of the bed 

Yes he replied inasmuch as by the natural process of 
creation He is the anther of this and of all other things 

And what shall we say of the carpenter — ^is not he also the 
maker of the bed? 

Yes 

But would yon call the painter a creator and maker > 

Certainly not 

Yet if he is not the maker what is he in relation to the 
bed? 

I think he said that we may fairly designate him as the E 
imitator of that which the others moke 

Good, I said then yon call him who is third in the 
descent from nature an imitator 

Certainly he said. 

And the tragic poet is an imitator and therefore like all 
other imitators, he is thnee removed from the king and from 
the truth? 

That appears to be so 

Then about the imitator we are agreed And what about 
the painter? — would hke to know whether he may be 59S 
thought to mutate that which or^nally exists m nature or 
only the creations of artists? 

The latter 
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Ab thq? are or as they appear! yon have st 11 o determine 
this 

What do yoTi mean? 

I mean that yon may loot at a bed from different points of 
view obliquely or directly or from, any other point of view 
and the bed WiU appear different but there is no difference 
in reality And the same of all things 

Yes he said, the difference is only apparent 
E Now let me ask you anothe- question Which is the art of 
paintmg designed to be — an imitation of things as they aie^ 
or as they appear — of appearance or of reahty? 

Of appearance 

Then the imitator I said, is a long way off the truth and 
can do all things because he lightly touches on a small part 
of them and that part an image For example A painter 
will paint a cobbler carpenter or any other artist though he 
C knows nothing of their arts and if he is a good artist he 
may deceive children or simple persons when he shows 
them his p cture of a carpenter from a distance and they 
will fancy that they are looking at a real carpenter 

Certainly 

And whenever any one informs us that he has found a man 
who knows all the arts, and all things else that anybody 
knows and every single thing with a higher degree of ac 
D curacy than any other man — ^whoever tells us this I think 
that we can only imagine him to be a simple creature who is 
likely to have been deceived by some wizard or actor whom 
he met and whom he thought all knowing, because he him 
self was unable to analyse the nature of knowledge and 
Ignorance and imitation 

Most true. 
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And so wlicn we hear pwsoos saying that tt« tragadans 
and Homer who ig at their head know all the arts and all 
things hninan virtue as well as vice and divine things too £ 
for that the good poet cannot compose well unless he knows 
his subject and that he who has not thm knowledge can 
never be a poet we ought to consider whether here also 
there may not be a similar illusion Perhaps they may have 
come across imitators and been deceived by tliem they 
Biay not have remembered when they saw their works that 
these were but imitations thrice removed from the truth and 599 
could easily be made without any knowledge of the truth, 
because they are appearances only and not reahties? Or 
after all they may be in the right, and poets do really know 
the things about which they seem to the many to speak so 
well^ 

The question he said should by all means be considered 

Now do you suppose that if a person were able to make 
the original as well as the image he would seriously devote 
himself to the image-maimg branch? Would he allow 
imitation to be the ruling principle of his life, as if he had 
nothing higher in him? B 

I should say not 

The real artist who knew what he was imitating would be 
inter^ted in realities and not in mutations and would desire 
to leave as memonalB of himself works many and fair and 
instead of being the author of encomiums he woula prefer 
to be the theme of them 

Yes he said, that would be to him a source of much 
greater honour and profit 

IheTt, I said we must put a question to Homer not about 
medione, or any of the arts to wh ch bs poems only ma c 
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d«Lntally refer we a,c not going to ask him, or any other 
poet whether he has cured patients hie Asdepms or left 
behind him a school of medicine such as the Asdepiads were 
or whether he only talks about medicine and other arts at 
second hand but we have a right to know respectmg 
mihrary tactics politics education, which are the chiefest 
D and noblest subjects of his poems and we may fairly ask him 
about them Friend Fomer tnen we say to him, if you 
are only in the second remove from truth in what you say 
of virtue and not m the third — ^not an image maker or 
imitator — and if you are able to discern what pursuits make 
men better or worse in private or pubhc hfe tell us what 
State was ever bet er governed by your Lelpf The good 
F order of Lacedaemon is due to Lycurgus and many other 
aties great and small have been similarly benefited by others 
but who says that you have been a good legislator to them 
and have done them any good? Italy and Sicily boast of 
Charondas and there is Solon who is renowned among us , 
but what aty has anything to say about you ? Is there any 
city which he might name f 

I think not said Glaucon not even the Homerids them 
selves pretend that he was a legislator 
600 Well, but is there any war on record which was earned on 
successfully by him or aided by his counsels when he was 
alive f 

There is not 

Or IS there any mvention ^ of his applicable to the arts or 
to human Me such as Thales the Milesian or Anacharsis the 
ScytMan and other ingemous men have conceived, which is 
attnbuted to him? 
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There u ahsolntdj notlung of the bud. 

Bat if Homer never did any public service was he privately 
a guide or teacher of any? Had he m his Lfetime friends 
who loved to aasoaate with him, and who handed downs 
to postenty an Homeric way of life such as was established 
by Pythagoras who was so greatly beloved for his wisdom, 
and whose foUowers are to this day qmte celebrated for the 
order which was named after him? 

Nothing of the kmd is recorded of him For surely 
Socrates Creophylus the companion of Homer that child of 
flesh whose name alwaj's males us laugh might be more 
justly ridiculed for his stupidity if as is said Homer vias 
greatly neglected by him and others m his own day when he C 
was ahve ? 

Yes I replied that is the tradition But can you imagine, 
Glaucon that if Homer had really been able to educate and 
improve manlind — ^if he had possessed hnowledge and not 
been a mere imitatOi — can yon imagine I say that he would 
not have had many followers and been honoured and loved 
by them^ Protagoras of Abdera, and Prodicus of Ceos and 
a host of others have only to whisper to their contemporaries 
You will never be able to manage either your own house D 
or your own State until you appoint us to be your mmisters 
of education ’ — and this ingenious device of theirs has such 
an effect m making men love them that their o<jmpamons 
all but carry them about on thar shoulders And is it 
conceivable that the contemperanes of Homer or agam of 
Hesiod would have allowed either of them to go about as 
rhapsodists if they had really been able to make mankind 
virtnons? Wonld they not have been as unwilling to part 
with them as with gold, and have compelled them to stay 
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Foets are me e irnitaiors 


E at home with them I Or f t] c master wonH not s ay then 
the disciples would Iiava followed him about everywnere 
until they had got education enough? 

Ye- Socrates that I think> is quite true 

Then must we not infer that all these noetical individuals 
beginmng with Homer are only imitators they copy images 
6oi of virtue and the like but the truth they never reach? The 
poet is hke a pamter who as we have already observed 
Will make a likeness of a cobbler tnough he understands 
nothing of cobbhng and his peture s good enough for those 
who know no more than he floes and judge only by colours 
and figures 

Quite so 

In like manner the poet with his words and phrases^ 
may be said to lay on the colours of the several arts himself 
understanding their nature only enough to mutate them 
and other people who are as ignorant as he is and judge 
only from his woras imagine that if he speaks of cobbling or 
of military tactics or of anything else in metre and harmony 
E and rhythm he speaks very well — such is the sweet influence 
which melody and rhythm by nature have And I think that 
you must have observed again and again what a poor appear^ 
ance the tales of poets make when stripped of the colours 
which music puts upon them and recited m simple prose 

Yes, lie said 

They are like faces which were never reaUy beautiful, but 
only blooming and now the bloom of youth has passed 
away from tnem? 

Exactly 

Here is another point The mutator or mat^r of the image 

Or with ha uid 'rtrba. 
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knows noth ng of true esatratce he knows appearances onl) 

Am I not nghtf C 

Yes 

Then let ns have a dear understanding and not be satisfied 
with half an explanation. 

Proceed 

Of the painter we sap that he will paint rems and he will 
paint a bit! 

Yes 

And the worker in leather and brass will make them? 

Certamlp 

But does the p inter know the right form of the bit nd 
rejis“ Nap hardlp even the worleis in brass and leather 
who make them onlp the horseman who knows how to use 
them — ^he knows their nght form 

Most true 

And map we not sap tl e same of all things 

What? 

That there are three arts winch are concerned with all D 
lungs one which uses another which makes a third which 
imitates them? 

Yes 

And the excellence or beauty or truth of everp structure 
animate or inammate and of everp action of man is relative 
to the use for which nature or the artist has intended them 

True 

Then the user of them must have the greatest experience 
of them and he must indicate to the maker the good or bad 
qualities which develop themselves m use for example the 
fiute-plaper will tell the flute maker which of his flutes is 
•atwfactoiy to the perfo he will tdl him how he onghc 



or E Imitation requtres no knowledge 

E to make them, and the othe» will attend to his mstnic 
tione^ 

Of course 

The one knows and therefore speaks with aiithontp about 
the goodness and badness of fiutes, wlule the other conhduig 
HI hun will do what he is told by hun> 

True 

The instrument is the same but about the excellence or 
badness of it the maker will only attain to a correct belief 
and this he will gam from him who knows by talking to him 
602 and bemg compelled '^o hear what he has to say, whereas the 
user will have knowledge? 

True 

But will the mutator have eithe ? Will he know from us 
whether or no his drawing is correct or beautiful? or will he 
have nght opmion from bemg compelled to associate with 
another who knows and gives him instructions about what he 
should diaw^ 

Neither 

Then he will no more have true opimon than he will 
have knowledge about the goodness or badness of his imita 
tionsi* 

I suppose not 

The imitative artist will be m a bidliant state of mteihgence 
about his own creations ? 

Nay very much the reverse 

B And still he vwU go on imitating without knowing what 
makes a thing good or bad, and may be expected therefore 
to imitate only that which appears to be good to the ignorant 
multitude? 

Jnsrso 
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The art of measuriug 

ITius far then we are prett)^ well agreed that the iiaitatoi 
has no knowledge worth mentioning of what he imitates 
Imitation is onlj a kind of play or sport, and the tragic 
poets whether they write in lamhic or in Heroic verse are 
imitators on the highest degree? 

Very true 

And now teU me I conjure you has no imitation been C 
shown by ns to be concerned with that which is thrice 
removed f>'om the truth’’ 

Certainly 

And what is the faculty in man to which imitation is 
addressed? 

What do you mean'* 

I will eiEplain The body which is large when seen nea 
appears small when seen at a distance i* 

True 

And the same objects appear s raight when looked at out 
of the water and crooked when m the water and the 
concave becomes convez owing to the illusion about colours 
to which the sight is liable Thus e\ery sort of confusion is 
revealed within us and this is that weakness of the human D 
miTirl on which the art of conjurmg and of deceiving by light 
and shadow and other ingenious devices imposes having an 
effect upon us like magic 
True 

And the arts of measuring and numbermg and weighing 
come to the rescue of the human understanding— there 
IS the beauty of them — and the apparent greater or less 
or more or heavier no longer have the mastery over us, 
but give way before calculation ana measure and weight? 
Most true 
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E And th. » fn cly must be tbe work of the calculating and 
rational principle m the soul? 

To be sure. 

And when this pnnaple measures ana. certifies tha" some 
things are equal or that some are greater or less than others 
there occurs an apparent contradiction? 

True 

But were we not saying that such a contradiction is impoa 
siblfi — ^the same faculty cannot have contrary opinions at the 
sarne tune about '‘he same thing? 

Very true 

603 Then that part of the soul which has an op mon contrary 
to measure is not the same with that which has an opinion in 
accordance with measure? 

True 

And the better part of the soul is likely to be that which 
trusts to measure and calculation? 

Ceitamly 

And that which is opposed to them is one of the infenor 
principles of the soul? 

No doubt 

This was the conclusion at which I was seehng to arrive 
when I said that pamtmg or drawing and imitation in general, 
when doing their own proper work, are far removed from 
truth, and the companions and friends and associates of 
B a principle withm us winch i» equally removed from reason, 
and that they have no true or liealthy aim 

Exactly 

The imitative art is an mferior who marries an inferior, 
and has infenor offspring 

Very true. 
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And IS this confined to the sight onl7 or does it extend to 
the hearing also relating in fact to what we term poetry? 

Probably the same would be true of poetry 

Do not rely I said on a probability derived from the 
analogy of painting but let ns examine further and see 
whether the faculty with which poetical imitation is con C 
cerned is good or bad 

By all means 

We may state the question thus — Imitation imitates the 
actions of men whether voluntary or involuntary on which, 
as they imagine, a good or bad result has ensued, and they 
rejoice or sorrow accordingly Is there anything morei* 

No there is nothing else 

But in all this variety of cucnnistances is the man at unity 
with himself— or rather as in the instance of sight there was i> 
confusion and opposition in his opimons about the same 
things so here also is there not strife and inconsistency in 
hiS life? Though I need hardly raise the question again 
for I remember tliat all this has been Iready admitted and 
the soul has been acknowledged by us to be full of these 
and ten thousand similai oppositions occurtmg at the same 
moment? 

And we were right he said 

Yes I said thus far we were right but there was an 
omission which must now be supphed, B 

What was the omission? 

Were we not sapng that a good man who has the mis 
fortune to lose his son or anything else which is most dear 
to him will bear the loss with more equanimity than 
another? 

Ye*. 
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But wiB ic ha-TC no sorrow or shall we say that althongh 
he cannot help sorrowing he will moderate his so rowf 

The latter he said is the truer statement 
€04. Tell me will he be more htdy to struggle and I old out 
against ins sorrow when he is seen by his equals or when lie 
IS alone? 

It Will make a great difference whether he ^s seen or not 

When he is by himself he will not mind saying or doing 
many things which he would be ashamed of any one hearing 
or seeing him do 1 

True 

There is a pnnapie of law and reason in him which bids 
him resist, as well as a feelmg of his misfortune which is 
B forang him to indulge his sorrow? 

True 

But when a man is drawn in two opposite directions to 
and from the same object this as we affirm, necessarily 
rniphes two distmct prmciples in him ^ 

Certainly 

One of them is ready to follow the guidance of the law? 

How do you mean ? 

The law would say that to be patient under suffering is 
best and that we should not give way to impatience as there 
is no knowing whether such things are good or evil and 
nothing IS gained by impatience also because no human 
C thing IS of serious importance and grief stands m the way 
of that which at tJtie moment is most required. 

What IS most required? he asked 

That we should take counsel about what has happened, and 
when the dice have been thiown order our affairs in the way 
which reason deems best not, like children who have had 
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a fall keeping told of the part strnck and wasting time m 
setting up 3 howl, but always accttstommg the soul forthwith 
to apply a remedy raising up tha* which is sickly and fallen D 
banishing the cry of sorrow by the h aling ar- 

Yes he said, that is the true way of meeting the attacks of 
fortune 

Yes I said and the higher pnnaple is ready to follow 
this suggestion of reason’ 

Clearly 

And the other principle which inclines us to recollection 
of our troubles and to lamentation and can never have 
enough of them we may call irrational useless and cowardly? 

Indeed we may 

And does not the latter — mean the rebelhous principle — S 
furnish a great variety of materials for imitation’ Whereas 
the wise and calm temperament being always nearly equabl 
is not jsy to imitate or to appreciate when imitated 
espeaally at a pubhc festival when a promiscnous crowd is 
assembled m a theatre For the feehng renresented is one 
to which they are strangers 

Certainly 

Then the imitative poet who aims at being popular is not 
by nature made nor is his art intended, to please or to affect 
the rational pnnaple in the soul but he will prefer the 
passionate and fitful temper which is easily imitated? 

Clearly 

And now we may fairly take him and place him by the side 
of the pamter for he is hke him in two ways first inasmuch 
as his creations have an inferior degree of truth— in this 
I say he is like him and he is also hke him in being con B 
cemed with an inferior part of the soul and therefore wc 
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all be nght n irfonng to atim t luni nto a w D-ordered 
State because be awaiens and nonnshes and strengthens 
the feelings and impairs the reason As in a city when the 
evil are permitted to have authority and the good are put out 
of the way so in the soul of man as we maintain, the imita 
tive poet implants an evil constitution for he indulges the 
C irrational nature which has no discernment of greater and 
less but thinis the same thing at one time great and at 
another small — he is a manufacturer of images and is very 
far removed from the truth ^ 

Exactly 

But we have not yet brought forward the heaviest count m 
our accusation — ^the power which poetry has of harming 
even the good (and there are very few who are not harmed) 
is surely an awful thing? 

Yes certainly, if the effect is what you say 
Hear and judge The best of ns as I conceive when we 
listen to a passage of Homer or one of the tragedians in 
D which he represents some pitiful hero who is drawhng out 
his sorrows in a long oration or weeping and smitmg his 
breast — ^the best of us you know delight in giving way to 
sympathy and are in rap ures at the escellcace of the poet 
who stirs our feelings most 
Yes of course I know 

But when any so row of our own happens to us then you 
may observe that we pride ourselves on the opposite quahty — 
we would fain be quiet and patient this is the manly part 
E and the other which delighted ns ui the reatation is now 
deemed to be the part of a woman 
Very true, he said 

Read g dSnAorcx a 
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Now cm we be light in praising and admiring another 
who 18 doing that which any one of ns would abominate and 
be ashamed of m his own person^ 

No he said that is certainly not reasonable 

Nay I said quite reasonable from one point of Tiew 606 

What point of Tiewf 

If yon consider 1 said that when m misfo tune we feel 
a natural hunger and desire to relieve our sorro v by weeping 
and lamentation and that this feeling which is lept under 
control in our own. c ^ amities is satisfied and dehghted by 
the poets — the better nature in each of us not having been 
suffici ntly trained by reason or habit, allows the sympathetic 
element to break loose becanse the sorrow is another s and B 
the spectator fancies that there can be no disgrace to him- 
self in praising and pitying any one who comes telling 
him what a good man he is and mahng a fuss about his 
troubles he thnks that the pleasure is a gam, and why 
should he be supercilious and lose this and the poon too? 

Few persons ever reflect as I snould imagine that from 
the evil of other men somcthmg of evil is commumcated 
to themselies And so the feeling of sorrow which has 
gathered strength at the s^ht of the mis ortnnes of others 
IS with difficulty repressed in our own 

How very true ' C 

And does not the same hold also of the ridiculous ^ There 
are jests which you would be ashamed to make yourself and 
yet on the comic stag” or mdeed in pnvate when you hear 
them you axe greatly amused by them and are not at all 
disgusted at their unseemliness — ^the case of piiy is re 
peated, — there is a principle m human nature which is 
disposed to raise a laugh, and this which you once restrained 
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bj reason beeatise you were afraid of be ng thought a 
buffoon IS now let out again and having s imulated the 
risible faculty at the theatre you are bet ayed uncon 
saotuly to yourself into playing the comic poet at home 
Quite true he said 

£> And the same may be saia of lust and anger and all the 
o lier affections of desire and pain and pleasure which are 
held to be inseparable from every action — ^in all of them 
poetry feeds and waters the passions mstead of drying them 
up she lets them rule although they ought to be cont oiled 
if manlnnd are ever to increase in happiness and \irtue 
I cannot deny it 

E Therefore Glaucon I said whenever you meet with any 
of the eulogists of Homer declaring that he has been the 
educator of Hellas and that he is prohtable for education 
and for the ordering of human, things and that you should 
607 take him up again and again and get to know him and 
regulate your whole hfe according to him we may love 
and honour those who say these things — they are excellent 
people as far as their lights extend and we are ready 
to acknowledge that Homer is the greatest of poets and 
fibrst of tragedy writers but we must remain firm in our 
conviction that hymns to the gods and praises of famous 
men are the only poetry which ought to be admitted into 
our State;. For if you go beyond this and allow the honeyed 
muse to enter, either in epic or lyric verse not law and the 
reason of manhnd which by common consent have ever 
been deemed best, but pleasure and pain will be the mleis 
in our State 

That IS most true he said 

B And now s ncc we have reverted to the rub ect of poetry 
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l"t this our defettce serve to show the reasonableness of our 
former judgement in sending away out of our State an art 
having the tendencies which we have described for reason 
constrained us But that she may not impute to us any 
harshness or want of politeness let us tell her that there 
13 an ancient quarrel between philosophy and poetrj of 
which there are many proofs such as the saying of the 
j dping hound howhng at her lord or of one mighty in 
the vain alk of fools ’ and the mob of sages circumventing C 
Zeus and the subtle thinkers who are beggars after all 
and there are innumerable other signs anaent enmity 
between them Notwithstanding this let us assure out 
sweet friend and the sister arts of mutation that if she will 
only prove her title to exist in a well-ordered otate we shah 
he delighted to receive her — W6 are very consaous of her 
charms but we may not on that account betray the truth 
I dare say Glaucon tliat you are as much charmed by her 
as I am espeaally when she appears m Homer? D 

Yes indeed, I am greatly charmed 
Shall I propose then that she be allowed to letuin from 
exile but upon this condition only — that she makes a defence 
of herself in lyrical or some other metre? 

Certainly 

And we may further grant to those of her defenders who 
are lovers of poetry and yet not poets the permission to 
speak m prose on her behalf let them show not only that 
she IS pleasant but also useful to States and to human life, 
and we will hsten m a kmdly spirit for if this can be proved 
we shall surely be the gainers — mean, if there k a use m E 
poetry as well as a dehght? 

Certain^ he said, we shall He the gaiucrs 
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If her defence faJ» then my dear fnend, hie other 
persons who are enamoured of something but put a re- 
straint upon themselves when they think their desires are 
opposed to heir interests so too must we after the manner 
of lovers give her np though not without a struggle We 
too axe inspired by that love of poetry which the education 
60S of noble States hs^ implanted m us and therefore we would 
have her appear at her best and truest but so long as she is 
unable to make good her defence this a.gument of ours shall 
b“ a chaxm to us winch we will repeat to ourselves while 
we listen to her s'^rains that we may not fall away mto the 
childish love of her which captivates the many At all events 
we are well aware ^ that poetry being such as we have de 
cribed is not to be regarded seriously as attaining to the 
truth , and he who hstena to her fearing for the safety of the 
B city which IS withm him should be on his guard against her 
scductons and make our words his law 
Yes he said I quite agree with you 
Yes I said, my dear Glaucon for great is the issue at 
stake, greater than appears whereas a man is to be good or 
bad And what will any one be profited if under the mfiuence 
of honoui cb: money or power aye, or under the excitement 
of poetry he neglect justice and virtue? 

Yes he said I have been convinced by the argument as 
1 believe that any one else would have been 
C And yet no mention has been made of the greatest pnaes 
and rewards which await virtue 
What are there any greater still? If there are they must 
be of an inconceivable greatness 

*■ Or if wa accept Madvjgs iDgetuow but unnecessaiy emendatton 
^ fufia. At oil evesl] ve vJi dag, So. 
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Why I said, what was ever great m a short tnne^ The 
whole period of threescore years and ten is surely but a bttle 
thing m comparison with etermty > 

Say rather nothing he lepUed 

And should an immoi al being seriously think of this little 
space rather than of the whole? D 

Of the whole certainly But why do you ask? 

Are you not aware I said that the soul of man is immortal 
and imperishable? 

He looked at me in astonishment and said No 
by heaven And are you really prepared o maintain 
ths? 

Yes I said, I ought to be and you too — there is no 
difficulty in prowng it 

I see a great difficulty but I should hke to hear yon state 
this argument of which you make so hght 

Listen then. 

I am attending 

There is a thing which you call good and another which 
you call evil? 

Yes he replied 

Would you agree with me in thinking that the corrupting E 
and destroying element is the evil and the saving and 
improving element the good? 

Yes 

And yon admit that everything has a good and also an evil 
as ophthalmia is the evil or the c} es and disease of the whole 609 
body , as mildew is of com, and rot of timber or rust of 
copper and iron m eveiythmg or in almost everything, 
there is an inherent evd and disease^ 

Yea. he said. 
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And anytlung wh ch u nfected by my of these ctJi is 
made evil, and at last wholly dissolves and dies? 

True 

The vice and evil which is inherent in each is the destinction 
of each and if this does not destroy them there is nothmg 
B else that wiU for good certainly vnll not destroy them, 
nor again that which is neither good nor enl 

Ce*tainly not 

If then we find any nature which having this inherent 
corruption cannot be dissolved or destroyed we may be 
certain that of such a nature there is no destruction? 

That may be assumed 

Well, I said, and is there no evn which corrupts the soulP 

Yes he said there are all the evils which we were just now 
C passing in review unnghteonsness intemperance cowardice, 
ignorance 

But does any of these dissolve or destroy herf — and there 
do not let us fall into the error of supposing that the unjust 
and foolish man, when he is detected perishes through his 
own injustice which is an evil of the soul Take the analogy 
of the body The evil of the body is a disease which wastes 
and reduces and anmhilates the body and all the things 
of which we were just now speaking come to annihilation 
D through their own corruption attaching to them and inhering 
m them and so destroying them Is not this true? 

Yes 

Consider the soul in like manner Bees the injustice 
or other evil which exists in the soul waste and consume her i 
do they by attaching to the soul and inhering in her at 
last bnng her to death and so separate her from the body? 

Certainly not. 
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And yet I said itis unreasonable to suppose that anyt}ung 
can perish from vvithci-t thiongh affection of earternal ctiI 
which could not be destroj ed from within by a corruption of 
Its own.'* 

It IS he replied 

Consider I said Glancon that even the badness of food, E 
whether staleness decomposition or any other bad quahtj 
when confined to the actual food is not supposed to destroy 
the body although, if ^he badness of food communicates 
corruption to the body then we shonla say that the body 
has been destroyed by a corruption of itsdf which is disease 610 
brought on by this but that the body being one thing can 
be destroyed by the badness of food which is another and 
which does not engender any natural infectjoa—this we shall 
absolutely denyf 
Very true 

And, on the same prinaple unless some bodily evil can 
produce an evil of the soul, we must not suppose that the 
soul which IB one thing can be dissolved by any merely 
external evil which belongs to another? 

Yes he said there « reason in, that 
Either then let us refute this conclusion or while it 
remains unrefuted let us never say that fever or any other B 
disease, or the knife put to the throat, or even the cutting up 
of the whole body into the mmutest pieces can destroy the 
soul nntil she herself « proved to become more unholy or 
unrighteous in consequence of these things being done to 
the body but that the soul or anything else if not destroyed 
by an internal evil, can be destroyed by an external oae^ is C 
not to be aiSimed by any man 
And surely he replied, no one will ever prove that the 
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souls of men become more aiijnst in cosseqnence of 
death 

But if some one who would rather not admit the immor- 
tality of the soul boldly demes this and says that the dying 
do really become more evil and unrighteous then if the 
speaker is right I suppose that injustice, hke disease must 
be assumed to be fatal to th" unjust and tnat those who take 
D this disorder die by the natu al inherent power of dcstruc 
tion which evil has and which kills them sooner or later 
but in quite another way from that n which at present the 
wicked receive death at the hands of others as the penalty of 
their deeds ^ 

Nay he said in that case injustice if fatal to the unjust 
will not be so very terrible to him, for he wiU be delivered 
from evil But I rather suspect the opposite to be the truth 
E and that injustice which, if it have the power vtiU murder 
others keeps the murderer alive — aye and well awake too so 
far removed is her dwelling place from bemg a house of death 

True I said if the inherent natural vice or cvd of the 
soul IS unable to kill or destroy hei hardly wdl that which is 
appointed to be the destruction of some other body destroy 
a soul or anything else except that of which it was appointed 
to be the destruction 

Yes that can hardly be 

But the soul which cannot be destroyed by an evil whether 
fill inherent or eirternal must emst for ever and if existing for 
ever must be immortal? 

Certamly 

That IS the conclusion I said and if a true conclusion 
then the souls must always be the same, for if none be 
destroyed they wdl not diminish m number Ncitbex will 
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they increase ■'or the increase of the immortal natures mtist 
come from somcLhing mortal and all things would thus end 
in immortality 

Very true 

But this we cannot believe — reason will not allow ■ns — any 
more than we can believe he soul, in her truest nature to be B 
full of variety and difference and dissimilarity 

W^)at do you mean? he said 

The soul I said being as is now proven, immortal must 
be the fairest of compositions and cannot be compounded of 
many elements? 

Certainly not 

Hex immortality is demonstrated bj the prenous argu 
ment and there are many other proofs but to see her as she 
really is not as we now behold her marred by communion C 
■with the body and other misenes you must contemplate her 
■with the eye of reason in, her original purity and then her 
beauty wiU be revealed, and justice and injustice and all 
the things which we have described will be manifested more 
dearly Thus far we have spoken the truth concermng her 
as she appears at present but we most remember also that 
we have seen her only in a condition which may be com 
pared to that of the sea god Glaucus whose ongmal image D 
can hardly be discerned because his natural members ate 
broken o£E and crushed and dam ged by the waves in all sorts 
of ways and incrustations have grown over them of seaweed 
and. shells and stones, so that he is more like some monster 
than he is to his own natural form And the soul which we 
behold IS m a similar condition disfigured by ten tuousaad 
ills But not there Glaucon, not there must we look, 

Whexe then? 
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I he Tewards of justice 

E At her lore of wisdom. T ct na see whom she aff cti and 
what societT* and convene she seeks m virtue of her near 
kmdred with the immortal and eternal and divine also how 
different she would become if wholly following this superior 
principle and borne by a divine impulse out of the ocean in 
which site now is and disengaged from the stones and shells 
and things of earth and rock which in wild variety spring up 
6 12 arouud her because she feeds upon earth and is overgrown 
by the good things of this life as they are termed then you 
would see her as she is and know whether she have one 
shape only or many or what her natuie is Of ner affections 
and of the forms which she takes in this present hfe I think 
that we have now said enougit. 

True he rephed 

And thus I said we have fulfilled the conditions of the 
B argumen ^ we have not introduced the rewards ana glories 
of justice which, as yon were saying are to be found m 
Homer and Hesiod , but justice m her own nature has been 
shown to be best ■^or the soul in her own nature Let a man 
do what IS just whether he have the nng of Gyges or not 
and even li in addition to the img of Gyges he put on the 
helmet of Hades 

Very true 

And now Glancon, there will be no harm m further 
enumerating how many and how great are the rewards which 
C justice and the other virtues procure to the soul from gods 
and men, both in hfe and alter death 

Certainly not lie said 

Will you repay me, then, what you borrowed m the argu 
mest i 
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m thu l^e 

Wiat did I toirow ? 

Tie afistunpticm that th« just man should appear unjust 
and the unjust just foi you were of opmion that even if the 
true state of the case could not possibly escape the eyes of 
gods and men still this admission ought to be made for the 
sake of the argument in order that pure justice might be 
weighed against pure injustice Do you remember f ^ 

I should he much to blame if I had forgotten 

Then as the cause is decided, I demand on behalf of 
justice tnat the estimation in which she is held by gods and 
men and which we acknowledge to be her due should now 
be restored to her by us^ since she has been shown to 
confer xcahty and not to deceive those who truly possess 
her let what has been taken from her be given back, that so 
she may win that palm of appearance which is hers also, and 
which she gives to her own 

The demand he said u just. E 

In the first place I said — and this is the first thing which 
you will have to give faack~the nature both of the just and 
unjust IS truly known to the gods 

Granted 

And if they are both known to them one must be the 
friend and the other the enemy of the gods as we admitted 
from the beginnmg? 

True 

And the friend of the gods may be supposed to receive 613 
from them all things at their best, excepting only such evil 
as is the necessary consequence of former sinsf 

Certainly 

Then tha mast be our not on of the ust man that even 

Kjesilmg 
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when he i8 in. poverty or gitiness or sny other seesiing 
misfortune all things will m the end work together for good 
to him m life and death for the gods have a care of any one 
whose desire is to hecome ]ust and to be like God as far as 
sman can attain the divine likeness by the pursuit of virtue f 

Yes he said ifheislikeGodhewiHsurdynotbeneglevted 
by Him 

And of the unjust may not the opposite be supposed? 

Certainly 

Such, then are the palms of victory which the gods give 
the justf 

That IS my conviction 

And what do they receive of men ? Look at things as they 
really are and you will see that the dever unjust are m the 
case of runners who run well from the starting-place to the 
goal but not back agam from the goal they go o£ at a great 
C pace but in the end only look foohsh, slinking away with 
their cars dragglmg on their shoulders and without a crown , 
but the true runner comes to the finish and receives the 
prize and is crowned And this is the way with the just he 
who endures to the end of every action and occasion of his 
entire life has a good report and carries off the prize winch 
men have to bestow 

True 

And now you must allow me to repeat of the jnst the 
blessings which you were attributing to the fortunate unjust. 
D I shall say of them, what you were saying of the others that 
as they grow older they become rulers m their own aty 
if they care to be they marry whom they like and give 
in marriage to whom they wiU all that yon aa d of die others 
I now say of these. And, on the other hand, of the unjust I 
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izj that the greater number even though they escape m 
their youth are found out at last and look foolish at the end 
of their course and when they come to be old and miserable 
are flouted alike by stranger and citizen they are beaten and 
then come those things unnt for ears polite as you truly term E 
them they will be rackeu and have their eyes burned out as 
you were saying And you may suppose that I have repeated 
the remamder of your talc of horrors But will you let 
me assume wi hout reating them that these things are true? 

Certainly he said what you say is true 

These then are the pnzes and rewards and gifts which are 614 
bestowed upon the just by gods and men m this present life, 
m addition to the other good things which justice of herself 
provides 

Yes he said and they are fair and lasting 

4 nd yet I said, aU these are as nothing either in. number or 
greatness m comparison with those other recompenses which 
await both just and unjust after death. And you ought to 
hear them and then both just and unjust will have received 
from us a full payment of the debt which the argument 
owes to them 

Speak, he said , there are few things which I would more B 
gladly hear 

Well 1 said, I will tell you a tale not one of the tales 
which Odysseus tells to the hero Alanous yet this too u 
a tale of a hero Er the son of Aimemus a Famphylian 
by birth He was slam in battle and ten days afterwards, 
when the bodies of the dead were taken up already in a state 
of corruption his body was found unaffected by decay and 
earned away home to be buned. And on the twelfth day u 
he was lying on the pile, he returned to Me and told 
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ttem irhat ic had Been in tJ e othc wo Id- He sn d that 
when hia wul left the body iie went on a journey with a great 
C company and that they came to a mysterious place at which 
thet'"' were two openings m the earth they were neat to 
gether and over against them were two other openings m 
the heaven above In the intermediate space there were 
judges seated who oommanden the lust after titey had given 
judgement on them and had bouno their sentences in front of 
them to ascend by the heavenly way on the right hand and 
in like manner the unjust were bidden by them to descend by 
the lower vray on the left hand these also bore the symbols 
of tneir deeds but fastened on their backs He drew near 
D and they told him that he was to be the messenger who woula 
carry the report of the other world to men and they bade him 
near and see all that was to be heard and seen in that place 
Then he beheld and saw on one side the souls departing at 
either opening of heaven and earth when sentence had been 
given on them and at the two other oneamgs other souls 
some ascending out of the earth dusty and worn with travel, 
some descending out of heaven dean and bright And 
E arrmiig ever and anon they seemed to have come from 
a long journey and they went forth with gladness into the 
meadow where they encamped as at a festival and those 
who knew one another embraced and conversed, the souls 
which came from earth curiously mquirmg about the things 
above^ and the souls which came from heaven about the 
thjigs beneath And they told one another of what had 
happened by the way those from below weeping and sorrow 
615 mg at the remembrance of the things which they had en 
dnred and seen in their journey beneath the earth (now the 
joum^ lasted a thousand yean) while those from above 
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were describing heavenly delignts and visiont of inconceiv 
able beanty The story Gian on would take too long to 
tell but the snin was this — ^He said that for every wrong 
which they had done to any one they suffered tenfold or 
once in a hundred years — such being reckoned to be the length 
of man s bfe and the penaltv being thus paid ten times m 
a thousand years If for example there were any who had 
been the cause of mam deaths or had betrayed or enslaved 
cities or armies or been gniltv of any other evil behaviour 
for each and all of their offences they received punishment 
ten tunes over ana the rewards of beneficence and justice and 
holiness were m the same proportion. I need hardly repeat 
what he said concerning young children dying almost as soon 
as they were born. Of piety and impiety to gods and parents 
and of murderers ^ there were retnbutions other and greater 
far which he described. He mentioned that he was present 
when one of the spirits ashed another Where is Ardiaeus 
the Great? ’ (Now this Ardiaeus lived a thousand years 
before the time of Er he had been the tyrant of some city of 
Pamphylia and had murdered his aged father and hia elder 
brother and was said to have committed many other abomin i 
afalecnmes) The answer of the other spirit was He comes 

not hither and wdl never come And this said he ^ was 
one of the dreadful sights which we ourselves witnessed We 
were at the mouth of the cavern and having oompl ted all 
our experiences were about to reascend when of a sndden 
Ardiaeus appeared and several others most of whom Were 
tyrants and there were also besides the tyrants private in 
dividnals who had been great cnmmals they were just, as £ 
they fancied, about to return into the upper world, but the 

1 Rea&ng tXBrlxnpaa 
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mouth nstead of adm ttui;; tl cm, gave a roar whenerer 
SLUj of these incurable sinners or some one who had not 
been suiBciendy punished tneu to ascend and then wild 
men of fiery aspect who were standing by and heard the 
6i6 sonnd- seized and carried them ofi: and Ardiaeus and others 
they bound head and foot and hand and threw them down 
9 d fiayed them with scourges and dragged them along the 
road at the side carding them on thorns hie wool and de 
daring to the passers fay what were their crimes and that ^ 
they were being taken away to be cast into hell And of 
all the many terrors which they had endured, he said that 
there was none liie the terror wnich each of them felt at that 
moment lest they should hear the voice andwnenthftiewas 
silence one bj one they ascended with e:xceeding joy These 
said Er were the penalties and retixbntions and theie were 
blessings as great 

B Now when the spirits which were in the meaaow had 
tamed seven day on the eighth they wc e obliged to 
proceed on their journey, and on tl^ fourth day after he 
said that they came to a piace where they could see from 
above a hue of light straight as a column extending right 
through the whole heaven and through the earth m colour 
rcsembhng the rainbow only bnghter and purei another 
day s journey biought them to the place and there m the 

C midsit of the light they saw tne ends of the chains of heaven 
let down from above for this light is the belt of heaven, 
and holds togethei the circle of the universe like the under 
girders of a trireme From these ends is extended the spindle 
of Necessity on which all the revolutions turn The shaft 
and hook of this spindle are made of sted and the whorl 

RmUiig sal on. 
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IS made partly of steel and also partly of otlxer materials 
Now the whorl is in form like the whorl used on. earth, and ' 
the description of it imphed that there is one large hollow 
whorl whicli is quite scooped out and into this is htted 
another lesser one, and another and another and four others, 
-naking eight in all, like vessels which fit into one another 
the whorls snow their edges on the upper aide and on their 
lower side ali together form one continuous whorl This 
$ pierced oy the spindle which is driven home through the 
centre of the eighth The first and outermost whorl lias 
the rim. broadest, and the seven inner whorls are narrower 
n the following proportions — the sixth is next to the first 
in size the fourth next to the sixth tnen comes the eighth 
the seventh is fifth, the fifth is sixth, the third is seventh 
last and eighth conies the second The largest [or fixed stars] 
IS spangled and the seventh [or sun] is bnghtest the eighth 
[or moon] coloured by the reflected light of the seventh the 
second and fifth [Saturn ^nd Mercury] are in colour like one 
another and yellower than the preceding the tliird [Venus] 
has the whitest hgh the fourth [Mars] is reddish the sixth 

Qupiter] IS m wniteness second Now tlie whole spindle 
has the same motion but as the whole revolves in one 
direction the seven inner circles move slowly m the other 
and of these the swiftest is the eighth next ja swiftness are 
the seventh sixth and fifth, which move together , third in 
swiftness appeared to move according to the law of this 
reversed motion the fourth the third appeared fourth and 
the second fifth The spindle turns on the knees of Necessity 
and on the upper surface of each circle is a siren who goes 
round with them hymning a single tone or note The eight 
together form one harmony and round about, at equal 
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C nteirali ticre u another band, three m nmnher each 
sitting upon hex throie these are the Fates daughters 
of Necessity who are clothed m white robes and have 
chaplets upon their heads Lachcsis and Qotho and Atropos, 
who accompany with their voices the harmony of the sirens 
— Lachesis singing of the past Clotho of the present Atropos 
of the future C’otho from time to time assisting with a 
touch of her right hand the revolution of the outer circle 
of he wnorl or apmdlc and Atropos with her left hand 
touching and guiding the inner ones and Lachesis laying 
D hold of either m urn first with one hand and then with 
the other 

When Er and the spirits arrived, their duty was to go at 
once to Lachesis but first of all there came a prophet who 
arranged them in order then he took from the knees of 
Lachesis lots and samples of hves, and having mounted a 
high pulpit spoke as follows Hear the word of Lachesis, 
tne daughter of Necessity Mortal souls behold a new cycle 
of life and mortality Your genius will not be allotted to you, 
E but Tou will choose y our genius and let him who di aws the 
first lot have the first choice and the life whidx he chooses 
shall be his destiny Virtue is free and as a man honours 
or dishonours htr he will have more or less of her the 
responsibilitv is with the chooser — God is justified When 
the Interpreter had thus spoken he scattered lots mdifieieutly 
among them all and each of them took up the lot which fell 
near him all but Er lumself (he was not allowed) and each 
as he took ius lot perceived the number which he had 
6iS obtained. Then the Interpreter placed on the ground before 
them the samples of lives , and there were many more lives 
than the tOul* present, and they were of all sorts There 
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were lives of ever^ animal and of man in every condition 
And there we e tyrannies among them, some lasting out the 
tyrant s life others which broke off m the middle and came 
to an end in poverty and exile and beggary , and there were 
lives of famous men some who were amous for their form 
and beauty as well as for their strength and success m games 
or again for their birth and the qualities of their ancestors B 
and some who were the reverse of famous for the opposite 
qualities And of women likewise there was not however 
any oefimte character m them because the soul, when 
choosing a new life must of necessity become different. 
But there was every other quality and they all mingled 
with one another and also with elements of wealth and 
poverty and disease and health and there were mean 
states also And here, my dear Glaucon is the supreme 
peril of our human state and therefore the ntmost car 
should be taken I et each one of us leave every other hnd C 
of knowledge and seek and follow one thing only, if per 
adventure he may be able to learn and may find some one 
who will nmke him able to learn and discern between good 
and evil, and so to choose always and everywhere the better 
lie as he has opportunity He should consider the bearmg 
of all these things which have been mentioned severally and 
collectively upon virtue he should know what the effect 
of beauty is when combined with poverty or wealth in a 
particular soiil and what are the good and ewl conse- D 
quences of noble and humble birth, of private and public 
station of strength and weakneK of devemess and dullness 
and of all the natural and acquired gifts of the soul, and the 
ope ation of tieai when con joined he will then look at the 
na ore of the soul, and from the cousideratioii of all these 
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qua] t ct he will be able to detcnn ne which it the better and 
which IS the worse and so he will choose, giving the name 
of evil to the hfe which will make his soul more unjust, and 
good to the li'e which will make his soul more just all else 
he will disregard For we have seen and know tha this is 
the best choice both in life and after death A man must 
take with hiin into the world below an adamantine fa th in 
truth and right, that there too he may be nndazzled by he 
desire of wealth or the other allurements of evil lest commg 
upon tyrannies and similar viUanies he do irremediable 
wrongs to others and anffer yet woise himself but let him 
know how to choose the mean and avoid the ei.treme9 on 
either <ude, as far as possible not only in this hfe but in all 
that which is to come For Jiis is he way of happiness 
And according to the report of the messenger from the 
other world this was what the prophet said at the tune 
Even for the last coiner if he chooses wisely and will live 
diligently there is appointed a happy and not undesirable 
existence Let not him who chooses first be careless and 
let not the last despair And when he had spoken, he who 
had the first choice came forward and m a moment chose the 
greatest tyranny his mmd having been darkened by folly 
and sensuality he had not thought out the whole matter 
before he chose and did not at first sight perceive that he 
was fated among other evils to devour his own children 
Qut when he had time to refiect and saw what was in the 
lot he began to beat his breast and lament over his choice 
forgetting the proclamation of the prophet for instead of 
throwing the blame of his misfortune on himself, he accused 
chance and the gods and everythmg rather than himself 
How he was one of those who came from heaven, and m 
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a former life had dwelt in a well ordered State but his vixtoe 
was a matter of habit onljr and he had no philosophy And I 
It was tme of others who were similarly overtaken, that the 
greater number of them came from heaven and therefore 
they had never been schooled by trial whereas the pilgrims 
who came from earth having themselves snfifercd and seen 
others suffer were not m a hurry to choose And owmg ta 
this inexperience of theirs and also because the lot was a 
chance, many oi the souls exchanged a good destinj for an 
evil or an evil for a good For if a man had always on hi 
arnval in this world dedicated himself from the first to sound 
philosophy and had been moderately fortunate m the number 
of the lot he might, as the messenger reported be happy 
here and also his journey to another hfe and return to this 
instead of being rotigh and underground would be smooth 
and heavenly Most curious he said was the spectacle — 
sad and laughable and strange for the choice of the souls 
was in most cases based on their expenence of a previous 
Me There he saw the soul which had once been Orpheus 
choosmg the life of a swan out of enmity to the race of 
women hatmg to be born of a woman because they had 
been his murderers he beheld abo the soul of Thamyras 
choosing the Me of a nightingale birds on the other hand 
hte the swan and other musicians vranting to be men The 
soul which obtained the twentieth ^ lot chose the Me of a lion, 
and this was the soul of Ajax the son of Telamon, who would 
not be a man, remembenng the mjnstice which was done him 
in the j udgement about the aims The next was Agamomnon, 
who took the life of an eagle because like Ajax he hated 
human nature by reason of his sufferings About the middle 
* Keadiag tlcovT^ 
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came the lot of Atalanta she seeing the great fame of an 
athlete was unable to resist the temptation and after her 
C there followed the soul of Epeus the son of Panopeus passing 
into the nature of a woman cunning in the arts and far away 
among the last who chose the soul of the jester Thersites was 
putting on the form of a monkey There came also the soul 
of Odysseus having yet to make a choice and his lot happened 
to be the last of them all Now the recollection of former 
toils had disenchanted him of ambition, and he went about 
for a considerable tune in search of the life of a private man 
who had no cares he had some difficulty m finding this 
which was lying about and had been neglected by everybody 
D else and when he saw it he said that he would have done 
the same had his lot been first instead of last and that he 
was delighted to have it And npt only did men pass into 
animals but 1 must also mention that there were animals 
tame and wild who changed into one another and into cor 
responding human natures — ^the good into the gentle and 
the evil mto the savage in all sorts of combmations 
All the souls had now chosen their lives and they went m 
the order of their choice to Lachesis who sent with them the 
genius whom they had severally chosen to be the guaroian 
£ of their hves and the fulfiller of the choice this genius led 
the souls first to Clotho and drew them within the revolution 
of the spindle impelled by her hand thus ratifying the 
destmy of each and then, when they were fastened to this 
carried them to Atropos who spun the threads and made 
631 them irreversible whence withont turning round they passed 
beneath the throne of Necessity and when they had all 
passed they marched on in a scorchmg heat to the plain of 
Forgetfulness which was a barren waste desutute of trees 
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and Terdure aad then towards evening they encamped 
by the nver of Unmmdiulness whose water no vessel can 
hold of this they were all obliged to drink a certain quantity 
and those who were not saved by wisdom drank more than 
was necessary and each one as he drank forgot all things 
Now after they had gone to rest, about the middle of the B 
night there was a thunderstorm and earthquake and then 
m an instant they were driven upwards in all manner of ways 
to their birth like stars shooting He himself was hindered 
from drinking the water But m what manner or by what 
means he returned to the body he could not say only in 
the mommg, awaking suddenly, he found hunself lying on 
the pyre 

And thus Glaucon the tale has been saved and has not 
perished and will save us if we are obedient to the word C 
spoken and we shall pass safely over the nver of Forget 
fulness and our soul will not he defiled Wherefore my 
counsel is that we hold fast ever to the heavenly way and 
follow after justice and virtue alwavs considenng that the 
soul is immortal and able to endnre every sort of good and 
every sort of evil Thus shall we hve dear to one another 
and to the gods both while remaining here and when, hie 
conquerors in the games who go round to gather gifts we D 
receive our reward And it shall be well with ua both m 
this life and in the pilgrimage of a thotaaad years which 
we have been describing 
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Classes m the state, should 
be kept distinct % 374 3 

397 K 415 A 4. 4ZI 433 A 
434 441 E 443 5 4Sj (cp 8 

55Z A and Laws 8 S46 e) 
Clatophon i jZ3 s inter- 
poses on behalf of Thtasy 
machas ib 340 a 

Cleverness no match for 
honesty, 3 409 c (cp 10 613 c) 
not often united with a steady 
character, 6 503 needs an 
ideal direction 7 319 
Clotho 10 617 c, dzo B. 
Colours comparison of, 9 
5S3 A contrast of, ib 386 c 
— indehble colours 4. 429- — 
colours of poetry 10 601 a 
Comedy cannot be allowed 
in the state 3 394, accus- 
toms the miud to vulgarity 
10 606 , — same actors cannot 
act both tragedy and comedy 

3 39S 

Common hfe in the state, ^ 
438 464 foil - — common mealB 
of the guardians 3 416 com 
mon meals for women, 3 
45S n — common property 
among the guardians 3 416 e 

4 4ZOA 4zzD 3 464 8 543 
Commumty of wuiucn and 

children 3 416 3 430 e 

437 foil, 462, 464, 8 543 A, 
of property 3 416 e 4 

420 A, 422 D , 3 464 8 

543 — of feehng, 3 464. 
Confiscation of properly 8 

565- 


ConstitiitiQii the anstocratic 
is the ideal state sketched m 
bk. IV (cp 8 344 E, 343 ») — 
defective forms of constitution 
4. 443 B , 8 344 anstocracy 
(m the ordinary sense) i 
33S D timocracy, 8 343 

folL oligarchy ib 330 foil 
534 E democracy, lb 333 foil 
537 D tyranny, lb 5440,^62 
Cp Government, State. 

Contentiousness S 34S 

Contracts 8 536 A. 

Contradiction nature of, 4 
436 10 602 E, power of, 3 

454 A 

Convention, justice a matter 
of z 359 A 

Conversatiou 6 300 B. 

Conversion of the soul 7 
518 Sar 525 

Cookery i 332 c 

Corpses not to be spoiled 
5 469 

Correlative and relative 
qualifications of 4-437 foil 
how corrected, 7 324. 

Corruptto opnmt pesstma 6 

491 

Corrupaon the of youth, 6 

492 A, 

Courage, required m the 
guardians, 2 373 , 3 386 

413 E 416 E 4- 429 , 6 303 E 
mconsistent with the fear of 
death, 3 386 6 4S6 A =the 

preservation of a light opinion 
about objects of fear, 4 429, 
442 B (cp 2 376) distin 
gmshed from fearlessness 4 
430 B one of the philoso 
pW's virtues 6. 486 a, 490 x. 
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A the caPT^gegiii teppe;' 
averse to intellectual toil, ib 
5 Oj 0 

Courtesans 3 404. D 
Covetousness, not found in 
the philoeopher 6 485 e char 
actenstic of timocracy and 
ohgardiy 8 548 553 ^the 
appetitive element of the soul 
9 jSiA 

Cowardice m war, to be pun 
ished 5 468 A not found in 
the philosopher 6 486 n. 
Creophylus 10 doOB 
Crete government of genet 
ally applauded 8 544 c a 
timocracy ib 54^ B — Cretans 
u^ed exeraaes among, j 
45a c call their country 
motherland 9 575® — 

Cretic rhythm, 3 400 b 
Comes difierendy estimated 
by mankind, j 3^ (cp 348 
d) causes of, 6 491 s, 495 b , 
8 9 57 SA- „ 

Croesus 3 359 ® 5 ®°®" 

Cronos 3 - 377 e 
Cunning man the no match 
for the virtuous 3 409 u 
Cycles recurrence of, in 
nature, 8 546 A. 

Dactylic metre 3 400 c 
Daedalus 7 539 e. 

Damon, 3 400 b (cp 4. 

434c} 

Daucmg (m educationj 3 
4IZ B 

Day dreams J 458 a, 476 c 
Dead (in battle) not to be 
stripped 5 469 judgement of 
the dead, 10. dig 

UP n 1 


Death, the appicadi of, 
bnngs no terror to the aged, i 
330 E, the guardians must 
have no fear erf, 3 386 387 
(cp 6 486 c} preferable to 
slavery, 3 387 a. 

Debts, abolition of 8 365 e, 

566 K 

Ddpbi, reugion left to the 
god at, 4 437 A (cp 3 46T B, 
469 A 7 540 b) 

Demagogues 8 564 ^63 
Democracy 1 33811 under 
the parable of the captain and 
the fflutmous crew 6 48 S 
democracy and philosophy ib 
494) S®® thud form of 

unpeiiect state 8 544 de 
tailed account of tb 533 foil 
charactented by freedom, ib 
557®) S ^^~3 B baiaar of 
constitutions ib 537 c the 
humours of democracy ib 361 
s elements contamea m ib 
364 ■ — democracy in animals 
lb 563 — the democratical 
man, ih 5jS 339 foil , 361 
362 9 372 his placein regard 
to pleasure 9 387 
Desire has a rdaxing effect 
on the soul, 4. 430 a the con 
£ict of desire and reason 4. 
440 — ^the desues divided mto 
simple and qualified, 4. 437 
foil into necessary and un 
necessary 8 339 
Destiny, the, of man m hts 
own power 10.617* 

Dialectic, the most diScidt 
branch of philosophy, 6 49S 
objects of lb 5LI, 7 S37n 
p-DCceds by a double m^od. 
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6 511 compared to iiglit, , 374 -a 3 39+*? 3?$^, 307 * 


7 532 A capable of attainiog 

to the idea of good ibid gives 
firomess to hypotheses, ib 
533 the copin® stone of the 
saences, ib 53A must be 
studied by the rulers ib 537 
dangers of the study ibid , 
years to be spent in, ib 5 j 9 
distinguished from eristic, ib 
D (cp S 6 499 a) — 

the dialectician has a concep 
tion of essence 7 ^34 

Dice (KujSoi), 2 374 c 10 
604 c. 

Diet 3 404 8 559 c 

Differences accidental and 
essential 5 454 

Diomede, 3 389 E necessity 
of, (proverb) 6. 493 d 
D ionysiac festival 5 475 a 
Discord causes of 5 462 

8 547 A, 556 1 the rmn of 
states ) 462 distinguished 
from war ib 470 

Discourse love of i 328 A 
5 450 B increases n old age, 
I 32SD pleasure of, in the 
other world 6 49S U 
Disease, ongin of 3 404 
the right treatment of, ib 
405 folL the physician must 
have experience of m his own 
person ib 40S , disease and 
vice compared, 4. 444 10 

609 foil , inherent in everv 
thi ng 10. 609 

Dishonesty, thought more 
profitable than honesty z 
364A 

Dithviambic poetry 3 394^ 
D vision of labour a. 370- 


+ 4^3 E, 433 ^ 43o a 441 e, 
443 453 ® of justice 

4- 433> 435 a 441 e (cp sup a 

1 332 349 350) —of lands 
proclaimed by would be 
tyrant S 565 E 566 e 

Doctors Cp Puysican 
Dog, Socrates oath by the 
3 399 E , 8 567 E 9 592 — 
dogs are philosophers 2 37$ 
guardians as watch dogs of the 
state ibid 4 440 d 5 

4^1 n bleeding of dogs, 5 

onan harmony 3 399 a 
Draughts i 333 a 2 374 c 
6 487 c 

Dreams 9 57 5^2 5742 

Drones the 8 55 , 5540, 
555 * 559 c, 564 s, 567 E 9 
573 A 

Drunicenness in heaven 2 
363 D forbidden m the guar 
^ans, 3 398 E 403 E — ^the 
drunken man apt to be tyramu 
cal 8 573 c 
Dveing 4 429 D 

Eabng pleasure of 8 5^9 
Education divided into 
gymnastic for the body and 
music for the soul 2 376 e, 
403 (sea Gymnastic and Music) 
both really designed for the 
soul, 3 410 — ^use of fiction in 

2 377 foil 3 391 the poets 

bad educators 2. 377 3 

39r 392 408 B , 10. 600, 

606 B B must be simple, 

3 397 404 E melody in, ib. 
398 foLL mimetic art in, ib 
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importance o{ good iu_ 
roundings ib 401 influence 
of on manners 4. 424, 425 
innovation in, dan erous ib 
early should be given througn 
amusement, ib 435 a , 7 

536 E ought to be die same 
for men and women, 5 4,1 
foil 466 aangerous when lU 
directed, 6 491 not a piocees 
of aequiait on but the use of 
powers already existing m us, 
7 518 not to be compulsor} 
lb S3 7 A — education of the 
guardians 2 376 foil 4 429 
430 7 S2I (cp Guardians 

Ruler) — ^the higher or philo 
sopbic education 6 498 503 u, 
5C4 7 514-37 age at which 
it should commence, 6 49S 
7 Sj 7 the longer way, 
6 504 (ep 4 43s) the pre 
lude or preamble, 7 533 e 
E gjpuan8,4 4 se 
E lder the to bear rule in 
state, 3 413 s to be over the 
the younger S 465 A 
Embroidery 3 401 a 
E nenantments used by men 
dicant prophets 2 ^64 s — as 
tests for guardians 3 41^ (cp 
6.503 A 7 539 e) 

Ends and excellences (operoi) 
of things I 353 ■ — of the soul, 
ibid things distinguished by 
their ends 5 47S 
Endurance, must be inculca 
ted on the young 3 390 c (cp 
10 605 e) 

Enemies, treatment of, 5 469 

Epeus 10 620 c 

Ep c poetry s cosnbjaatioa 

B 


01 im tabon and nanatum, 3 
394 B 396 E — epic poets, 
imitato s in die lughest degree, 
10 602 c 

Er mj-th of 10 614 B foil, 
Eriphyle^ o J90 a 
Enshc, distinguished from 
dialeetici 5 454 A, 6 499 a 

7 539 ° 

Essence and the good, 61 
509 invariable^ 9 585 — 

essence of things 6 507 B 
apprehended nv the dialecb 
aan 7 534 b 
Eternity 10 6 o 3 i> 
Bumolpus, 2 363 3> 

Eunuch, the nddle of the, 
5 479 , 

Eunpides, a great tragedian 

8 568 A j his maxims about 
tyrants, ibid —quoted, Troa 
des L ttdp, ibicL 

Eurypvius, 3 405 e, 408 a 
Eutbydemus, 1 338 a 
Evil God not the author of 

2 3641 379 380 A 3 391 E 
the destructive clement m the 
soul, IQ 609 foil (cp 4. 444) 
— justice exists even among the 
evil, 1 351 foil their sup 
posed p ospenty 2. 364 more 
numerous than the good, 3 
40911 Cp Injustice. 

Excellence relative to use 
10 601 excellences ( pfrui) 
and enos of things r 353 
Exchange 369 c 
Existence, a partiapation in 
essence 9 5S5 

Espenencs^ the entenon of 
true and false pleasures, 9 5S2 
Kxiaatian of guilty 3 . 364. 
z 
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Ljcof thcsoulj? S -D 5^7 
E 53 j D 540 A — the soul like 
the eye, 6 50S 7 JiS — 

Eyes, the in relation to sight, 
6 507 (cp Sight) 

Fact and ideal 5 472, 473 
Faculties how different, 5 
477 — ^faculties of the soul, 
6 Sii E 7 S3 jE 
Faith [or Persuasion] one of 
the faculties of the soul 6 
sue 7 533 1 
Falsehood ahen to the na 
ture of God, a 382,3 medicine, 
only to be used by the state 
ibid 3 389 A 414 c 5 45911 
hateful to the philosopher 6 
486 

Family hfe in the state 5 
44^ -"families in the state, 
ih 461 — ^family and state ib 
463 — cares of family hfe ib 
465 c 

Fates the, 10 617 6-0 e 
Fear, a solvent of the soul 

4 430 A fear and shame 

5 4-6SA 

Fearlessness, distinguished 
from courage 4 430 s 

Feeling commumty of in 
the state, 5 464 

Fiction in education, 2 377 
folL 3 391 censorship of, 
necessary 2 377 folL , 3 

386-91 401 A 408 c, 10 

595 folk not to represent 
sorrow, 3 387 folL (cp 10 
604) representing intemper 
anoe to be discarded, 3 90 

— stones about the gods not 
to be recaved, x 378 folL 


3 388 foil 40S c (cp Hades, 
World below) 

Final causes Bee Causes 
Flattery of the multitude 
4.4_-6(cp 9 590 b) 

Flute the, to be rejected 3 
399 — flute players and flute 
makers ib d 10 601 
Folly, an inanition (ksmois] 
tbe soul, 9 585 A 
Food the condition of hfe 
2 369 c 

Forgetfulness a mark of an 
unphilosophical nature, 6 4S6 
D, 490 B — the plain of Forget 
fulness (Lethe) 10 621 A. 

Freedom the charactenstic 
of democracy 8 357 b 561-3 
Friend, the, must be as well 
as seem good i 334, 335 — 
the fnends of the t^ant, 8 
567 E 9 576 
Fnendship, itnphes justice 

1 351 foil , m the state, 5 
462 463 

Funeral of the guardians 5 
465 E 468 E 7 540 B — 

corpses placed on the pyre on 
the twelfth day 10 614. 

Future life, 3 3S7 10 614 

foil punishment of the wicked 
m 2 363 10 615 iFee Hades 

World below 

Games, as a mean of educa 
tion 4 435 A (cp 7 537 a) — 
dice (/cu^oi) lo. 604 c — 
draughts (sTfrrsia), i 333 A 

2 374c 6 487c — atj7’(jr Xis) 

4 4-2 E — glory gamed by 
sn cess in 5 464 d 466 a 10 
6iSa(cp 6.00). 


Jndtx 


GcncraL thj:, ought to know 
antbmebc and geometry, 7 
5*3 n 535 B 536 s> 537 c 

Gentleness characteristic of 
the philosopher 3 375, ^76 
3 4.10 6 486 c usually 

inconsistent with spirit, a 
375 

Geometry must he learnt by 
tne rulers 7 536 foil not 
for practical, ib 537 — ^geo- 
metry of solids ib 538 — 
geometrical necessity 5 4580 
— geometrical notions appre 
headed hy a faculty of the soul 

6 511 c 

Giants, battles of the z 
378 B 

Gifts, given to vieto 1,3 414 
5 460 468 — gifts of nature, z. 
370 A 5 455 7 S3SA may 
be perverted, 6 491 e 495 a 

7 519 

Glaucon I j37A 3 368 A 
ta1».es up the discourse 1 347 
A 2 373c 3 j98b 4. 

417 B S 45'^^ 6 506 D 

y 576 B anxious to contn 
bute money for Socrates i 
337 E the boldest of men 2 
357 A his genius ib 368 a 
distinguished at the battle of 
Megara ibid a musidan 
39S D 7 531 A desirous that 
Socrates should discuss the 
subject of women and cbil 
dren,5 450 a breeds dogs and 
birds lb 459 A a lover, ib 
474 D (cp 3 403 K S 4^8 e) 
not a dialectician, 7 533 , las 
contentiousness 8 $48 x not 
acquain ed with the doctnne 


3*9 

of the nuiioitahly of the soul, 
10 608 

Glaucus 10 611 c. 

Gluttony 9 586 a 

God, not tl e author of evil, 
*- 3 * 4 , 379 3 391 E 

never changes 3. 3S0 will not 
he^ lb 382 , the maker of all 
things 10 598 — Gods the 
thought to favour the unjust 
3. 3632 364 supposed to 
accept the gifts of the wicked 
lb 363 , beheved to take no 
heed of human affairs 3 3(5 
human ignorance of, 2 365 
disbelief in 2. 363 stones of 
not to be repeated, 2 378 foil 
3 jS8 foil 408 c not to be 
represented grieving or laugh 
mg, 3 388 — gods who wan- 
der about at mght m the 
disguise of strangers, 2 381 d 
— the war of the gods and 
the giants ib 378 b 

Gold mingled by the God in 
the auxihanes 3 415 a (cp 
416 E 8 S 47 a) — [and Sliver] 
not allowed to the guardians 
3 4 i6e 4 419 4-3 D 5 
464D(cp 8 543) 

Good the saving element, 10 
609 — thegood=the heautifU, 

5 452 the good and pleasure 

6 505 509 A the good 

supeno to essence ib 509 
the bngbtest and best of bemg 

7 518 » — ^absolute good 6 

307 B 7 S40 A — the idea of 
good, 6 505 30S 7 517 S34 

IS the highest knowledge 6 
505 7 326 E nature of 6 

505, 506 the child of the 
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good ib. 506 E 50S — good 
things least liable to diimge 
z 3S1 — goods classified ib 
3S7> 3S7 D — til* goods 01 life 
often a temptation, 6 491 e, 

495 A 

Good man the mil disdain 
to mutate ignoble actions 3 
396 — Good men why they 
take office, i 347 =thc wise, 
lb 350 unfortunate, 2 36A 
self sufficient, j 387 will not 
give way to sorrow ibid. 10 
603 1; appear simple from 
thur inexperience of evil, ^ 
409 A hate the tyrant S 
368 s. the friends of God and 
like Him 10 613 

Goods cQiiimumty of Seg 
Community 

Government, forms of are 
they administered in the in 
terest of the rulers f r 33S n 
343 346 all based on a pnn 
ciple of justice ib 33S e pre 
sent forms in an evd condition, 
6 492 E, 496 no existing 
forms adapted to philosophy, 
lb 497 — the fonr imperfect 
forms 4. 445 b 8 544 suc- 
cession of changes m states 
8 545 foil — ^barbanan forms 
lb 544 » Cp Constitution, 
State:. 

Grace ( vtrxtifi the 

effect of good rhythm accom. 
panying good style, 3 400 d 
all hfe and every art full of 
grace, ib 401 a. 

Greatness and smallness 4 
438B 5 479B 7 523 524, 

9- S7i * ^ ^ 


G el See So raw 
Guara the tyrants request 
for a, 8 s ^6 b 567 e 

Guardians of the state, must 
be philosophers, 2 376 6 

484, 498, SOI, 503 3 7 520 

521, 525 b 540 8 54, must 

be both spirited and gentle 
* 37s 3 4*0 ® 303 **‘’*st 
be tested by pleasures and 
pains, 3 413 (cp 6 503 a 
7 539 e) have gold and silver 
mingled in their veins ^ 
415 A (cp lb 416 E 8 547 a) 
their happiness 4. 419 foil 

5 465 E foil. & 49S c 7 
519 E will be the class in the 
state which possesses wisdom 
4. 428 will form one family 
With the atisens, 5 462-6 
must preserve moderation, ib 
466 B divided into auxih 
anes and guardians proper 
3 414 (cp 8 545 E and see 
Auxihanes Rulers) — the 
guardians [1 e the auxihanes] 
must he courageous, z, 373 
3 386, 413 E 416 E 4. 429 

6 503 s must have no fear of 

death, 3 86 (cp 6 4S6 c) 

not to weep 3 J87 (cp 10 
603 e) nor to be given to 
laughter 3 3SS must be 
temperate ib 3S9 n must not 
be avaricious ib 390 e must 
only mutate noble characters 
and actions ib 395 fplL 402 
E must only learn the Dorian 
and Phrygian harmomes and 
play lyre and harp lb 39S 
399 must b sober ib 398 e, 
403 M must be reared anud 
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fau somnmdmgi, a 4 ° 
athletes of war ib 403.4®+® 

4 432 7 521 K 6 S +3 

must hve according to rule 
3 404 wiU not go to law or 
have resort to medicme ib 
410 A , must have common 
meals and live a soldier* s life ib 
416 wiU not require gold or 
silver or property of any kind 
lb 417, 4 419 420 A + 221 ) 

5 464 c compared to a gani 

son of mercenaries 4. 4*9 (®P 
8 S43) must go to war on 
horseback in their childhood 
S 467 7 537 A regulations 

for their conduct in war $ 467- 
71 — ^female guardians ib 456 
458 468,7 S40c(cp Women) 

Gyges 2 339 c 10. 6ia b 

Gymnastic, supposed to be 
only for the bodi 2 376 B 
3 403 1 7 *'“^7 

signed for the improvement of 
the soul, 3 410 like mnac 
should be continued throughout 
life, ib 403 c efiect of exces 
sive, lb 404, 410, 7 537 ® 
should be simple 3 404 410 a 
the ancient fonns of to be re 
tamed 4 424 must co 

operate with music in creatmg 
a harmonv of the soul ib 
441 1 suitable to women 5. 
45ar-7 ought to be com 
bined with mtellectual pursuits, 
7 535 », fame to be spent in, 
537 

Habit and virtue, 7 518 e, 
10 6tg a 

TTatt ] tales about the tenon 


330 D 2 366 A such 

to be heeded 3 3862, 

place of pumshment, 2 
^*4 Musaeus 
of the good and bad 
363 — thejOTimey to, ro 
T],,'*' , helmet of 10 612 n Cp 
below ^ 

handicraft arts a reproach, 
9 590 r 

J^ppiness of the unjust, r 
3 39 a®(cp 8 
0‘hiAj — guardians 4 
4*9^011 j 405 E foil 6 igS 
7 5*9 E — of Olympic vie 
5 465 D 466 A 10 618 
* a* the tyrant 9 576 foU 
5*7 ■'the greatest happiness 

5 ^frt 

®*rnionies the more complex 
to be rejected, 3 ^97 foU. — 
toe Lydian harmonv ib 358 
Ionian i]j Dorian and 
■^•hrygiaa alone to be accepted, 

lb j 99 

Starmony Am to virtue 
401 A (cp 7 522 a) — saence 
of, must he acouired by the 
rulers 7 jji (cp Music) — 
harmony of soul and body 3 
® , — aarmony of the soul, 
efiected by temperance 4 430^ 
441 * 44^ D, 443 (cp 9 501 n) 
Harmony m the acquisition of 
9 59 * ® 

harp, toe, (eidapn), allowed 
3 399 

Health and justice compa ed 


4 J!44 pleasure of health, 9 
5® c secondaiy to virtue ib 
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Heanng-, $ 477* com 
posed of two elements and not 
reqmnng third, 6 joy c 

Heaven the, the fairest of 
visible things, 7 jzg d the 
moUons of, not eternal, tb 
530 A. 

Heaviness 5 479 7 524 a 
Hector 3 391 B 
Helen 9 5S6 c. 

Hellenes characteriaed by the 
love of knowledge, 4. 433 e 
did not onginally strip in the 
gymnasia 5 452 n , not to be 
enslaved by Hellenes, ib 469 
B, c united by ties of blood, 
ib 470 c not to devastate 
Hdlas lb 470 A foil 471 a 
foil Hellenes and barbiuiana 
are strangers ib 469 o 470 c 
Hellespont 3 404 C. 
Hephaestus, 2 378 n , 3 

3S9 A 390 c. 

Heracleitus the sun of , 6 
498 B 

Heie 2 37SD, 381 E 3 
390 B 

Hermes 10 617 a. 

Herodicus 3 406 a foil 
Heroes not to lament, 3 87 

388 10.603-6 to be rewarded, 

5 468 after death ibid 
Heroic rhythm, 3 400 c 
Hesiod his rewards of jus 
bee 2. 363 B 10 6 iza his 
stones improper for youth, 2 
377 s , his dassihcabon of the I 
races, 8 347 a a wandermg 
rhapsodt 10 600 D — 

Quoted • — 

Theogony 

U- 459 > 2 377 »• 


Works and Days, 

1 40, 5 466 B 
1 109, 8 546 E 
1 122, 5 46SE 

1 *33 * 3 ^ 3 ® 

1 287 lb 3^» 

Fragm 117 3 390 e 

Hirelings, req^uired in the 
state 2 371 B 

Homer supports the theory 
that jusbee is a thief, i 334 b 
his rewards of jusbee 2 363 b 
10 612 A his stones not ap 
proved for youth, a 377 d foil 
(cp 10 393) his mode of 
narrabon, 3 393 a folL , feeds 
his heroes on campaigners fare, 
lb 404 c Socrates feehng of 
reverence for him, la 393 c, 
607 (c^ 3 391 a) the captain 
and teacher of the tragic poets 
10 3933 598 D,E rot a 

legidator lb 399^7 ^ * 

general, lb 600 a, or inventor 
ibid or teacher ibid no 
educator ib 600, 606 e, 607 b 
not much esteemed in his life 
tune lb 600 B foQ went 
about as a rhapsode ibid 
Passages (quoted or referred 
to — 

Ihadi 

1 1 1 foil , 3 392 £ foil 
1 131 6 501 B 
L 223 3 3S9 £ 

L 390 foU. 2 378 D 
L 599 folk, 3 389 A 
Ihad 11 

1 623 6 301 c 
Ihad ui 
1 8, 3 389* 
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Iliad IV 

L 69 foil , 2 379 E. 

1 2i 8 3 408 A 
1 412 lb 389 E 
1 431, ibid 
Iliad r 

L84Jj 10 612 s 
Iliad vu 
L 321, 5 468 D 
Iliad vii! 

1 162 ibid. 

Iliad IX 

L 497 foil, 2. 3640 
L 513 foil, 3 390E 
Ibad la 

L 576 ib 405 E 
L 624, ibid 
I 844,1b 408 A. 
Iliad XU. 

I 311 5 468*. 
Iliad wv 

1 294 foil , 3 390 c 
Ibad XVI 
1 433 lb 388 c 
I 776 8 56615 
L S56 folL, 3 386 K 
Ibad xviu 
1 23 foU lb 388 A 
1 54, lb B 
Ibad XIX. 

I 278 foil , ib 390 E 
Ibad XX 

L 4 fob , 2 379 X 
L 6 a folL, 3 386 c. 
Ibad XXI 

L 222 foil , lb 391 B 
Ibad XXII 

II 15 20 lb A. 

L 16S folL lb 388 c; 
L 362 foil lb 386 £ 
L 4 4, b 388B 


Ibadxxui 
L 100 foil lb 3S7 
L 103 fob lb 3S6 s 
L 151, lb 391 B. 

L 175 ibid 
Qiad xxLv 
1 [ofolL,ib 38SA, 

L 527 2 379 D 
Odyssey 

1 351 fob 4.424D 
Odyssey vm 
1 266 fob., 3 390 D 
Odyssey ix 
1 9 foil lb B 
1 91 fob , S 560 c 
Odyssey x. 

L49S 3 386s 
Odyssey a 

1 4S9fQ]L, lb c 7 516D 
Odyssey m 
£342 2. 390 B 
Odyss^ xvu 
1 3S3fob ib 389 D 
L 485 fob., 2. 381 D 
Odyssey xix 
1 109 foil lb 363 B. 

1 39 Si ' 334 » 

Odyssey xx 
1 17 3 3JOD 
Odyssey xav 
16 ^ 387 A 
1 40 8 56615 
Homer abusions to i 328 £ 
* 3 390® 8 S 44 » 

Homendae lo. 599 x. 
Honest man, tbe^ a match 
for the rofue, 3 409 c (cp 10 
613 c) 

Honesty fostered by the 
possession of vrealth, i 331 a, 
thought unprobtablcj 2 64 a , 

3. 392 B. 
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Hoaaor,plcxsQ es en oytd by 
the lover of, 9 581 c, 586 e — 
the government of honour 
see Tlmocrac7 
Hope^ in old age (Pindar), 1 

33* A. 

Household cates $ 465 c 
Human interests, tuumport 
ancc of, 10 604 B (cp 6 4S6 a) 
— ^life;, full of evils, X 379 c 
shortness of 10 608 s j — 

nature^ incapable of doing 

man^ thinm wdl 3 395 s — 
sacrifices, 8 565 c 
Hunger, 4. 437 E 4 j9 9 

585 A 

H}irm]is to the gods allowed 
in the State, 10 607 A ,— 

marriage hymns, 5 459 E. 

Hypothesis, in mathematics 
and in the intellectual world, 
6 310 in the sciences 7 533 

Iambic measure, 3 400 c 
Idea of good the source of 
truth, 6. 508 (cp 505) a cause 
lilte the sun ifa 30S 7 516 

317 must be apprehended by 
the lover of knowledge 7 534 
— ideas and phenomena, 5 476 
6 507 — ^ideas and hypotheses, 
6 510 — absolute ideas, 5 476 
ono-in of abstract ideas 7 
523 nature of to 596 
singleness of ib 397 
Ideal state, is it possible f 

S 47 i> 473 6 499 7 54 © 

(cp 7 530) how to be com 
menced, 6 301 7 340 — 

ideals, value of 3 473, See 
City CoustLtution Education, 
Guardians- B-uleis. &c. 


Ignoran c, aata.c of 3 477, 

478 9 585 

lhad, the style of illustrated, 
392 EfoU. mentioned, ib 
,93 A Cp Homer Odyssey 
Illegitimate children 3 46 a 
lUuBicns of s ght, 7 333 10 

602 

Images (1 e reflections of 
visible objects), 6 310 10 

396 

Imitation in style, 3 393 
394 *0 596 foil , 600 foil 

afiects character, 3 393 

thnce removed from truth^ 10 
596, 597 598, 602 B con 
corned with, the weaker part of 
the soul lb 604. 

Imitative poetry, 10 595 
arts infenor, lb 605 
Imitators ignorant 10 603 
Immortality proof of 10 
608 foil (cp 6 498 c and see 
Soul) 

Impatience 10 604 c 
Inamtions (ksvaxtcu) of body 
and soul, 9 383 A. 

Incantations used by men 
dicant prophets, 3 364 b id 
medicine 4 4262. 

Income Tax i 343 1> 
Individual, inferior tyoes of 
the, 8 543 individual and 
state a 368 , 4, 434 441 3 

462 8 344 9 377 a 

Infants have spirit^ but not 
reason, 4 441 
Informers, 9 575 s 
Injustice^ advantage of i 
343 defined by Ihrasymachus 
as discietion, ib ,4811 in 
ustice and v ce, b d. avuadal 
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itata and n^nduilt, h. 
.IS ui perfection 2. 360 
ilogists of, lb 361, 366, 367, 
392 8 (cp 8 54Si 9 
8) only binined by tbose 
ho have not the power to be 
ijust, 2, 366 c , in the state 
4^4 e3iana.dhy m the soul 
444 B bungs no profit, 9 
{9 390 10 613 

Innovatioiii in educaben 
angerous, 4 424. Stt Gym 
asbe Music 

Intellect, objects of classified 
534 (cp 5 476) relation of 
le intellect and the good 6 
jS 

Intellectual world divisions 
6 510 foil 7 317 com 
ired to the visible, 6. 308 

DO 7 332 A. 

Interest, somettmes me 
verablebylaw 8 556 a 
Invalids, ^ 406, 407 4 

?S 426 

Ionian harmony 3 399 a 
I ron See Brass 
Ismcmas, i ^,36 a. 


Judge the good 3 409 
Judgement, the final, 10 
14 folL Cp Hades 
just man the at a d s 
dvantage compared with the 
ijuat I j43 IS happy, ib 
^4 attains harmony m his 
nil 4. 44_, E proclaimed the 
appiest 9 5S0 foil — the 

lend of the gods, 10 61 j — 
1st and unjust are at heart 
le same (Glaucon) 3 360 
Jusbee a>to speak the trnth 


and pay ones debts i 331 
foil. SB the interest of the 
stronger ib 338 j z 367 ss= 
honour among thieves i 332 
ssthe excellence of the soul 
lb 333 — the art which gives 
good and evil to fneods and 
enemies, ib 33a foil 336 is 
a thief, ib 33., the proper 

virtue of man, ib 3^,3 sub- 
lime simplicity lb 34S does 
not aim at excess ib 349 
idenbcal with wisdom and 
virtue lb 331 a principle 

of harmony, ibid (cp 9 
391 d) in the highest class of 
goods 2. 337 ^67 » the union 
of wisdom temperance and 
courage, 4. 4^,3 a division of 
labour ibid, foil (cp i 33a, 
349 350) — nature and origin 
of 2 358 359 conventional, 

; lb ,39 A praised for its eon 
sequences only (Adeunantus) 
lb 362®, 66 a matter of 
appearance, ib 363 —useful 
alike m war and peace i. 333 
can do no harm ib ,33 more 
precious than gold ib 336 
toilsome, 2 3^ —compared 
to health 4. 444 —the poets 
on 2 363, 361^ 365 K — in 
perfeebon 10 361 — more 

profitable than injusbce^ 4. 
445 9 5®9 superior to 

litjusbce 9. 389 final biumpK 
of lb 380, 10 6i2, 613 — m 
the state, 2 369 4. 43 ^ tJie 
same m the individual and 
the state 4 433 foil 441 full 
— ^absolute jusbee, S 479 x, 
d. goiB 7 317* 
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IkUag the Great, S 55s ^ 
pleasure of the li^g aud the 
ty-ant compared, 9 587 foil — 
kings and philosophers $ 473 
(op 6. 487 % 498 foil SOI E 
foU 7 S40 8 543 9 593) 

Knowledge {ew mtifiti y yva 
u-Ktip), = knowledge of ideas, 6 
484 —nature of, S 477 47® 
classed among faculties ib 
477 6 SHE 7 533 *; — 

previous to birth 7 518 c — 
now far given by sense tb 
529 — should not be acquired 
under compulsion ib 536 e — 
the foundation of courage 4. 
429 — ^knowledge and opinion 

5 476-8 6 508 510 \ 7 

534 knowledge and plea ure 

6 505 knowledge and wis- 
dom 4. 42S — the highest 
knowledge 6 504 7 5 14 foil 

— unity of knowledge, S 479 
— the best knowledge lo 618 
— ^knowledge of shadows 6 
511 D 7 534 A, — ^love of 

knowledge characteristic of 
the Hellenes 4. 435 s pecu 
bar to the rational element of 
the soul 9 5S1 ^ 

Labour division of 2 370 
374 A 3 394 E 39 s B o 97 E 
4 433 ^ 433 A 4 jS a, 441 = 
44 453 B 

Lacedaemon, owes its good 
order to Lycurgus 10 599 e , 
— constitution of commonly 
extoUed 8 544 n a timo 
cracy ib 545 b — Laoedae 
moniacs in the gymnasia, j 

451 1> 


Lachesi^ 10 617 c, d 
L amentation to be checked 
3 387 

Lands, partition of 8 565 e, 
566 E 

Language phabihty of 9 
5S8 D 

Laughter not to be allowed 
in the guardians 3 j88 nor 
represented m the gods ib 389 
Laws may be given in error 
j 339 Ej supposed ^arisefrom 
com ention, 2 359 a cause or, 
3 405 on special subjects of 
little use 4 425 426 treated 
with contempt in democracies 
$ 563 s bnng nelp to all, 
9 590 

Lawyers 4. 405 A. 

Learning, pleasure 0^ 6 
486 c (cp 9 581, $86) 
Legislation See Laws 
Leontius story of 4. 439 x 
Lethe^ 10 621 

Letters, image of the lar^e 
and small, z 368 . 3 402 \ 
Liberality 6 485 e 
Liberty 8 557 a 561-3 
Licence begins m music, 4 
424 z in dcmocraaes, 8 
562 D 

Xae, a hateful to the plulo 
sopher 6 490 c (cp supra 
486 e) — the true he and the 
he m words 2 382 — the royal 
he (ytwaiDv i^euSof) 3 414 — 
rulers of the state may he, 2 
382 3 389 A, 414 c S 4 S 9 » 
— the gods not to be repre 
sented as lying 2 382 — ^lies 
of the poets, ifa 377 foil 
3 386 4ciX B ( -p 597 foil J 
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Lif? ui the cailj BUte, ^ 
372 — closes ts zest m old age 
I 329 A full of evils, 3 379 c , 
intolerable witliQut virtu^ 4 
443 shortness of compa ed to 
eternity xo 608 d — the life 
of virtue toilsome, 2. 364D — 
the just or the unjust, which 
IS the more advantageous f 
ih 347 folL — three fcinda of 
lives 9 581 — hfe of 1^001611 
ought to resemble that of men 

5 451 foil — ^necessities of 
hfe, 3. 369, 37 j a — ^the pnme 
of life 5 460 E 

Light, 6 507E Cp Sight, 
Vision 

Light and heavy £ 479 7 
534 

Literature Set Music 

Litigation love of 3 403 

Logic, method of residues, 
4 437 — accidents and essence 
distinguished, 5 434 — ^nature 
of opposiuon, 4 43d — tate 
gones irp r T( 4. 437 , quality 
and relation, ibid — ^fallacies 

6 487 For Plato s method of 
definitions, *« Knowledge 
Temperance and cp Dialec- 
tic Metaphysic. 

Lotaphagi, 8 360 c. 

Lota use of, 3 460 a 463 e 
electiou by, 8 £37 a 

Love of the beautiful 3 403 
403 bodily love and true ’’ove, 
lb 403 love and the love of 
knowledge, £ 4/4 folL , is of 
the who^e not of the part ib 

47j b 6 483 B , a tyrant, 
9 574 » (t 1 329®) 

— loven names, 5. 474 


3 97 

lovers of mne, h. 473 a t — 
lovers of beautiful sights and 
sounds, tb 476 B 479 A 
4S0 

Luxury m the state 3 373, 
373 a cause of disease 3 
40J E would not give bappi 
ness to the aUzens 4- 430 A3I 
makes men cowards 9 390 b 
Lycean Zeus temple of 8 
S6s» 

L>CUTgU3 TO 399 E 

Lvdia kingdom of, 3 339 c 
Ljdian harmonics rejected 
3 39S E foil 

Lying ap-ivilegeof thestate 

3 389A,4r4c 5 4':9» 

Lyre the allowed tu the best 
state, 3 3990 
Lysanias i 330 b 
L ysias l 338 B. 

Madman arms not to be 
returned to a, i 331 fanaes 
of madmen 8 373 c 
Magic 10 6"3 D 
Magistrates elected by lot 
8 SS7A 

Magnamnuty (ueynXoirps 
Ttta), 6 486 A, 490 E, 494 A 
Maker, the, not so good a 
judge as the user 10 6cl c 
Man, the master of him 
self 4. 430 E the form and 
hkeness of God 6 301 B his 
unin^Oirtance, la 604, S (q> 
6 4a€A) has the power to 
choose his own destmy 10 
• — the one best man 
6. £02 — ^Men are cot just of 
the r own will. 2 366 c umte 
m the sta e m order to aupp y 
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each Qthei’a wanti Ib 569 
the nature of men and women, 

5 4 S 3 “S — analogy of men 
and ammals ib 459 — three 
classes of 9 581 

Manners mBuenced bv 
education, 4. 424, 425 , cannot 
be the subject of legislation, 
ibid in democracies 8 563 a 
Mary the term, as ap 
phed to the beautiful, the 
good &c , 6 

Many the, Batter their 
leaders, 4 426 wrong in their 
notions about the honourable 
and the good, 6 493 a would 
lose thar harsh feding towards 
philosophy if they could see the 
true philosopher ib 500 their 
pleasures and pains 9 586 ~ 
‘ the great heaat, <5 493 Cp 
Multitude 

Marionette players 7 514 s 

Marriage, harness of 5 45S£ 
459 age for lb 460 prayers 
and sacnfices at, ibid — ^mar 
riage festivals, ib 459 460 

Marsyas, 3 399 s 

Mathematics, 7 522-32 use 
of hypotheses in, 6 510 — 
mathematical notions per 
caved by a faculty of the soul, 

6 511 c — the mathematician 
not usually a diaiectiaan, 7 
531 E 

Mean, happiness of the, 10 

619 A 

Meanness unltnown to the 
philosopher, 6 4S6A charac 
tenebe of the oligarchs 8 554 

Measurement, art of, 10 
60211 


Mediant cauie ai, 3. 405 
not intended to preserve un 
healthy and in tempera e bu1> 
jccts, ib 406 foil 408 A 4. 
426 A the two kinds of 5 
459 use of incantations m 
4. 426 A — ^analogy of em 
ployed in the defimtion of 
justice, I 33- c 
Me<mra battle of 2. ^68 a 
Melody, m education 3 39S 
foil its influence, 10 601 n 
Memory, the philosopher 
should have a good, 6 Ab6 n 
490 E, 494 A 7 535 E 
Mendicant prophets, 2 364 c 
Menelaus 3 408 a 
Menoetius 3 3880 
Merchants 2. 371 
Metaphysics absolute ideas, 
5 476 — abstiact and relative 
ideas 7 524, — analysis of 
knowledge, 6 510 — -quakS 
cations of relative and corre- 
lative, 4 437 foil 7 524. Cp 
Idea, Logic. 

Metempsychosis 10 617 

Cp SouL 
Midas, 3 408 E 
Might and right i ^38 foil 
Mimebc art. See Actors, 
Art Imitabon 

Mine and thine 5 462 
Miser, the 8 555 a (cp 

559 ») 

Misfortune, to be borne with 
pabence, 3 387 10 603-6 

Moderation, necessity of, 5 
466 B 

Momus 6 4S7A 
Monarchy disbnguished 
from anstomcy 4. 445 c (qp. 
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9. d) the happiest foim oi 
govenmieat 9 576® (cp 580 
c 587®) 

Moae^ needed in the state 
- j 7I n not necessary for war 
4 433 — ^love of among the 
Egyptians and Phoeniaans ih 
435 E charact ristic of tuno- 
cracy and ohgarchy, 8 548 a 
353 362 A referred to the 

appetitive element of the soul 
9 5S0S despicable, lb 589 e 
5go c (cp 3 390 1) 

Mbney lending 8 353 556 
Money malang art of in 
Cephalus family, i 330 s 
evil of 8 536 pleasure of 
9 381 c 386 X 
Money quahfications m oh 
garchieSjS 550,551 
Mothers in the state 5 460 
Motion and rest 4. 4^6 — 
motion of the stars 7 529 
330 10. 616 E. 

Multitude, the, the great 
Sophist, 6 492 thar madness 
ib 496 c Cp Manv 

Musaeus 2 363 1> e,364s. 
Muses, the 2 364 s. 

Music to be taught before 
gymnastic^ 2 376 s (cp 3 
403 c) , includes literature 
(Myot), 2 376 B — in educa 
tion lb 377 foil 3 39S foil , 
7 322 A (see Poetry Poets) 
complexity in^ to be rejected 
j 397 the severe and the 
vulgar land ibid the end 
of uie love of beauty lb 403 c 
like gymnastic, should be 
studied throughout hfe. ibid 
the suup CT kinds of, foster 


temperance m the soul 'b 
404 A 410 A effect of execs' 
sive, lb 410 411 ancient 
forms of not to be altered 4 
424 must be taught to women 

5 452 

Musical amateurs 5 473 — 
education 2 377 3 ^gS foil 

7 522 A — ^mstruments the 
more complex kinds of re^ 
jected, 3 3gg — ^modes ib 
397-9 changes in involve 
chimges in the laiSs 4. 424 c 

Mysteries z. 365 a, 366 a 
37S A 8 360 E 
Mythology nusrepresenta 
tions of the gods in, 2 37S foU 
3 3S8 foil 408 c (cp Gods) 
like poetry has an mutative 
character 3 392 n foil 

Xarration, styles of, 3 392 
393 3?6 

National (qualities, 4 435 
Natural gifts 370 a 5 
453 6 491 E, 495 A, 7 519 

535 - 

Nature, recurrent cycles in 

8 546 A (cp Cycles) divisions 
of 9 384 

Necessities the^ of life, 2 
368, 373 A 

Necessity the mother of the 
Fates 10 616 617 521 a. 
hieme is 3 431 a. 

Kleeratus, r 327 c. 
Nightingale, Thamyraa 
changed into a 10 520 
Niobe, 2. 380 A. 
p 6 ftos strain and law, 7 

332 E. 

Notbemg 3. 477 
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Novelties n music md 
gymnastic, 4. 424 
Number invented by Pala 
medea, 7 522 d — the number 
of the state 8 546. 

Objects and ideas to be 
distinguished 5 476 6 507 

Odysseus ib 620 D 
Odyssey 3 393 A Cp 

Iliad 

Of&ce not desired by the 
good ruler 7 J20 A. 

Old age, complaints against 
I 329 Sophodes quoted in 
regard to ibid. , wealth a 
comforter of age ibid. — old 
men think more of the future 
life, lb 330 not students 7 
536 — the older to bear rule 
in the state 3 412 to be over 
the younger, 5 465 A. 

Ohgarchy has many evils, 
8 544 551, 552 j origin of ib 
350 nature of ibid divided 
against Itself ib 5^x1), 554 s 
— the oligarchical man 8 55^ 
a miser ib 335 his place m 
regard to pleasure 9 587 
Olympic victors, 3 465 n 
466 A (cp 10 618 a) 

One, the^ study of 7 523 a 
Opimon and knowledge 5 
476-S S 308 j>, 31Q A 7 
534 , the lovers of opinion 3 
479 480 a blind guide 0 
306, objects of opimon and 
mtellect classified 7 334 (cp 
3 476) — true opinion and 

courage, 4 429, 430 (cp 

Courage) 

Oppos tea quahficabon of 


4 436 n nature 5 454, 

473 E Cp Contradiction 

Orpheus 2 364 E 10 

620 A 

Pam, cessation of causes 
pleasure^ o 583 d a motion 
of the soul, lb e 

Painters, 10 396, 597 j are 
imitators, ib 397 painters 
and poets, tb 397 603 603 — 
the painter of constitutions, 
6 301 

Painting m light and shade 
10 602 c 

Palamedes, 7 322 n 

Pandarus z. 379 a 3 

405 A. 

Panharmonic scale, the 3 

399 

Pantomimic representabons 
not to be allowed 3 397 

Parents the oldest and most 
mdispensable of fnenos 8 
374 c parents and children 
in the state 3 461 thetr 
anmebes, 463 c 

Part and wholes m regard 
xo the happiness of the state 
4 42on 5 466 7 319 E 

in love 3 474 c, 473 B 6 
485 a 

Passionate element of the 
son! 4, 440 6 304 A 8 

348 D 9 371 E 3S0 A. See 
Spint 

Passions, the tyranny of, 
I 329 c fostered by poetiy, 
10 606. 

Patient and agent, 4 436 

Patrodus, 3 391 B , lb. 

406 A. 
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Pattem, the heaTenly, 6 
SooB 7 540 A 9 59a. 
Payment, art of i 34S. 
Pemthous, 3 391 d 
P eleus,_3 391 c 
Perception, S 308 foil 
Perdiccas, 1 336 a . 

Perfect state, difficulty of 
3 47Z 61. 503 E possible, 5 

471 473 6 499 7 540 

manneT of its decline 8 £46 
Penander i 336 a 
F ersnasion [or Faith], 6 £ii 
» 7 S33E 

Philosopher the has the 
quality of gentleness 2 375 
376 3 410 6 486 c the 

spectator of all tune and all 
emstence, 6. 486 a should 
have a good memory ib d 

490 E 494 A 7 J3£ has bs 
mind fixed upon true being 6 
484 483 486 E 490 £00 c 
£01 D 7 £21 £37 a 9 £81, 
582 c 5 475 E 7 £20 B 
525) hia qualifications aud 
excwences & 48£ foil , 490 n 

491 B 494 B corruption of 
the philosopher ib 491 foS. 

IS apt to retire from the world, 
lb 496 does not delight in 
personal conversation, ib £qo 
B must be an anthmetiaan, 
7 525 3 pleasures of the 
philosopher, 9 5S1 x — ^Philo 
sophcrs are to be fangs, 5 473 
(cp 6 487 E, 498 foil 501 E 
foil 7 540 8 £43 9 592), 
are lovers of all knowledge, 5 
475 6 4S6 A, 490 true and 

false, £ 47S foil 6 4S4, 491, 
494j49^^S«» " 53S 

SEE 11 C 


guardians 2 375 (sss Guar 
dians) why they are useless, 
6 487^11 few m number 
ib E, 496 499 B 50j B will 
frame the state alter the 
heavenly pattern, ib 501 , 7 
540 A g 592 education of, 

6 503 philosopheiB ana 
poets 10 607 

Philosophy every headache 
asoibed to 3 407 c =love of 
real knowledge 6 485 (cp 
sitpra £ 475 e) the corrup 
tionof 6 4gi pblosophyand 
the world ib 494 , the desola 
tion of lb 4^5 philosophy 
and the arts, xb e 496 c (cp 
iupra 5 475 d 476 a) true 
and false philosophy 6 496 v, 
498 E philosophy and govern 
meats ib 4^ tune set apart 
for lb 498 7 539 com 

monly neglected m after hfe^ 
6. 49E prejudice agaiascy lb 
£00 501 why It IS uselesfi, 

7 5*7 S3S 539 guardian 
and saviour of virtue 8 £49 b 
philosophy and poetry 10 
607 aids a man to make a 
wise choice in the next world, 
ib 618 

Phocyhdes, 3 407 b 

Phoemaan tale, tli% 3 414 c 
foil. 

Phoemaans, 4. 436 A. 

Phoenix, 3 390 £ 

Phrygian harmony the 3 
399- 

Physiaan the not a mere 
money maker i 341 c, 342 b 
the good physiaan ^ 40S 
find* cmjdoyiaeiif when luxu y 
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incrcMC* z 373 c , 3 405 a 
C p Medicane 

Pilot the and the just man, 
I 3 2 (cp 341) the true pilot 
6 > 4^8 £ 

Pindar on the hope the 
righteous i 331 a on Ascle 
pius 3 408 B — quoted, 2 

365 B 

Pipe, the (a-vpiy^) 3 399 d 

Piraeus, 1 327 a, 328 c 

4 439 ^ 

Pit acua I 333 £. 

Play should he a means of 
instruction 4. 42 j a 7 S3 7 

Pleasure, not alun to virtue, 
3 40Z, 403 pleasure and love 
ibid , defined as knowledge 
or good, 6 505 B S09 B the 
highest, 9 583 caused by the 
cessation of pam, ib x> a 
motion of the soul ib b "-real 
pleasure unknown tothetyrant, 
lb 587 , — ^pleasure of learning 
6 4.S6C (cp 9 5S1, 5S6) — 
sensual pleasure, 7 519 9 

586 a sohent of the soul, 4. 
430 A not desired by the 
philosopher 6 485 s — ^Plea 
sures division of into necessary 
and unnecessary S 55S, 559 
361 A 9 572 381 E honour- 
able and dishonourable, 8 
361c three classes of 9 581 
entenon of ib 582 dassifi 
cation of lb 383 — ^pleasures 
of smell, lb 3S4S — pleasures 
of the many 385 of the 
passionate ib 586 of the 
pailosopher, ib 586, 387 

Pluto, 8 5}4 B 

Poetry styles of, 3 392^4, 


^98 in the states lb 392-4, 
398 8 368 B , 10 593 foil , 

dos A 607 A efiect of 10 
603 feeds the oaisions ib 
606 poetry and philosophv, 
lb 607 — colours of poetry 

lb doi A 

Poets the^ love their poems 
as thar own creation i 330 c , 
speak in parables ib 332 B 
(cp 3 413 b) on justice a. 
363 364, j65 X bad teachers 
of youth lb 377 3 391 392, 

408 c must be lestrained by 
certain ru es 2 379 foil 3 
^98 A bamshed from the 
state 3 39S A 8 368 B 10 
393 foil , 60^ A £07 A poets 
and tyrants 8 368 tince 
removed from the truth, 10 
596 597 59SB, 6 c>2b 6030 
imitators only ib £00 601 
(cp 3 393) poets and painters, 
10 60 1 603 £0j — the poets 
who were cl ildren and pro- 
phets of the gods, 2 366 A 

Polemarclius i 227 b the 
heir of the argument ib 331 
mterveues in the discussion ib 
^40 wishes Socrates to speak 
in detail about the community 
of women ana children 5 449 

Pohucians, in demccraaes, 
8 364 

Polydamas, i 338 c 

Poor the have no tune to 
be ill 3 406 s everywhere 
hostile to the rich, 4, 423 a 
8 351 E very nume ous m 
oligarchies, 8 5S2i> not de- 
spised by the rich m time of 
datigenih. 336 c. 
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PopnlaboB to be regnlated, 
5 460 

PoTCrty, prejudiaal to tlie 
arts 4 4^1 poverty and 
cnmc 8 jja 

Power the struggle for 7 
520 c 

Priam 3 388 b 

Prisoner* m war j 468-70 

Pnvate property 3 416 e 
4. 420 A, 422 D 5 464 c 
8 543 

Prizes of valour 5 468. 

Prodicus 10 6 cd c 

Property to be common, 3 
416 E 4 420 A, 422 D 5 
464 c , 8 543 restnctious on 
the disposition of S 556 a — 
pronerty qualifications in 
oligarchies ib ;,5o jji 

Prophets, mendicant^ 2 
364 c 

Proportion akin to truth, 6 
486 s 

Protagoras 10 600 c. 

Proteus 2 381 D 

Proverbs birds of a 
feather 1 329 a shave a 
lion lb 341 c , let brother 
help brother 2 362 n wolf 
and flock 3 41511 one 
great thing 4 423 s hard 
18 the good, lb 435 c 
friends have all thmgs in 
common 5 449 c the use^ 
ful is the noble ib 457 b 
the wise must go to the doors 
of the rich 6 4S9B (cp 2 
364 b) what IS more than 
human 6 492 e the neces 
sity of Diomede ib 493 n 
the she-dog as good aa her 
C I 


mistress S 563 » out of 
the smoke into the fre ib 
569 B does not come within 
a thousand miles ( S wrap 
9 37 S h 

Pubhc^thc jJwMany Muh 
titude. 

Punisbment of the wicked 
2 363 10. 614 Cp Hades 

World below 

Purgation of the luxurious 
state 3 399 e — of the aty 
by the tyrant 8 567 n — of 
the soul by the tyrannical 
man, ib 573 a. 

Pjrthagoreans, tie, anthoii 
ties on the science of harmony 
7 S *9 53 *^ 53 J never reach 
the natural harmonies of num 
her lb 531c — ^the Pytha 
gorean way of life, 10. 600 a. 

Pythian Oracle, the, 3 461 
E 7 540 c 

Quacks, 5 4^9 

Quarrels, isnonourablc, 2 
37® > 0 395 s will be un 
known m the best state 2. 
378 B 5 464 B — quarrels of 
the gods and heroes 2 37S 

Ratiotial element of the soul, 
4, 435-42 6 504 A 8 sso 

A 9 571 580 581 ought 

to bear rule, assisted by the 
spirited element, 4. 441 E, 
442 characterized by the love 
of knowledge 9 581 B the 
pleasures of, lb 582 preserves 
the mind from illusions 10^602 

nationalism among youth, 
7 Si^ 
z 
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Reaction &. 5G4 A. 

Reason a faculty of th.e sou! 

6 5irD(cp 7 S3 j k) reason 
and appe ite 9 571 (cp 4 
439-42} should be the guide 
of pleasure 9 5S5-7 

Reflections 6 510 a. 

Relative and cor elative 
quahflcations of 4. 437 foil 
how corrected, 7 524 
Relativity of things and 
individuals, 3 479 fallaaes 
c used by 9 584 383 10 

602, 605 c. 

Religion, matters of left to 
the god at Delphi, 4 427 a 
( cp 3 461 E 469 A , 7 340 b) 
Residues, method of, 4 427 x 
Rest and motion 4 43d 
Retail traders 2 37! 
Reverence in the young, 3 
46s A- 

Rhetonc, professors of, a. 
3650 

Rhythm 3 400 goes with 
the subject, ib 39S d 400 b 
I ts persuasive influence ib 401 
£ IQ 601 B 

Riches See Wealta 
Riddle the of the eunuci 
and the bat, 3 479 c 
Ridicule, only to be directed 
against folly and vice, 3 
432 E ; danger of 10 606 c 
Riding, to be taugut^ 5 467 

7 537 A , 

Right and might, i 338 
foU 

Ruler the, m the strict and 
in the popular sense, i 341 b 
the true filler does not ask, but 
claim s obedience, 6 4S9 C the 


deal rolcr “b 502. Rnlen 
of states do tliey study their 
own mteresia f i 338 n, 343 
346 (cp 7 320 c) are not 
infallible, I 339 how they 
are paid ib J47 good men 
do not desire office ibid 7 
320 D why they become 
rulers, i 347 present rulers 
dishonest 6 496 d - — [in tne 
best state] must be tested by 
pleasures and pains 3 413 
(cp 6 503 A 7 5 j9 k) have 
tie sole privilege of lying 
2 3S2 3 j89 a, 414 c 5 

4^0 n must be taken from the 
older citizens 3 412 (cp 6 
498 c) will be called friends 
and saviours 3 463 6 302 e 

must be philosophers 2 376 

5 473 6 497foli S^r 

SO, B 7 320, 521 525 B 540 
8 543 the qualities which 
must be found in them 6 
S°3 A 7 533 must attain 
to tlie knowledge of the good, 

6 506 7 319 , will accept 

office as a necessity 7 520 
E 340 A , will be selected at 
twenty and again at thirty 
from the guardians ib 337 
must learn anthme tc ib 522- 
6 geometry ib 526 527 , 

astronomy, ib 527-30 har- 
mony^ib ,31 at thirty must 
be initiated into philosophy 
lb 537'"9 At thirty five must 
enter on active life ib 339 x , 
after fifty may return to philo 

I sophy lb 540 when they 
die, will be buned by the 

I state and paid divine honours 
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3 414 A s 465 *> 4 ^ 9 A, 

540 B Cp GuartJians. 

Sacrifices private i 328 s, 
331 D — in atonement a 364 
— human m Arcadia 8 565 n 
Sailors necessary in the 
state, 3 371 B 
Sarpedon, 3 388 c 
Scamandcr 3 ^91 b 
S cepticwm danger of 7 538, 

S3 9 

Science (frurrijiuj), a division 
of the intellectual world, 7 
533K(cp 6 511) — thesaences 
distinguished bv their object, 

4 438 not to be studied with 
a view to utility only, 7 537 i, 
539, 5jO their uni^ ib 5 i 
use hypotheses, ib. 533 corre- 
lation of lb 537 

Sculpture must only express 
the good, 3 401 B painting of, 
4 430 D 
Scylla 9 588 c 
Scythian Anacharsis the 10 
600 A — Scythians the 4 435a 
Self mdiugence in men and 
states 4. 425 E, 436 — self 
interest the natmal gmde of 
men, 3 3o9B — self made men 
bad company, r 330 c — 
self mastery 4. 430 43 1 
Sense, objects of, twofold 7 
jSj knowledge given by im 
perfect^ ibid JO do2 sense 
and intellect^ 7 524 — Senses, 
the, classed among faculties 5 
477 c 

Seriphian Themistocles and 
the, I 329 X. 


Servants, old family, 8 

549 E 

Sex m the world below 10 
618 B — sexes to follow the 
same training, 5 451 466 
equality of ib 456 457 

relahon between ib 458 foil 
freedom of intercourse between 
in a democracy, $ 563 b Cp 
Women. 

Sexual desires 5 45S s 
Shadows 6 510 A — ^know 
ledge of shadows (e Kodto), 6. 

5” = ,7 533 = 

Shepherd the analogy of 
with the ruler i ^43 345 [cp 
PoL 275] 

Shopkeepers, 2 371 
Short sight, 3 j 6 & d 
S iahan cookery 3 404 n 
Sight, placed in the class of 
faculties, 5 477 e requires 
la addition to vision and colour, 
a thud element, light, 6 507 
the most wonderful of the 
senses ibid. compared to 
riund lb 508 7 532 A 

ihusLons of 7 52 j lo 602 

603 D — the world of sight, 

7 5^7 , 

Sign the, of Socrates 6 
49 ^ c. 

Silver nungledbytheGodin 
the auxihanes, 3 415 \ (cp 
416 E 8 547 a) —[and gold] 
not allowed to the guardians 
3 416E 4 419 4Mi>, 5 

464D(cp 8 S4j) 

Simomdes i 331 11-3^5 e 
Simphety, the first principle 
of education, 3 307 foil, 40Q e, 
404 the two kwds li 
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400 £ of the good msa b 
409 A m diet, 3 559 c (cp 
3 404=) 

Sm punishment of z 363 
10 614 foil Cp Hades, World 
below 

Sirens, 10 617 a 
Slavery more to be feared 
than death, 3 387 a of Hel 
lenes cotidenmed j 469 a 
Slaves, the uneducated man 
harsh towards 8 349 a enjoy 
great freedom in a democracy 
lb 563 B aliways mclined to 
nse against their masters, 9 

578 

Smallness and greatness, 4. 
438 B S 479B 7 523 524 

9 575 I® D 60s c 
Smell pleasures of 9 584 b 
S ocrates goes down to the 
Peiraeus to see the feast of 
Bendis, 1 327, detained by 
Polemarchus and Glaucon 
ibid converses with Cepha 
lus, ib 328-32 , trembles be 
fore Thrasjrmachus ib 336 d 
hi$ irony ib 337 a his 
povei^ lb D , a sharper in 
argumentj ib 3A0 n ^ ignorant 
of what justice is, ih 3540 
his powers of fascmation 2 
j5S a , requested by Glaucon 
and Adeimantus to praise 
justice per se, ib 367 b can 
not refuse to help justice ib 
36S c 4 427 B , his oath 
by the dog , 3 j 99 e 8 567 
E , ^ £qz a , hoped to have 
evaded discussing the subject 
of women and children, 5 
472j 473 (cp 6 soas) his 


love of truth, S 4SIA 6 
504 his power in argument 

6 4873 not unaccustomed 
to speak m parables ib b 
his sign lb 490 c his earnest 
ness m behalf of plulosopHy, 

7 536 B hi3 reverence for 
Homer 10. 59S c 607 (ep 3 
391 a ) 

Soldiers must form a separ 
ate class a 374, the die 
smted for 3 404 n (cp Guar- 
dians) ■ — ^women to he soldiers, 
a 452 466 471 E — punish 
ment of soldiers for cowardice, 
lb 468 A Cp Warnor 
Solon, 10 599 E — quoted, 
7 536 D 

Song parts of, ^ 398 d 
Sophists the their view of 
justice, 1 338 foil , verbal 

quibbles of, lb ^,40 the pub 
he the great Sophist, & 492 , 
the Sophists compared to 
feeders of a beast, lb 493 
Sophocles I 3293 
Sorrow, not to be indulged, 
3 387 lo 603-6 has a 
relaxing effect on the soul, 4 
430 A to 6o6 

Soul, the, has ends and ex 
ceUences, I 353 n beauty in 
the soul 3 401 the fair soul 
in the fair body, ib 402 d 
sympathy of soul and body 5 
462 D, 464 B conversion of 
the soul from darkness to hght 
7 518 521 523 requires the 
aid of calculation and intel 
hgence in order to mterpret the 
tntimationa of senses ib 323 
524 Id 6o2 has more tru& 
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and Eiisnce tlian tlic body ^ 
585 D — ^better and worse pnn 
aples m the soul, 4. 431 the 
soul dmded into reason spirit 
appetite, ib, 435-4.2 6 504 a 

5 550A 9 571 3801s, 581 

faculties of tlie soul, 6 511 s 
7 Sjo ® oppositions in the 
soul 10 603 D — he lame soul 
3 401 7 535 —the soul 

marred by meanness, 6. 495 3 
— immortali'Ly of the soul, 10 
608 foU (cp 6 498 c) ■ — 

numbei of souls docs not in 
crease, 10 61 1 A — the som 

after death, ib 614 foil — 
transmigration of souls, lb 617 
— th“ soul impure and dis- 
figured while in the body, 10 
611 — compared to a many 
headed monster, 9 588 to 
the images of the sea god 
Glaucus, 10 61 1 — ^like the eye, 

6 508 7 518 — ^harmony of 

the soul, produced by temper 
ance, 4. 430 44a, 443 (cp 9 
591 », and Laws 2. 653 — 

eye of the soul, 7 518 d, 
5271 533 D 540 A —five 

forms of the state and soul, 4. 

44 S S 449 9 - 577 

Sparta Stt Lacedaemon 

Spectator the unconsaous 
ly infiuenced by what he sees 
and hears, 10. 605 606 — 
the philosopher the spectator 
of all time and all existence, 
6 486 A. 

Spendthrifts S 564. 

Spercheius 3 391 b 

Spirit must be combmed 
with gentleness in the guar 


407 

ians 3 573 , 3 410 € 503 
charactenstics of northern na 
tionB,4 4351 found m quite 
young children ib 441 a — the 
Spirited (or passionate) element 
in the sod, ib 440 foil 6 
504 A 3 550 A, 9. 572 A, 

580 E must be subj ect to the 
rational part, 4 441 e pre 
dominant in the timociatic 
state and man, 8 548, 550 b 
characterized by ambition 9 

581 B Its pleasures ib 586x1 
the favourite object of the 
poet s mutatiOD 10, 604 605 

Stars motion of the, 7 529, 
530 10 6j6e 

State relation of to the 
mdmdual, 2. 36S 4 434, 

44 X 5 46* 8 544 9 

577 B ongin of 2 369 foU, 
should be in umty 4 422 5 
463 place of the tirtues in 
4 428 foil virtue of state 
and individual ib 441 6 

498 B family life in 5 449 — 
the luxurious state 2 372 D 
foil — [the best state], classes 
must be kept distinct, ib 374 
3 379 E 415 A 4421, 433 A, 

434 441 J 5 443 5 453 (cp 

8 5 52 a) the rulers must be 
philosophers 2 376 5 473 

6 484 497 foil 501 3O3B 

7 5M, 5 *' 5 * 5 ® 54 °) * 
543 (cp Rulers) the govern 
meat must have the monopoly 
of lying, 2. 383 , 3 3S9 A, 414 
c 5 459 D the poets to be 
banished 3 398 a 8 568 b 
lo, 595 foU. 60s A, 607 A, 
the older must bear rule the 
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jQtmger obey 3 4 - ■wonien 
cbildren and goods to be com 
mon lb 416 5 450 E 457 

foil 462, 464 8 343 A must 

be happy as a whole 4 4^0 d 

5 466 A 7 SI9B willeaaly 

master other states in war 4. 
422 must be of a size whiiji 
IS not inconsistent with unity 
lb 423 composed of three 
classes traders auxiliaries, 
counsellors, ib 441 a may be 
either a monarchy or an aristo- 
cracy lb 443 c (cp 9 576 d) 
will form one family 5 463 
will be free from quarrels and 
lawsuits z 378 £ 464, 465 

— It possible i 5 471, 473 , 

6 499 7 540 (<q) 7 £20) 

framed after the heavenly pat 
tern 6 £00 s 7 £40 a 9 
59a how to be commeaeed 6 
£or j 7 540 , manner of its 
declme, 8 546 — the b st 

state that in. which the rulers 
least desi e office 7 520, 521 
— the four imperfect forms of 
states 4. 445 b S 544 sue 
cession of states, 8 £45folL 
(cp Government, forms oQ — 
CM ting states not one but 
many, 4 423 a nearly all 
corrupt, 6 496, 7 519,520 g 

592 

Statues a 361 D 4 420 o 

Steadiness of character, 6 
S °3 , 

Stesichonis 9 £86 c 

Stones. Cp Children Educa- 
tion 

Style of poetry, 3 39a — 
styles various ib 397 


Styx 3 38 B 
Sumptuary laws, 4 42 j 425 
Sun, the compared with the 
idea of good, 6 jo8 not sight 
but the author of sight ib 
509 — the sun of Heracleitus, 
lb 498 A 

Supposititious son parable 
of the 7 538 

Sympathy, of soul and body 
£ 462 D, 464 B aroused by 
poetry, 10 6o£ b 

Sy acusan dinners 3 404 u 

Tactics use of anthmetic in, 
7 £22 K, 525 B 
Tartarus to 616 A 
Taste, good, importance of 
3 401 402 

Taxes, imposed by the 
tyrant, 8 567 a, £68 E, 
Teireaias 3 3S6 e. 

Telamon 10 620 b 
T emperance (o'eatppOff ij) in 
the state 3 389 4. 4^0 foil 
temperance and love, 3 403 a 
fostered by simple music, ib 
404 E, 410 A a harmony of 
the soul, 4 430 441 B 442 D, 
443 (cp 9 591 u) one of tl e 
philosopher s virtues, 6 485 
490 E 491 B 494 B 

Temple robbing 9 57411, 

S7SB 

Temtorj unlimited not 
required by the good state, 

4-423 

Thales 10 600 a. 

Thamyras 10 620 A. 
Theages, 6. 496 B 
Themis, 2 379 e 
Themistocles 1 330 a 
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Theology of PlatOj a 379 
foil Cj God 
Thersites 10 6 0 
Theseus 3 391 c 
Theas 2,3810 38 A 
Thirst. 4 437 E, 4 j9 9 

585 A 

Thraciaas procession of, i 
327 A charactenzed by spmt 
or passion 4. 435 e. 

Thrasymachus i 328 b 
described ib jj6b, mil be 
paid lb 337 □ defines justice, 
lb 338 c foil his rudeness 
ih 343 A hia -weivs of gOTem 
menf^ ibid (cp 9. 590 d) his 
encomium on injustice i 
343 A his manner of speech 
jb ^4) n his paradox about 
justice and injustice^ ib 348 
B foil he blushes ib 350 n 
IB pacified, and retires from the 
argumentjib 3S4(cp 6 498 c) 
would have Socrates discuss 
the subject of women and cbil 
dren 5 45a 

Timocracy, 8 ^45 foil 

origin of, lb 547 — the timo 
cratical man described, S 
349 hi3 origin, ibid 
Tinker the prosperous 6 

495i 49® 

Tops, 4. 436 

Torch race an equestrian, 
I 32S A. 

Touch 7 323®, 

Traders 2 371 
Traditions 2 382 c (tqi 3 
414 c) 

Tragedy and comedy in the 
state, 3 394 

Tragic poeCs^ thcj eulog*i<'» 


of tyranny, 8 368 A mutators 
10 597 398 

Traimno' dangers of 3 404 
A severity of, 6 504 a (cp 
7 535 ®) 

Transmigration of souls 10 
€17 Soul 
Trochaic rhythms 3 400 b 
Troy 3 393 ® Hden never 
at 9 386 c — ^Trojan War 2 
380 A treatment of the 
wounded in, 3 405 e, 40S a 
the army numbered by Pala 
medes 7 3220 
Truth, IS not lost by men of 
their own vnll 3 413 a , the 
aim of the philosopher, 6 484, 
483 486 1 490 too Coi D 

7 5*1 537 ® 9 5^1 58* c 
W 5 475 * 7 5*0 5*5) 
akm to wisdom 6 4850, to 
proportion, jb 486 s no 
partial measure of suffiaent, 
lb 304 love of, essential in 
this world and the next, 10 
618 — truth and essence, 9 
585 D 

Tyranny, i 338 D =ia]ua 
tice on the grand scale, ib 344 
the wretchedestform of govern 
ment, 8 344 c 9. 376 ongia 
of, 8 362 564 — thetyramicd 
man 9 371 foil hte ib 
573 his treatment of Im 
parents ib 3/., moat miser 
able lb 576 3 78 has the 

soul of a slave ib 377 
Tyrant the, ongm of, 8 
563 happiness of, in 566 foU , 
9 576 foil j his nae to power 

8 356, his taxesy ib 567 a, 
5^8 B bis ■my ib. 547 a, 
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569 lus purgation of the city, 
lb 567 B misery of 9 579 , 
Jtias no real pleasure, ib 587 
kow far distant from pleasure 
ibid — ^Tyrants and poets 8 
56S , bave no friends ibid 
9 576 punishment of, m the 
world below ro 615 

U iderstandmg a faculty of 
the soul, 6. 511 D = science, 
7 S33E 

Unity of the state 4 422 
423 S 462 463 — absolute 
unity 7 524 E, 5-5 x unity 
and plurality, ibid 

Unjust man the happy 
(Thraaymachus) i 343 344 
his unhappiness finally proved 
9 580 10 613 — injustice = 

private profit, l 344 (see In 
justice) 

Uranus a 377 B 

User the, a better judge than 
the maker, 10 5 oi c 

Usury See Interest 

Valetadinanaiusm 3 406 , 
4 426 A 

Valour prizes of 5 468 

Vice the disease of the soul, 
4, 444 10 609 foil, is many 

4 445 the proper object of 
ridicule 5 4^2 x — ^fine nan es 
for the vices, 8 560 x Cp 
Injustice 

Virtue and justice i 350 
thought toilsome, 3. 3^ A 
virtue and harmony 3 401 a 
( cp 7 522 a) virtue and plea 
sure, 3 402 X (q> Pleasure) , 
not pfomoCed by excess ve ca e 


of the body ib 407 (cp 9 
591 d) makes men vvise 3 
409 K divided into parts, 4. 

4 8 foil , 433 in the m 
dividual and -^e state, ib 4^5 
fall 441 (cp Justice) the 
health of the soul ib 444 (cp 
10 609 foil and Soph 228 
Pol 296 d) is one ib 445 
may be a mat er of habit, 7 
518 E 10 61919 impeded 
by wealth S 5501 — virtues 
of the philosopher 6 485 folk, 
490 u A9r B 494 B (cp Philo- 
sopher) place of the several 
virtues in the state, 4 437 foil 

Visible world divisions of 

6 510 foil 7 517 compared 
to the intellectual 6 508 509 , 

7 IS* A 

Vision 5 477 6 508 , 7 

517 See Sight 

War eaus s of a 373 4 

422 foU 8 547 A an art, 
2. 374 A (cp 4. 422) men 
women and children to go to 

5 452 foil, 4679 +71* 7 537 

A regulations concermng, 5 
467-71 a matter of chance, 
lb 467 E , distinction between 
internal and external ib 

470 A the guilt of always 
confined to a few persons ih 

471 B love of, charactenstic 
of timocracy 8 547 x not 
easily waged by an oligarchy 
lb ssix nch and poor in 
war lb 556 c a favourite 
resource of the tyrant, ib 
567 A, 

Wsrno the brave, award* 
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of 5 46S his bunal, ib 
the warrior must know how 
to conn 7 522 1£ 325 must 
be a geomet ician, ib £26 
Waves the three 5 457 c, 
472 A 473 c 

Weal the by nature sub- 
ject to the strong 338 not 
capable of much, either for 
good or evil 6 491 e 495 a 
Wealth, the advantage 0 m 
old age, I 329, 330 the 
greatcstblessingo ib 330 3^1 
the aest ucUon of the arts 4. 
421 influence or, on the state 
lb 422 A the sinews of war 
ihidl , all powerful in ohgar 
dues and timocracies, 8 548 A, 
551s 553, 5^2 A animpedi 
meat to virtue ib 550 e 
should only be acquired to 
a moderate amount, 9 591 n 
— ^the himd god of wealth 
(Pinto) 8 354 B — ^Wealthy 

the, everywhere hostile to the 
poor 4 423 A 8 3J1 K 

flattered by them, £ 465 c 
the wealthy and the wise 6 
489 B plundered by the 
multitude la democracies, 8 
564, 565 

Weaving, j 401 A S 4 SS ® 
Weighing art of, o 602 d 
W hole the in regard to the 
happiness of the state, 4. 
A20D 5 466A 7 S19E 

in love, S 474 c, 47s B 6 
4S5B 

Whorl, the great, lo. di6 
Wicked, the punishment of 
2 363 10 614 thought by 

men to be happy I. 354 2 - 


364 A 3 392 s (cp 8 

S 4 S *■) 

Wine lovers of £ 473 a. 

Wisdom (oc^ce ijbp vijoi ) 
and injustice i 349350 in the 
state, 4. 428 akin to truth 6 
4850 the power of 7 jiS 
519 the only virtue nbich is 
innate in us, ib 518 e. 

Wise man, the, => the good 
I ^50 definition of 4. 442 c 
alone has true pleasure, 9 583 
B bie of lb 591 — the wiBe 
to go to the doors of the nch 
6 489 B , — ^wise men said to 
be the fnends of the tyrant 
8 £ 6 $ 

Wives to he common in the 
state, j 437 foil , 8 543 

Wolves men changed into 
8 565 D wolf and flock 
(proverb), 3 415 u 

Women employments of 5 
45;, difierences of taste ID ib 

456 fond of complauiing 3 
549 n sunposcd to differ m 
nature from men, 5 453 in 
fenor to men ib 455 ought 
to be trained like men ib 451, 
466 in the gymnasia, ib 452, 

457 in war, lb 453 foil , 466 

£ 471 X to be guardians, ib 
456 458 468 7 540 c (and 

children) to be common, 5 
450 £ 457 folk, 462 4%, 8 
543 

World, the, canno be a 
philosopher 6 494 a. 

World below the seems very 
near to the aged, i 330 e 
not to be reviled, 3 386 foil 
pleatn e of diK m, & 
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49S D pxuu^hmcnt of tbc 
wicked la 2 363 le. 614 
foil sex m 10 61S B — 

[heroes] who have ascenaed 
front the world below to the 
gods 7 5-1 c 

Xerxes 1 336 A 

Yoarg the how affected by 
the commonpra ses of injustice 
2. 365 cannot understand 
allegory ib 37S x must be 
subject in the state, 3 412 b 
must submit to tlieir elders 5 
463 A Cp Quldren Education 

Youth the corruption of 
attributed to public opinion 
6 . 492 A — youtnful enthusiasm 


fo. metaphysics 7 5^9 b — 
youthful scepticism, ib d 

Zeus his treatment of his 
father 2 77 1 throws 

Henhaestus from heaven, ib 
378 D — Achihes descended 
from j 391 c — did not cause 
th violation of the treaty in 
the Trojan War or the strife of 
the gods j'’9 e or send the 
lying aream to Agamemnon, 
lb S3 A or lust for Here 3 
390 B ought not to have been 
described by Homer as lament 
ing for Achilles and Sarpedon, 
lb 3S8 c — Lycaean Zeus S 
563 D — Olympian Zeus, g. 
5832 
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